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PROTESTANT MOVEMENTS IN IRELAND. 


In our last Number we offered a few 
observations on the meeting of the 
Metropolitan Conservative Associa- 
tion. Within the space to which ne- 
cessity then limited us, it was impos- 
sible to give to this meeting the consi- 
deration to which its importance en- 
titles it; we, therefore, return to the 
subject again, and as some additional 
meetings have since furnished us with 
an additional source of comment, we 
propose to make those proceedings the 
text of a few observations on the ge- 
neral subject of Protestant movements 
in Ireland. 

We are aware that, in approaching 
this subject we have many difficulties 
and many prejudices to contend with. 
We have the policy of the temporis- 
ing, the cowardice of the faint-heart- 
ed, and perhaps, too, the intemperance 
of the violent to encounter. We shall 
endeavour calmly to lay our views be- 
fore our readers, entaereted by any 
other considerations than a _ regard 
to what we believe the interests of 
Protestantism require. The subject 
upon which we write is one upon which 
we have ‘thought much, and we have 
endeavoured to think deeply. We do 
not ‘put forward opinions adopted 
without reflection ; and we trust that 
in every thing we advance, we shall 
have reason to support our views. Ofone 
thing, at least, we are certain, that we 
shall not scruple to speak our senti- 
ments: plainly and undisguisedly, with- 
out consulting how we may please any 
individual or arly party. 

In contemplating the present state 
of political parties in Ireland, two 
facts present themselves so obviously 
to the mind, that it might hardly 
seem necessary to call attention to 
them—and yet they are facts which 
seem altogether to be overlooked by 
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some Conservatives, who pride themé 
selves upon being peculiarly prudent 
politicians, Let us place the two facts 
to which we allude in juxta-position, 
for our reader’s consideration. 

First. It is a fact, that the Conser- 
vative party in Ireland possess an im- 
meuse preponderance of all the ele- 
ments of the political power of the 
country. 

Secondly. It is a fact, that their op- 
ponents, inferior as they are in all the 
elements of strength, have defeated 
them in the struggle for political supe- 
riority, and have, at this moment, a 
majority of the representation of Ire- 
land in their hands. 

These two facts, thus placed in theit 
naked abstraction before the mind, are 
worth a thousand arguments. The 
most laboured essay to prove thé ne- 
cessity of Protestant exertion could 
not speak half as much as do these two 
simple and unanswerable facts. We 
will not insult the understanding of 
our readers by drawing from them the 
self-evident inference that the Con- 
servatives have been deficient in ex- 
ertion ; and were we called on to argue 
with the most plausible of the ad- 
visers of Protestant inaction—and with 
regret we say it, there are such 
among them who profess a deep zeal 
for the Protestant cause—we would 
think it necessary to offer no other 
argument to refute their most ingenious 
sophistry, than a steady and constant 
yepetition of these two indisputable 
statements. , 

We may, perhaps, best throw our 
sentiments upon this subject into the 
shape of comment upon the recent 
proceedings by which Protestants in 
various parts of Ireland have mani- 
fested their determination to be ener- 
getic in the cause of truth. In addi- 
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oitn to the meeting of the Metropolitan 
Conservative Society, we have to 
notice several other most gratifying 
and cheering demonstrations of Pro- 
testant feeling in Ireland, singularly 
enough embracing within their com- 
pass the entire extent of the island. 
Literally from Cork to Carrickfergus 
the voice of Protestantism has been 
raised. Cork, Dublin, Enniskillen, 
Banbridge, and Ballymena, have all 
had their meetings with signal spirit 
and success. A few days more will 
add to the list the most splendid of 
them all—we mean, of course, the 
anniversary dinner of the Belfast 
Society—and we trust that the spirit 
thus excited will not soon or easily 
subside, but that Protestants will unite 
wherever there is the pressure upon 
Protestantism, and in their union as- 
suredly there will be strength. 

A brief sketch of the history of the 
Metropolitan Conservative Association 
may, perhaps, be neither uninstructive 
or inappropriate. There may be some- 
thing in its progress to cheer the ex- 
ertions of those who attempt, under 
discouragements, to carry out the great 
principle of Protestant union—the prin- 
-~— upon the practical development 
of which, we cannot disguise from our- 
selves, the very existence of Irish Pro- 
testantism depends. It was com- 
menced, we believe, by eleven indi- 
viduals, who felt the necessity of some 
bond of umon between Protestants, 
and who acted on what they felt. Re- 
membering the old and universally 
adopted proverb, “ Dimidium facti qui 
ceepit habet,” they determined that 
they would at least begin. They 
went straightforward to work, and 
formed themselves into a Protestant 
Association; and thisis the nucleus from 
which originated that great and influ- 
ential body,the Metropolitan Society— 
a society including in its members up- 
wards of a thousand persons of re- 
spectability and influence in their re- 
spective stations, and including in 
its members much of the rank and the 
talent of the country, 

The society had been for some time 
maturing their plans and earrying 
on their operations in silence, when it 
was proposed by some of their mem- 
bers that it would be desirable to hold 
a general meeting of the Association, 
to which persons not members might, 
under certain restrictions, be admitted, 
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and of which the proceedings should 
be reported. This meeting was fixed 
for the 16th of November, and its pro- 
ceedings furnish us with the text for 
these observations. It is the intention 
of the society to reprint the proceed- 
ings in the shape of a pamphlet. We 
have not, however, as yet been able to 
procure a copy, and we are obliged to 
take our extracts from the newspaper 
reports. 

To the character, the objects, and the 
proceedings of the Association, in- 
cluding in these last their general 
meeting, we have no hesitation in say- 
ing that we give an entire and un- 
qualified approval. Our readers may 
perhaps recollect that some time since 
we stated our views on the occasion of 
the dissolution of the Orange Lodges.* 
We then recommended the formation 
of Protestant Associations, and the ad- 
vice which we thought it our duty to 
offer, met, we believe, with the con- 
currence of most persons whose opi- 
nionus were entitled to respect. The 
very same principles which then in- 
fluenced us in offering that advice, now 
determine us in expressing our approval 
of the Metropolitan Association, and 
it only needs that its example should 
be generally followed to ensure for 
every part of Ireland an unobjection- 
uble system of Protestant Union, of a 
character at once temperate and firm, 
meeting the wishes of the most ardent 
of our friends, and presenting no 
ground for the cavils of the most 
captious of our opponents. 

The objects of the Association have 
been fearlessly and honestly put for- 
ward—they are such as none but the 
enemies of Protestantism can take ex- 
ception to. From the report of the 
Committee we take the following, 
which is the original declaration of the 
objects of the society, and presents the 
great principles which constitute, if 
we may so speak, the charter of its 
incorporation. Their objects as here 
put forward are— 

“To maintain by every means in our 
power the Protestant interests in Ireland. 

« To unite together all who are will- 
iug to make common cause in upholding 
the religion of the Reformation, and the 
principles of civil and religious liberty, 
of which, under God, it has been the 
foundation, 

« And for that purpose to employ such 
means as may seem advisable and consti- 
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tutional to facilitate and promote the 
registration of Protestant voters, and tlie 
dissemination of sound political and reli- 
gious information amongst our Protestant 
brethren throughout the empire. 

« And to give, in every way, by the 
establishment of Loan Funds, and all 
such other means as may be practicable, 
protection and assistance to the humbler 
classes of Protestants.” 


In this simple, brief, and yet com- 
prehensive statement of the objects of 
the society, there is included every 
thing that ought to be the object of a 
Protestant association ; and there is 
included nothing more. This state- 
ment of their objects is just in charac- 
ter with the entire spirit of the 
proceedings of the society—marked by 
temperance, calmness, and moderation, 
and yet, at the same time, presenting a 
full, and a steady, and an uncompro- 
mising declaration of principle : and in 
this union of firmness and mildness, 
there is a lesson, which we do not hesi- 
tate to say, the Protestants of Ireland 
needed to be taught. Some men have 
been too apt to confound integrity of 
principle with violence of expression, 
and to imagine that a furious partizan- 
ship is the most unequivocal proof of 
attachment to the cause of truth—while 
others, again, still siore foolishly ima- 
gined that the way to exhibit moidera- 
tion was to compromise and give up 
some portion of principle. But it is 
cheering and gratifying to observe, 
that the Protestants of Ireland, are 
learning the truth, that, indeed to be 
consistent, it is not necessary to be in- 
temperate, and that true moderation is 
something very far different indeed 
from a suppression or abandonment of 
principle. They have seen that it is 
the duty of the advocate of the cause 
of truth to declare the truth, and the 
whole truth ; but it is equally his duty 
never to encumber that declaration 
with a single occasion of unnecessary 
offence. It is the double stamp of firm 
adherence to principle, and of modera- 
tion in asserting it, which is impressed 
upon all their proceedings, that makes 
us regard this society as likely to prove 
a powerful auxiliary to the Protestant 
cause. It is time, however, that we 
should come to the consideration of the 
meeting itself. 

In the very front of the proceed- 
ings we are met by a feature perhaps 
the most striking in the entire. We 
mean the singular, and, we cannot 
help thinking, the unfortunate letter 





of Mr. George Alexander Hamilton. 
At first we were disposed to regard 
the appearance of this letter with re- 
gret. We still think it would have 
been better that it should not have 
been published ; but its publication 
may have its good. The senti- 
ments of this letter are sentiments 
entertained by a section of the Con- 
servative party ; and it is well that 
they should find expression in a tan- 
gible shape in which they may be 
brought to the test of discussion. 
There are often prejudices vaguely 
floating through the mind which as- 
sume the appearance of unanswer- 
able arguments, until their baseless- 
ness is detected in the attempt to 
shape them into words: and this is 
just the case with the vague prejudices 
to which Mr. Hamilton’s letter gives a 
shape. He embodies idle and intangi- 
ble speculations in a form in which they 
may be refuted. So far, we trust, he 
does service. We know that in deal- 
ing with his letter we are dealing 
with feelings which are predispos- 
ing many to listen to the siren se- 
ductious of indolence and pleasure; 
and flatter themselves into the belief, 
that in yielding to the seduction they 
are acting a prudent part. It is always 
pleasant to find in our own minds an 
excuse for yielding to inclination—still 
more pleasant when the excuse is of 
such a nature as to enable us to find 
fault with the exertions of those whose 
stern adherence to the path of duty 
puts our remissness to the blush. It is 
the evil of Mr. Hamilton’s letter that 
it furnishes, under the sanction of 
a respected name, such excuses to 
those who ever are ready to stand 
aloof from every movement of their 
Protestant brethren. It is the em- 
bodying of these excuses—and, as such 
it is worth the trouble of a calm and 
deliberate examination— to which per- 
haps otherwise it might not be en- 
titled ; for while we entertain an 
undiminished respect for Mr. Hamil- 
ton’s integrity and honesty of pur- 
pose, candour obliges us to acknow- 
ledge that his conduct on this occasion 
has not been marked by the strength of 
mind or soundness of judgment which 
we would have expected from the 
writer. We trust that Mr. Hamilton 
will believe us, that nothing but a 
sense of duty could induce us to 
speak thus. But the publication of his 
letter has thrown on us the painful 
duty of exposing calmly and gently, 
but, at the same time, fully, the 
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weakness of his positions, and the mis- 
chievous character of their results. 

The following is Mr. Hamilton’s 
letter :-— 

“ Hampton Hall, Nov. 14, 1836. 

« My pear PLunkett—The absence of 
one of the Conservative members of the 
metropolis from a meeting of the Metro- 
politan Protestant Association, may pos- 
sibly create a remark—certainly it requires 
an explanation. 

« Will you, therefore, be so kind as to 
state for me, that having been recently 
consulted by several gentlemen who were 
members of the late Orange Institution, 
with regard to the expediency of re-estab- 
lishing that Institution under existing 
circumstances—having expressed myself 
very strongly against its re-organization 
at this present time, and the intention 
having been, I believe, abandoned, partly, 
perhaps, in deference to my advice and 
opinion, I feel that I should be acting 
unfairly towards them, and inconsistently 
with that advice, if I was now to become 
a member of another general political 
association of similar principles and having 
similar objects in view. 

« By the voluntary dissolution of that 
dearly-cherished institution, in submission 
to the wishes of our King, and on an 
understanding, or engagement, as I am 
informed, that all adverse political associ- 
wtions should be discouraged by govern- 
ment, the real character of that much- 
calumniated body, and of the Protestants 
of Ireland generally, has been already, I 
trust. set right in the eyes of the English 
people, and their feelings awakened on 
our behalf. 

“ But, however it may injure us in 
some respects, I cannot help thinking 
that the cessation of all general political 
agitation on our side, for some time 
longer, till Government and Parliament 
shall have been unsuccessfully appealed 
to, will render more essential service to 
our cause, than any other measures we 
could now adopt. 

“ Moderation, such as that on our part, 
while agitation has been earried on with 
redoubled violence on the part of our 
opponents, and while it has been pro- 
moted, instead of discouraged by the 
conduct of Government, will enable the 
people of England to appreciate more 
fully the faith that has been kept on both 
sides, and will excite their sympathies 
more strongly in our favour, while it will 
also prove to them that Protestant agi- 
tation aud organization are defensive and 
not agyressive. 

“ When Protestant forbearance shall 
have been further abused, and Parliament 
an dGovernment shall have been appealed 
to in vain, and when, consequently, we 


shall have no other alternative than again 
to resort to Protestant agitation and 
organization, I confess I shall prefer the 
re-construction of the Orange Institution, 
with certain modifications, to any other 
general political association. 

“I beg of you to assure the meeting 
that while I think it necessary to explain 
my reasons, as an individual, for declining 
to join the Protestant Association at this 
present time, I um far from intending to 
discourage, still less to find fault with, the 
exertions you are using, in conjunction 
with them, for the promotion of our com- 
mon cause, 

“ Believe me, my dear Plunkett, 
always, sincerely yours, 

“Gero. A. HAMILTON. 
“ The Hon. R, E. Plunkett, M.P.” 


Our object in this article is to urge 
upon Irish Protestants the necessity of 
exertion ; and perhaps all that we have 
to say upon the subject may most con- 
veniently be thrown into the shape of 
a reply to Mr. Hamilton. Before we 
proceed to a task, in the discharge of 
which we are sure that he would not 
wish us to soften down a single senti- 
ment of what we feel, we beg distinctly 
to — that our respect for Mr. 
Hamilton’s principles and character is 
undiminished by a step which we must 
fairly tell him has had a different effect 
upon the minds of others. In acting 
as he did, we are confident that he acted 
from a conviction that the course he 
was pursuing was the best for the inte- 
rests of Protestantism ; and while we 
think his letter altogether a mistaken 
one, we readily acknowledge that it 
has emanated from an honest and an 
honourable mind. 

This letter does not appear written 
with the clearness of one who under- 
stood distinctly the grounds of his 
conviction. The general tenor of the 
sentiments is unquestionably to dis- 
courage as impolitic the efforts of the 
Metropolitan Association; and yet at 
its close Mr. Hamilton, as if conscious 
that he was strangely out of his element 
in discouraging Protestant exertion, at- 
tempts as it were to neutralize the effect 
of all that he had previously written, by 
saying that while “he thinks it neces- 
sary as an individual to explain his rea- 
sons for declining to join the Protestant 
Association at the present time, he is 
far from intending to discourage, still 
less to find fault with the exertions 
they are making.” 

Now, begging Mr. Hamilton’s par- 
don, we must say that if this sentence 
has any meaning ut all, it simply is this 
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—that the rest of his letter has none. 
The entire drift of the letter was to dis- 
courage any exertion on the part of 
Protestants, and even beyond this, to 
discourage the particular exertions of 
the Association as not those at all 
events that ought to be adopted. The 
reasons that he puts forward do notapply 
to him as an individual with one bit more 
force than to every other Protestant in 
the community. If it be prudent for 
Protestants to remain quiet until “their 
forbearance is further abused,” this pru- 
dence is equally obligatory upon all. 
If the revival of Orangeism be the best 
and the only mode of uniting Pro- 
testants together, this is a considera- 
tion which should influence every Pro- 
testant equally for the preferences or 
predilections of an  individual—ex- 
= as they rest upon reasons cal- 
culated to convince the public mind 
—are not matters of the slightest public 
concern. The truth is, that throughout 
his letter Mr. Hamilton dealt with 
the matter on public grounds, and he 
should never have hesitated one in- 
stant in openly appealing to the com- 
mon sense and judgment of the Pro- 
testant public to discourage exertions 
which he believed injudicious. He 
seems, from an unacknowledged con- 
sciousness of the weakness of his ar- 
guments, afraid to make that ap- 
peal: we know well what would be its 
result. It would require a great deal 
of argument to pluck from the 
hearts of Irish Protestants the con- 
viction which a stern necessity has 
implanted—that they can no lager 
with safety or consistency with the 
obligations of duty remain inactive. 
There is indeed one sentence of his 
letter in which he gives something like 
a personal reason for declining to join 
the Metropolitan Society, and this sen- 
tence we cannot help lamenting as 
the most unfortunate of the entire 
letter; it is that in which he says— 


“Having been recently consulted by 
several gentlemen who were members of 
the late Orange Institution with regard 
to the expediency of reestablishing that 
institution, under existing circumstances ; 
having expressed myself very strongly 
against its reorganization at the present 
time, and the intention having been, I 
believe, abandoned partly in deference to 
my advice and opinion, I reEL tHat I 
WOULD BE ACTING UNFAIRLY TOWARDS 
THEM, and inconsistently with that ad- 
vice, if I were now to become a member 
of another general political association of 


similar principles, and having similar ob- 
jects in view.” 


There is in this sentence a mistake, 
which it is important to correct 
regarding the respective characters 
of the Orange societies and the 
Metropolitan Association; their prin- 
ciples are unquestionably similar, but 
their character is different; and their 
objects, if they are parallel, for that very 
reason are distinct. Were Orangeism 
in full existence tomorrow, we say that 
it would not iu the slightest degree 
interfere with the operations of the 
Metropolitan Society, or supersede the 
necessity of its existence. The Orange 
lodges were adapted for the concentra- 
tion of physical lores; the Metropolitan 
Society aims at the attainment of moral 
influence. It was the boast of the 
Orange Institution that it was essen- 
tially a defensive society, in which the 
right hearted and the loyal combined 
to resist outrage and violence, and to 
overcome by their calm but resolute 
exhibition of strength the menaces of 
force by which Protestantism is as- 
sailed. We do not hesitate to say that 
the character of the Metropolitan 
Society is in one sense an aggressive 
one: it endeavours to gain political 
influence for right principles—it aims 
at convincing our opponents by means 
of appeals to that reason which no 
party spirit can altogether silence in 
the human soul—it aims at gaining 
power for our friends by securing the 
registration of the franchise of true 
men. These are objects never con- 
templated by the Orange organization, 
and objects which ought not to be ne- 
glected; and this ground, altogether 
beside the position which Orangeism 
occupied, the Metropolitan Society has 
taken. Upon this point we cannot do 
better than employ the admirable lan- 
guage of the report of the committee— 


“ The charge that you are but a revival 
of Orangeism is to be received in two 
lights. The enemies of the Protestant 
religion did not certainly attack the 
Orange Institution, from any belief that 
it was injurious to the country; nor 
did they place the slightest faith in the 
charges which themselves brought against 
it. The truth of this assertion is suffi- 
ciently manifest frem the very ingenious 
but dishonourable artifice which they em- 
ployed to prevent that body from entering 
into its justification—an artifice too well 
known to make it necessary for your com- 
mittee to refer to it. It is probable, how- 
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ever, that these persons had some hopes 
thatif they could succeed in putting down 
Orangeism, they would be able to pro- 
duce schism and disunion among the Pro- 
testants, and before they would rally again 
might effect a considerable portion of their 
wicked designs. They, therefore, are 
fully determined to pretend that every 
form in which Protestants may unite, 
and every system which they employ for 
the preservation of their properties and 
lives, is but a revival of Orangeism; and 
they will certainly affect to imagine that 
inconsenting to dissolve the grand Orange 
lodge of Ireland there was an implied 
promise that all the Protestants should 
abstain from any further opposition to 
their nefarious designs. 

* The two objections we have referred 
to, as arising from the supposition that 
youare either a revival of Orangeism or 
a substitute for Orangeism may be thus 
answered : had the grand Orange lodge of 
freland never been dissolved, or were it to 
be revived with the fullest sanction of the 
legislature, in neither case would the ne- 
cessity for your Society be in the least 
degree altered, or its objects either dimi- 
nished or enlarged. 

«The charge is merely one of dates; 
for from no other circumstance, except 
the appearance of your Society imme- 
diately after the event referred to, could 
it have arisen, Your objects, and your 
mode of attaining them, as well as your 
whole constitution, are essentially different 
from those of the Orange Institution; 
and the sole effect which that dissolution 
produced upon it was to increase the ac- 
tivity of your members, who are anxious 
to prove to the world that to make Pro- 
testants lay down their arms and desert 
the defence of their religion and liberties 
was a vain expectation,” 


This point, too, was put clearly, 
and with sound discrimination, by Mr. 
Plunket, in moving the adoption of 
the report: 

« This Association is neither an offshoot 
of nor a substitute for Orangeism, It is 
not the former, because it evidently wants 
the flowers, if not the fruit, of the main 
trunk—it has no secret signs or symbols, 
colours, badges, or similar organization ; 
and, secondly, it is not a substitute for 
Orangeism, for a reason that all here 
present may not be sufficiently able to ap- 
preciate, viz.—that many of us, and I, 
for one, think that there never can be an 
adequate substitute for much maligned, 
much misunderstood, and purposely mis- 
represented Orangeism.” 


Thus the objects, the character, and 
the constitution of the Orange institu- 
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tion and the Metropolitan Society are. 
so distinct, that the propriety of re- 
viving the one and establishing the 
other rests upon grounds perfectly 
separate. That their principles are 
similar it is true; but each has taken a 
separate position in the maintenance 
of their principles. “ The Metropolitan 
Society was never intended either as a 
substitute for or revival of Orange- 
ism.” The question as to the prudence 
of encouraging either body is hardly if 
at all affected by the existence of the 
other, except so far as this—that un- 
questionably in the present state of 
Irish society some form of Protest- 
antism is necessary to give heart to 
the friends of Protestantism—this is 
the only point in which the two can 
meet, and in which they can never in- 
tertere with each other. The metaphor 
may not perhaps be a good one, but it 
will convey what we mean if we say that 
the wishes of their respective opera- 
tions touched each other in this one 
point—and of course they come in 
contact in no other. We are bound to 
hope that all our male readers have at 
least enough of mathematical science to 
perceive what we have attempted to 
indicate by the analogy. 

We regret much that Mr. Hamilton 
should have fallen into this misconcep- 
tion on a point on which it is essential 
that our notions should be distinct. We 
are inclined to believe that he incau- 
tiously expressed his opinions without 
taking sufficient pains to inform himself 
of the character or constitution of the 
Association. His whole letter bears 
the marks of haste. Unless we are far 
mistaken in Mr. Hamilton, a moment’s 
reflection would have made him 
suppress a_ half-expressed sentiment, 
which in the letter of a person less 
devoted to Protestantism we would 
consider deserving of severe animad- 
version, and which even in him we 
cannot pass without reproof. 

He speaks of unfairness towards those 
to whom he had previously given an 
udvice not to revive the Orange Insti- 
tution! Surely when he thus expressed 
himself he did not perceive that there is 
but one inference to be drawn from 
this language, and it is this—that those 
persons, whoever they may be, to whom 
this advice was given were men who 
“like nothing but what is hammered 
upon their own anvil,” and who will 
regard with jealousy any attempt to 
serve the cause of Protestantism that 
is not fashioned by themselves. And 
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yet this is the only intelligible import 
of Mr. Hamilton’s words. No man 
knows better than himself that there is 
no true Protestant who will not desire 
to see the cause he loves promoted by 
any instruments or by any persons. It 
would be injustice to the Protestants of 
Ireland did he insinuate the existence 
of any such paltry and selfish jealousy in 
their minds: we know he did not mean 
it, but his indiscreet and unguarded 
language, by seeming to hint at sucha 
feeling of rivalry, goes far to create it. 

It is not from any disrespect to Mr. 
Hamilton that we enter thus warmly 
on this subject ; but surely on reflection, 
that gentleman will agree with us that 
such language as he employed is un- 
guarded, and calculated to do harm. It 
could serve no good end—it could not 
add to the force of his arguments to 
speak of unfairness towards those who 
had suggested a different plan of pro- 
ceeding. If the reasons which influenced 
him to give his opinion against the re- 
vival of Orangeism applied equally to 
the establishment of a Conservative 
society, then his course was so to state 
them—if they did not so apply, then 
his former opinion had nothing what- 
ever to do with the present case. Our 
readers, we trust, will feel that we do 
not dwell unnecessarily upon this point. 
We could not permit even Mr. Hamil- 
ton’s authority to sanction a senti- 
ment most mischievous to the cause of 
Protestantism—one that, if acted on, 
would for ever destroy all hope of 
united exertion. The principle of his 
excuse is this—that in disapproving of 
one course of action he pledged him- 
self to join in no other, because tliose 
who put forward a plan that is not 
accepted have reason to think them- 
selves badly treated if the suggestions 
of any other are adopted in their stead. 
It is only necessary to call his own 
attention to the nature of this senti- 
ment—to make him regret that even 
he should for an instant have appeared 
to countenance It, 

We now come to the general argu- 
ment of Mr. Hamilton's letter—he 
advises us to wait until Protestant for- 
bearance has been still further abused 
—to remain patient under injuries, 
that we may gain the pity of the lookers- 
on, and to bear all the indignities 
that may be heaped upon us, that we 
may excite by our uncomplaining and 
patient innocence the sympathies of 
the good, benevolent people of Eng- 
Jand in our cause. 
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Our plain answer to this advice is, 
that there is no time to wait. “ Hope 
deferred, maketh the heart sick ;” and 
the heart of the Protestant people of 
Ireland is sinking under the repeated 
promises of the last four years. 
There have been  “ wait-a-whiles” 
through all that period—men who, 
would indefinitely adjourn the pe- 
riod of Protestant exertion, and keep 
it still not in the future tense, but in 
that which grammarians call the paulo 
post future; we say that there is or 
rather was no time to be lost—the 
spirit of Protestantism was sinking; 
and had all persons acted like Mr. 
Hamilton, it might have been that 
when the convenient and prudent 
season came for his appeal, he would 
have had nothing to appeal to. 
“ Live horse and you will get grass,” 
is an homely but an expressive illustra- 
tive. We know of no more striking 
exemplification of Mr. Hamilton’s ad- 
vice. 

We do not depreciate the importance 
of gaining the sympathies of the Eng- 
lish people to our cause ; but we can- 
not see how we will damp that sym- 
pathy by appearing earnest in our 
cause. Common sense will certainly 
tell us the contrary. J¢ was a movement 
of the Protestants of Ireland that un- 
seated the Whigs in 1834; and while 
our enemies could appeal to the inac- 
tion of Irish Protestants as a proof 
that they acquiesce in the present state 
of affairs, it is vain to expect that 
others will share an interest in their 
cause that they did not manifest them- 
selves. 

“Si vis me flere dolendum,” 
“ Primum ipsi tibi.” 

If we do not show that we resent 
our wrongs, surely it is a Quixotic ex- 
pectation to hope that others will be 
indignant at them—and yet it is by 
appearing indifferent to our own pre- 
servation, that we are told that we can 
best enlist the feeling of England in 
our behalf. 

But let us at once answer all those 
who talk about interesting the people of 
England by our inaction. (A most in- 
teresting sight truly to a lion-hearted 
nation, to behold two millions of men 
enduring all kinds of insult and injus- 
tice, and not deigning to raise a 
murmur of remonstrance or complaint.) 
We answer them by an appeal to 
the two simple facts by a statement 
of which we commenced this paper. 
Our enemies have now the voice of 
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Ireland in their favour—the voice of 
Trelandis constitutionally heard through 
her representatives—and while they 
have a majority of those representa- 
tives they have a right to say that the 
voice of Ireland is with them. How 
much additional force does this answer 

uire when we recollect, that it is by 
the Irish members, by those whom our 
folly and cowardice permit our oppo- 
nents to return to parliament that the 
Anti-Protestant ministry are kept in 
power. England is true to the cause 
of the Irish Protéstants, but the Irish 
Protestants are not true to themselves. 

This was happily and powerfully 
urged by Mr. West, in his admirable 
speech at the meeting on the 16th, in 
moving a resolution relating to the re- 
gistries, he said truly— 


« The resolution which | am asked to 
propose furnishes me with an ample sub- 
ject, but what Irish Protestant can speak 
to it without shame and sorrow? It 
recites that memorable declaration of our 
Conservative leader, ‘that the battle of 
the Constitution is to be fought at the 
registries,’ that maxim so well remem- 
bered in Scotland—so thoroughly under- 
stood in England—forgotten only in 
Ireland. The Scottish Presbyterian, 
faithful to his own Church, and retaining 
all his notions of liberality, recollects, 
nevertheless, that Protestantism is the 
living principle of the Constitution ; and, 
seeing Protestantism assailed even in Ire- 
land, he has armed himself for battle at 
the registry. No Englishman will endure 
the application of a principle injurious to 
his birth-right of freedom, even in another 
land. Yet the person of a Scotchman 
is in no danger; the property ofgan 
Englishman is secure. he Irish Pro- 
testant alone, upon whom the danger is 
pressing, shrinks from the discharge of a 
sacred duty, and leaves the enemies of 
his faith tu take the benefit of the lesson 
taught by the wisdom of Sir Robert 
Peel.” 

At the same time, Professor Butt 
gave utterance to sentiments which we 
confess are exactly identical, even in 
their form of expression with our own : 


« There are those who look upon our 
proceedings as impolitic. My learned 
friend, Mr. West, has told you of some 
who would have us put off our exertions 
until that very indefinite period, when it 
may please a Whig-Radical Ministry to 
be ashamed of their acts. Others would 
have us wait until the re-action of Eng- 
land in our favour may be complete.— 
Far be it trom me to depreciate the value 
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of English sympathy in our favour; but 
I confess that I do not understand the 
arguments by which men would persuade 
me that the most effectual means of en- 
listing English feeling in our cause, is to 
appear indifferent to it ourselves. Be- 
lieve me, sir, that sympathy in our cause, 
like charity, begins at home. I remem- 
ber to have read an anecdote of an 
Athenian orator, who was requested by 
a citizen to plead his cause before the tri- 
bunals of his country. The applicant re- 
peated the tale of his wrongs with the 
coolness of narrative. ‘I do,not think,’ 
said the advocate, coolly, ‘ that you have 
been injured at all.’ *« What!’ cried the 
citizen, kindled into indignation by the 
denial, ‘ Have I not been injured in my 
property—have I not been shamefully 
maltreated ?? But now there was a ve- 
hemence in the manner of his account, 
*I believe you now,’ said the orator, 
‘you speak like an injured man.’ Just 
such, I conceive, will be the arguments of 
Englishmen, if our advocates tell them 
that our rights are invaded—that our 
lives are insecure—that our religion is 
persecuted—while all the while no voice 
of remonstrance or complaint is heard 
from the Irish Protestants. What must 
they think? No, Sir. Let us speak like 
injured men, and then it will be believed 
that we are so.” 

And again— 

« Have we no example of the danger 
of trusting to others while we neglect to 
make exertions ourselves? Before the 
last election we were told to trust to the 
feeling of the English people—and what 
was the consequence of our paying atten- 
tion to the advice? Our gracious Mo- 
narch remembered his Irish Protestant 
subjects; for our sakes he changed his 
advisers ; on our cause he appealed to his 
people, and the English people responded 
to his appeal. They returned a majority 
determined to do us justice, but we were 
wanting to ourselves—the Irish members 
turned the scale. Here, then, is my 
answer to those who tell us to look to 
England, and imagine that in order to do 
so we should sit down inactive ourselves. 
Had the Conservatives in Ireland, pos- 
sessing as they do an incalculable prepon- 
derance of the wealth, the intellect, and 
the property of the country, been able at 
the last election to divide the representa- 
tion with their opponents, Sir Robert 
Peel would now be Premier, and Irish 
Protestants would be secure. No more, 
then, of trusting to British sympathy, if 
that trust is to be the cause of our own 
inaction. Ido not, I repeat, deny the 
importance of having public feeling in 
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England with us; but I do not hesitate 
to say, that the man who now tells us.to 
abstain from exertion, in the hope of being 
protected by England is, whether inten- 
tionally or not, most mischievous to our 
cause,” 


We quote this latter passage, because 
its argument is a matter of fact upon 
which, every one is capable of judging, 
and which loses none of its foree by 
being put forward in plain and simple 
language. It is in fact, one of the un- 
answerable common-sense arguments 
which a plain man can best put forward 
in all their force,and which could derive 
no additional force from the most elo- 
quent terms in which they could be 
conveyed. 

Precisely similar was the language 
employed by Mr. Emerson Tennent, 
at the dinner given at Banbridge, to 
Lords Hillsborough and Castlereagh. 
The broad and startling fact was thus 
plainly stated by that gentleman at 
this great and influential assemblage : 


“ The ruin of Sir Robert Peel's admi- 
nistration was the indolence of the Irish 
Protestants ; the reliance, the only single 
support of Lord Melbourne's Government 
was thesame ruinous and disastrous apathy 
and indifference. At the last election, Eng- 
land was thoroughly aroused and awaken- 
ed; and what was the result? That she 
returned a majority to support Sir 
Robert Peel; whereas Ireland, sluggish 
and inactive, though by no means indif- 
ferent, lay quietly by, and permitted a 
majority of twenty-three to be returned 
against him. English ardour and exer- 
tion would have maintained his govern- 
ment, but the inactivity and indolence of 
the Protestants of Ireland counteracted 


their influence, and seated Mr. O’Connell 
and Lord Melbourne in his place. 


« It was a lamentable but an indispu- 
table fact, (continued this eloquent speak- 
er,) that for some years past, there had 
been a latent force in the country, suffi- 
cient, if reyistered, to have given an over- 
whelming majority in the House of Com- 
mons, but that the landlords and persons 
of influence have never, till now, shown 
the slightest disposition to avail them- 


selves of its aid, or to ascertain and enrol 
their own available numbers.” 


Let the painful truth be ever borue 
in mind, that it is the Irish members 
that turn the scale in the House of 


Commons against the cause of justice. 
Let the Irish Protestants ponder on 
this fact,—let them understand it in all 
its bearings,—and then let them act as 
in their consciences they believe is re- 
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uired by their duty to their country, 
their religion, and their God, 

In the observations with which we 
intend to occupy the remainder of the 
space we have allotted to this article, 
we shall not aim at any regularity in 
treating of topics, but throw out such 
suggestions as may occur to us in the 
order in which they arise. Since we 
began to write we have seen with infi- 
nite satisfaction the requisition signed 
by eight noble lords, convening a 
meeting on the 24th of January. Never 
had we more pleasure in transferring a 
document to our pages. 


“ We, the undersigned, request a meet- 
ing of the Protestant noblemen, gentle- 
men, clergy, and landed proprietors of 
Ireland, in the Great Room at the 
Mansion-house, in the city of Dublin, on 
Tuesday, the 24th day of January, 1837, 
at twelve o’clock, for the purpose of pe- 
titioning both houses of parliament, pray- 
ing them to adopt such measures as will 
give protection to the Protestants of 
Ireland, and prepare a loyal and dutiful 
address to his Majesty, calling his most 
serious attention to the imminent dangers 
which threaten the liberties of all classes 
of his Majesty’s loyal subjects in Ireland, 
and the attempts which are making to 
undermine and destroy the Protestant 
religion in this kingdom. 


« DowNsHIng, Banpvon, 
FarnuHaM, | Downes, 
Duwsany, ENNISKILLEN, 
RopEn, GLENGALL. 


«* Admission to the meeting will be by 
tickets, to be issued by the Committee of 
Arrangement, of which further notice 
will be given.” 


We feel persuaded that the meeting 
convened under such auspices, will be 
worthy of the cause which it is de- 
signed to serve ; and we can hardly 
bring ourselves to believe that the re- 
monstrance proposed to be conveyed 
from Irish Protestants to the legislature, 


and the monarch will be altogether 
disregarded. 


At the same time, we confess, that 
we look to the proposed meeting as 
important, principally as it may be the 
means of exciting the Protestant spirit 
in the country that may be directed 
into a practical channel. Our appeals 
to the legislature will not be disre- 
garded, when we have a majority of 
the Irish representatives to support 
them. To gain this majority should 
be the object which Irish Conservatives 
should propose tothemselves. It only 
needs a little exertion to attain it, and 
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this one attained, the cause of Irish 
Protestantism is secure. 

We perceive that by the terms of 
the requisition the object of the meet- 
ing is strictly limited to the prepara- 
tion of addresses to botl houses of 
legislature and the king. While we 
are prepared to expect on this occasion 
a grand and heart-cheering demonstra- 
tion of Protestant strength, that may 
carry with ita moral influence of which 
it is not easy to calculate the effects, 
let the Protestants of Ireland be 
well assured of this truth—that all the 
great meetings they can convene, and 
all the eloquence, and rank, and influ- 
ence they may assemble to support their 
cause, will avail them nothing, abso- 
lutely nothing, if the matter is to end 
there. The kindling of enthusiasm is 
in the fact the raising of the steam— 
its power must be found in its proper 
application to working machinery—it 
is useless, if it be permitted to expend 
itself in escaping—and men sit down 
to admire the wreathes into which it 
shapes itself. The persons that will 
come from every part of Ireland in 
response to this appeal, must go home 
again with the full conviction, that no- 
thing has been done until the battle of 
the constitution is fought successfully 
in the constituencies of Ireland—until 
—(we are fond of returning to our old 
point)—a majority of the representatives 
of. Ireland declare on the side of justice 
to her Protestant population. 

That this would be the result of an 
active and zealous exertion on the part 
of the Protestants of Ireland, we have 
no doubt. We speak not now of exer- 
tion which it would require time to 
mature ; but we say, that by proper 
exertion twelve months might give the 
Protestants of Ireland the command of 
a majority of its representation. Let 
local Conservative Associations be 
formed in every borough and county in 
{reland, and very soon the object will 
be attained. 

It is of course almost impossible, 
without local returns from every con- 
stituency to obtain perfect accuracy in 
calculations of this nature; but we 
think we will be able to point out the 
particular representations in which a 
change might easily be effected in form 
of the constitution. We will first lay 
before our readers the actual state of 
the representation.—Ireland sends 105 
members to the Imperial Parliament ; 
two seats are at present vacant: there 
remains 103 members, of whom 41 are 
Conservatives, and 62 O’Connelliteg : 
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of the vacancies, one (Longford) is 
occasioned by a Conservative, the other 
(Dungarvan) by an O’Connellite ; and 
we believe the probabilities are that 
both will be filled up without making 
any alterations in the proportions of 
parties. . We shall, at least, consider 
them in the following tables in this 
light.—Let us divide the constituencies 
of Ireland into three classes : county 
constituencies, those of boroughs re- 
turning two members, those of boroughs 
returning one, and the following are 
the proportions in which they are 
divided :— 

Conservatives |O’Connellites. 
County members, 24 40 
First class towns 

and boroughs, 6 

Second class, do. 12 | 


| 
—_—_— 


Total, 42 | 63 

Let us go through each class sepa- 
rately, and endeavour to ascertain the 
probable gain or loss by a dissolution 
of parliament, if in the interim proper 
exertions were made by the Con- 
servatives. 

In the county votes a very consi- 
derable change might be effected in 
favour of Conservatism. In Antrim 
there will be no contest: Lord Belfast 
will give way to an honest man. In 
Armagh it would not be difficult to 
displace Lord Acheson, although we 
admit it might involve astruggle : and 
in Monaghan there is only wanted a 
Conservative candidate to ensure the 
turning out of Mr. Westenra. In the 
County Cork it is just possible that we 
might gain a vote. It is, however, we 
fear, more probable that we may lose 
one: but, unquestionably, by proper 
exertion, both the members of this 
great county might be Conservatives. 
In Dublin county the Conservatives 
could easily gain the two members ; 
and so could they in Wicklow. There 
are counties to which we do not allude, 
in which we believe it would not be 
impossible to turn the scale against the 
priests. We believe, indeed, that there 
are few counties in Ireland which it is 
not within the limits of exertion to 
rescue ; but we wish now to shew what 
is plainly practicable—and there is no 
one acquainted with the state of the 
constituencies who will say that we are 
over sanguine in calculating, that of 
the county members the Conservatives 
might, by a little exertion, gain six— 
and this even allowing for. the loss of 
one. 
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Of the boroughs returning two mem- 
bers each, Dublin, Belfast, and the 
University are secure to the Conserva- 
tives. Galway, and we fear we may 
add for the present, Limerick, Cork, 
and Waterford, to the radicals. 

We now come to the boroughs re- 
turning one member each. It needs 
but active and disinterested exertion to 
rescue from the O’Connell party Ar- 
magh, Clonmel, Colerain, Newry, 
Tralee, Portarlington, and Youghal. 
Indeed, in both Newry and Youghal 
the Conservative interest is already 
secure. From this, however, we must 
deduct one for Drogheda, where, we 
fear, a change, not for the better, would 
be effected. This reduces the Conser- 
vative gain to six. 

In these calculations we have endea- 
voured cautiously to avoid all exagge- 
ration of our strength. We have rather 
reckoned the seats which are lost by 
indolence, than those which might be 
gained by exertion. And we have little 
doubt that were common and ordinary 
precautions taken to ensure success, 
another election would add 12 to the 
Irish Conservative members. This 
would give us 54 members out of 105, 
a majority of the representation. 

It must be remembered, that we 
have entered on this calculation simply 
with a view of presenting to the minds 
of our readersatangible proposal of what 
it is possible by exertion to effect. Our 
calculations may be pene erroneous ; 
what is future is matter of speculation ; 
but of one thing we are certain, that 
experience testifies for the past, that 
whenever the Irish Conservatives have 
put forth the energies of men impressed 
with the sacredness of their cause, they 
have been triumphant—even where 
exertion seemed most hopeless, It is 
not long since the city of Dublin was re- 
garded as the very stronghold of radical- 
ism—the untiring energies of one indi- 
vidual first won the victory—which the 
exertions of a few have now rendered 
secure. Let the glorious example of Mr. 
West teach Conservatives every where 
what may be done by one single hearted, 
undaunted man—let the issue of the long 


and protracted contest for the City of 


Dublin teach us this—that no seat 
should be abandoned without a contest, 
and no contest terminate without a 
petition. Of the actually qualified 
voters of Ireland the immense ma- 
jority are on our side. It is by 
voters, the creation of such judges 
as Mr. Gibson, and Mr. Hudson, 
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that the voice of the dona fidé electors 
is overcome. Let the Conservatives 
of Ireland set themselves to the task of 
purifying the constituencies, with the 
determination of men who feel that all 
that is dear to them is at stake. Let 
every county in Ireland be contested 
with the determination that an appeal 
to the House of Commons must follow 
their defeat. Let them bring the frau- 
dulent manufactures of political judges 
to the bar of the British House of 
Commons; and let them only yield 
the contest when they are beaten by a 
fair majority of those to whom the 
legislature intended the franchise should 
be confided. 

To do all this, local associations are 
necessary, and local associations we 
must have. We want no agitation, we 
want no unconstitutional organization, 
but simply societies whose object it 
shall be to secure a fair representation 
for the sentiments and iene of the 
really qualified voters of the constitu- 
encies of the country. 

It is time that this article should 
draw to aclose. We had intended to 
have glanced at the different meetings 
which have been held throughout the 
Ireland, and to have drawn from the 
eloquence and reasoning which they 
have been the occasion of presenting 
to the public some little of the much 
that is worthy of being preserved. But 
we must have done. We rejoice to find 
that every part of Ireland is awake, 
and that many local meetings are about 
to kindle the flame of Protestant ardour 
in their respective districts, All we 
ask is that the flame so kindled be not 
permitted to waste itself, but that the 
excitement thus produced be directed 
into practical channels. 

One or two suggestions, perhaps of 
minor import, and we have done. We 
would suggest to the friends of Con- 
servative principles, whenever they 
may deem it expedient to report the 
proceedings of a meeting, to admit the 
press of both parties. They have no- 
thing to fear from publicity, and they 
may lose something by exclusion. We 
say emphatically we are advocates on 
such occasions for the free and indis- 
criminate admission of the press: it 
leaves the opposition papers no excuse 
for not putting our statements before 
their readers; and it is in the columns 
of the radical journals that those state- 
ments can effect most good. 

We would suggest to the Metropo- 
litan Conservative Society that they 
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could not better employ a small por- 
tion of their funds than in reprinting 
and circulating, in the shape of pam- 
phlets, the reports of such Conservative 
meetings as may appear worthy of 
being preserved: beginning with their 
own on the 16th, let them bring up 
the arrear for those that have since 
taken place, and continue a connected 
series that may be a record of the sen- 
timents and movements of the Pro- 
testants of Ireland. 

We have thrown out these few ob- 
servations unconnectedly and hurriedly. 


P.S.— We have just seen the account 
of the Belfast dinner, and a splendid 
gathering it was—a festival worthy of 
the metropolis of Protestant and Con- 
servative Ulster. Eleven hundred and 
fifty-eight honest and sound-hearted 
Protestants sat down to dinner—men 
— to their King and true to their 
religion, and determined to support the 
one and protect the other against all 
the menaces of a thousand agitators. 
It is a glorious and a cheering thing to 
see these demonstrations of attachment 
to the cause of truth—it is still more 
cheering to find Belfast the scene of 
such a triumphant manifestation of right 
ee our opponents will 
tell us that here there is no evidence of 
reaction. 

The proceedings of this dinner must 
be re-printed and presented in a shape 
more permanent than the fleeting co- 
lumns ofa newspaper. Let the Belfast 
Society circulate them through the 
North, and the Metropolitan Society 
through the South of Ireland. The 
speech of Mr. O'Sullivan contains an 
argument which has never previously 
been put before the public in its ful- 
ness, and which we confess appears to 
us unanswerable. The speech of Dr. 
Cook is worth gold. The eloquence 
of this great man dashes to pieces the 
affectation and cant of those who pre- 
tend to think that the best way of 
manifesting attachment to the cause of 
truth is to remain neutral where truth 
is attacked. We know of several who 
think themselves very good and wise 
men whose sentimental affectation of 
standing aloof from politics, might find 
a useful lesson in the manly sentiments 
uttered by one of the most firm as well 
as ablest ministers of the day. Would 
to God, that we had men of the spirit of 
Dr. Cook diffused throughout all who 
profess a zeal for religion. 
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If they shall be the means of exciting 
the Protestants of Ireland to a sense 
of the heavy and grievous responsibility 
that belongs to those that’ remain in- 
active, our object is gained. It is now 
no fiction to say that every man should 
feel as if the issue depended on his 
own individual exertion. No individual 
can tell but in the perilous and doubtful 
contest in which we are engaged he 
may be the unit that will turn the 
trembling scale, and incline the ba- 
lance for ever to the side of order, of 
Protestantism, and of the constitution. 


23rd December. 

Conservative festivals are multiply- 
ing—Omagh is about to follow the 
example of Belfast. On Thursday the 
fifth of January the Conservatives of 
Tyrone assemble to form a Conserva- 
tive Society,and have wisely determined 
to close the proceedings of the day by 
a dinner. The Protestant feeling of 
Ulster is awake—the sturdy spirit of 
the people of “the Black North” is 
roused. We cannot resist making one 
statement from Dr. Cook’s splendid 
speech at Belfast—it expresses all that 
we could say in language, which we 
could not hope to rival. 


« Despondency ! Conservative despon- 
dency!! Ah! I have it; I recollect a 
scene where there was great despondency. 
It was on the memorable plain of Water- 
loo when the scourge of nations summoned 
up all his energies for one last fearful 
struggle for existence and victory. Over 
the battle field of France the cloud of war 

thered, and concentrated its terrors. 

‘orcible as the avalanche of the Alps, it 
thunders onward, and sweeps away resis- 
tance. Resistance! resistance there is 
none. Around the “meteor flag” of 
England there is nought but close-lipped 
silence and trembling despondency: not 
a solitary token of hope appears. The 
once proud array of Britain seems as 
crouched in craven cowardice, while the 
artillery of France is playing fearfully 
over them. The iron columns still thun- 
der onward ; but just when France’s vic- 
tory seems secure, the eagle eye of Britain's 
commander discerns the fated moment, 
and his lip vibrates with the electric word 
—* Up guards and at them,” (Deafening 
cheers.) From that still, peaceful field, 
starts the chivalry of Fngland.—One 
charge, one fearful charge of Britain's 
resistless bayonets, and the columns of 
France are scattered like the light chaff 
of the threshing floor before the wiuds of 
the winter. (Cheers.) And such is our 
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Conservative despondency! Yes, we're 
in a deep fit of Waterloo despondency. 
(Hear, hear.) Calm, recumbent, collected, 
not_vaunting its prowess, but husbanding 
its resources ; knowing its rights, and de. 
termined to defend them (cheers), peace- 
ful, and therefore guilty of no aggression, 


A Vision of Judgment. 
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This is just the déspondency of 
the Protestants of Ireland— Waterloo 
despondency ! The spirit of the Black 
North is aroused, and black indeed will 
it prove to the ambition of the faction 
that seek to trample on the rights and 
liberties of Protestants. 


brave, and determined to suffer none, 
(Hear. )” 


A VISION OF JUDGMENT. 


In the grey depth of that unlivying shade— 

That sunless world, where sleep enchains the frame 
With unfelt bonds: Like the Cumean maid, 

Through phantom-peopled vales, realms without name, 
While Sybil Fancy leads,—methought I strayed ; 

And a dread vision o’er my spirit came. 


In shadowy prospect near, a ghastly crowd— 

Knight, noble, priest, stood bound in strange dismay, 
And cowered—as village fowl, when from its cloud 

The Olympian bird stoops nigh. Some knelt to pray ; 
Some held vague council ; others wept aloud; 

Some tried to cheat blank fear with mockery gay. 
But fear prevailed. And at each far-heard sound, 

Mock, laugh, lament, to ghastlier silence rolled. 
From eye to eye the chain of fear ran round, 

In panic’s icy spell till all stood pale and cold! 
—I gazed upon the vision, darkly bound 

In the dread shadow of that tear untold. 


Next,—as a gathering tempest slowly grows 
Above the silence of calmed seas, there came 

Portentous noises. Doubtful murmurs rose, 
And rumors dark of malcontent and blame, 

Of lurking treasons and domestic foes— 
Surmises fearful, without shape or name. 





Yet, came a pause,—a brief bright interval— 

As the fleet sun-glimpse on some shadowy plain, 
Or brown moor gliding, or on clouded main 

I saw hope’s golden gleam down-breaking, fall 
Amid the darkness of their fears :—and all 
Forgot fear’s very name. Gay smiles again 

Burst forth like spring-flowers ; hopes and fond desires, 
And restless wishes—frolics glad and gay— 

Projects and busy schemes—brief loves and ires— 

ife’s still repeated round, which never mortal tires. 


But while they thought not, fate was on the way ! 
Even as the revel gained its height—outbroke, 
Above the light strain and the laughing lay, 
A fearful cry !—Like the electric stroke 
That blasts to blackness bare the woods : it shed 
O’er lips yet severing with the reckless joke, 
The — paleness of the sheeted dead ; 


And laughing eyes I saw contract with sudden dread. 
Conflicting counsels rose,—to fight, fly, wait, 
But every counsel as it came, was late. 
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Then lo! rushed in, red as from some street brawl, 

An uncouth rabble, which made mock of state, 
With ruffian pomp—uttering such jeers, as crawl 
Like vipers to the breast, and as they fall 

Wither all hope of mercy! Darkly then 
They spoke of equal laws, and natural right, 

And swore Astrea’s age was come again— 

That thrones should fall, and pubiic wisdom reign, 
And virtue, justice, liberty unite. 

But every word they spoke meant some fierce opposite. 


By heaven abandoned—to themselves untrue— 
On fate’s dark verge men stood and wavered still— 
Just firm enough to anger that fell crew, 
And only yielding to provoke fresh ill. 
They compromised—while each concession drew 
Fresh claims, each mandate of a fiercer will. 


Then came the fearful and the guilty hour 
Such human eye hath seen—conception’s power 
Dream’t never, or speech uttered. Yet it past, 
Leaving its crimson tracks on field and bower. 
Proud structures raised, the storms of time to outlast 
Lay heaped—the ruin of a moment’s rage. 
Tower, temple, mansion, in confusion vast 
Were mingled. There the tuneful and the sage, 
The brave, the fair, the great, the good, the just, 
The priest, the altar, and the sacred page, 
All things of power or pride, of love or trust, 
Lay crushed together in one crimson dust. 


Next as the changes of a dream appear, 
I saw the homicidal multitude 

Gaze on each other with the eye of fear. | 
Justice stole back, disguised with smile severe. 

Among the striving miscreants, where they stood | 
Around a block with gory garlands dressed— 

Avenging virtue with their own base blood. 
A rule of many tyrants all opprest, 

Where each became a slave or victim to the rest. 


A giant phantom, waved its iron hand, 
And checked the brawlers with their self-wrought chain 
Till all grew still. Then eame a marshalled band 
And reared a ponderous throne—which sore did strain 
Upon the necks of the perfidious crowd. 
Last rose the clang of arms o’er sea and land, 
As the high trumpet broke sleep’s shadowy cloud, 


A nation’s cry arose, and o’er the land 
; : ‘ 
And that crowned Phantom raised his battle cry aloud. 

| 



















































The Triumph of Music. 


THE TRIUMPH OF MUSIC.* 


BY JOHN ANSTER, LL.D. 


LonELy was the blossoming 
Of the sad unwelcomed Spring ; 
And Man, the slave of passions blind and brute, 
A wanderer in a world where all was mute. 
Sound for the ear, or symbol for the heart 
Was none ; and Music was a later birth— | 
The thoughts, we find no language to imparf, | 
Die—and thus Love was dying from the earth. | 





Then of the Heavenly was there a revealing, 
That harmonized the chaos of Man’s breast ; 
Above—around—within—the hidden feeling 
Found language—Music is but Love expressed. 
The nightingale in every rich love-note 
To Man speaks love ; and, when the vexed wind rushes 
Through moaning forests, Man’s mind is afloat 
In the wild symphony. The liquid gushes 
Of the thin tinkling rivulet-—the tone 
Of Zephyrus, that whispers Flowers half-blown, 
Tempting the lingerers to dare the May— 
Do they not with them wile Man's heart away ? 
And oft, as in a car of fire, elate 
The soul ascends, on Music’s wings, in gleams 
Of momentary triumph, to Heaven’s gate— 
A happy wanderer in the world of dreams! 


Spell, that soothest, elevatest, 
Language of the land unknown, 
Music, earliest charm and latest, 
In gladness and in gladness gone ! 


Shrieking in his mother’s arms 
Infant passions vex the child ;— 

Murmur low the lulling charms, 
Pain is soothed and reconciled. 


re 


Magic mystery of numbers, 
Thine to soothe away, and lighten 
Grief—and thine the cradled slumbers 
With thy dreams of gold to brighten. 


To the dance !—to the dance !—'tis the summer-time of life 
And Music invites—to the dancé—to the dance— 

Old age has its sorrows, and manhood its strife, 
Care darkens the forehead, dispirits the glance. 


For the weary hath Music its accents of healing ; 
But in yeuth what a charm in each jubilee-note ; 

To the dance—to the dance !—How the rapturous feeling 
Gives wings to the feet—sends the spirit afloat ! 





* These lines were written from imperfect recollection of a Ggppegyroem, intro- 
ductory toa piece of music of Spohr’s. 
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) Wits the Joyous doth Music rejoice! 
Tis the stilly time of night, 
And the soft star-light 
Smiles in heaven—and—hark—the guitar! 
And hush—'tis the young lover’s voice 
To his own—to his earthly star. 


And she is his—in vain—in vain 
Would woman burst the magic chain 
Of love and love-inwoyen sound ;— 
Love-inwoven Sounds—ye come, 
And are language to the dumb, 
Heal the wounded heart—the hard heart ye wound ! 


To the battle=to the battle—Hurry out— 

To the tumult—and the shriek and the shout ; 

| Hark the bugle—how it thrills—* To the strife’— 

| “ What is life ?”—and the trumpet—* What is life ?” 

In every tone is Victory—how they scatter into air, 

b Before the sunny Music, clouds of doubt, and fear, and care. 
, Already is the triumph won—prophetic Faney weaves, 
Dyed in the blood of enemies, the wreath of laurel leaves. 


iM Wild in the war-whoop your ominous voices 
iH We hear o’er the battle-field peuling aloft— 

Peace smiles : in her sweet smile the green earth rejoices 
| And welcoming Music comes mellow and soft. 





Hl Slow down cathedral aisles streams prayer and praise, 
fi As home returning from the battle-field 
Their hands and hearts the joyous victors raise 

To Him, who in the battle was their shield. 


And its accents of consoling, 
Telling, to the long oppressed, 
That the weary is at rest, 
| To the mourner whispering 
| Of an everlasting spring ; 
Soothing, thus and reconciling, 
Softening, and to tears beguiling 
With their measured murmurs deep 
Agony, that could not weep! 


| 
| 
i 
| Listen to the death-bell tolling, 


Mysterious tones! and is it that you are i 
The dreamy voices, of a world unknown, 4 

Heard faintly from the Paradise afar, : 

\ Our Fathers’ home, and yet to be our own! 

fi 


Breathe on! breathe on, sweet tones—still sing to me, 
Still sing to me of that angelic shore, 
i That I may dream myself in heaven to be, 
j And fancy life and all its sorrows o’er! 
1 
j 





Napoleon’s Midnight Review. 


NAPOLEON'S MIDNIGHT REVIEW. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF BARON ZEDLITZ. 
Adapted to the: French Air, “ Le Petit Tambour.” 
BY ROBERT GILFILLAN, 


At midnight hour is heard 
A wild and wailing sound ; 
The spectre-drummer leaves his grave, 
Parading round and round ; 
His fleshless hands they play 
With drumsticks on the drum— 
And now the martial reveillé, 
Or roll-call notes, they come. 
So strangely does he play, 
That, wak’ning to the strain, 
Old soldiers from their gory sleep 
Start up to life again! 
Those in the frozen north, 
Who feel ’neath Russian sway, 
And those who from Italia’s grave 
Return not back to-day. 
Arabia’s desert teems, 
And Nile gives up her slain ; 
And lo! in ghostly armour clad, 
They crowd the ranks amain ! 
And from his midnight tomb 
The trumpeter does come, 
And shrilly answers with his blast 
The summons of the drum. 
All on their airy steeds 
The warrior throng are seen, 
With many a gashed and gory wound, 
And visage dark, I ween. 
To grasp the flashing sword 
Their bony hands aspire ; 
But, from their grinning skulls, the eyes 
Give out no wonted fire! 
At midnight’s lonely hour 
The Cuier of all the band, 
On blanched steed comes slowly forth 
To give the still command ! 
He wears no badge of war— 
No mark of kingly fame, 
Nor plume, nor glittering star 
Add splendour to his name. 
A little sword hangs sheath’d 
His shadowy form beside ; 
But all the hero’s fire is gone, 
And all the monarch’s pride! 
The moon looks from the sky 
On the spectral forms below, 
And he who reins the blanched steed 
From rank to rank does go. 
The squadrons greet their Cu1zF— 
In silence greet they him ; 
Save when the drum and trumpet notes 
Rise o’er the phalanx dim! 
Around him marshals come, 
And generals bend the sword ; 
And see! the Chieftain stoops to one, 
And gives a whispering word. 
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That word flies round the ranks, 
With lightning swiftness driven, 

’Tis “ France!” their watchword—*“ St. Hevene !” 
The password quickly given. 

*Tis thus at midnight hour 
The spirits of the slain 

Assemble round a mighty Chief 


That troubleth not again ! 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THE REV. BLACKTHORN M‘FLAIL, LATE P.P. 
OF BALLYMACWHACKEM, 


Written by his Cousin, the Rev. Phedlim M‘Fun, Roman Catholic Rector of Ballymacscaltheen. 
INTRODUCTION, 


Havine given to my late cousin, Fa- 
ther Blackthorn M‘Flail, a very solemn 
pledge upon his death-bed that I would 
write his autobiography at full length, 
I now, in accordance with his earnest 
wishes, undertake that melancholy task, 
feeling too sensible at the same time 
of my own incapacity to perform it in 
a manner worthy of the subject. For 
this reason I trust that such errors 
and imperfections as the goodnatured 
reader may discover either in my late 
friend’s life, or in my manner of relating 
it, he will, from a feeling of kindly 
sympathy, look upon with a lenient eye. 

‘hatever hard-hearted critics may in- 
sinuate about the odium theologicum, 
and the implacable spirit attributed to 
priests of all creeds, I say that the man 
who with his own hand forgave the sins 
and transgressions of so many, surely 
deserves an ample share of that 
virtue which he practised towards 
others. This is all I demand, and | 
trust it will be conceded to the slight 
aberrations of one whose good qua- 
lities so far predominated over his hil. 
ings. 

Of my last interview with him I feel 
it necessary to say a few words, by way 
of justifying myself for the important 
undertaking which I am about to com- 
mence. He had written to me on the 
morning before his death, to request 
that I would call upon him forthwith ; 
adding, with that love of humour 
which, as in the case of Cervantes, 
death itself could not suppress— 

“If you do not make haste, it is 
very possible you may find me from 
home.” 

I myself, however, had heard that 
the hydrophobia, with which for the 
greater part of his brief. but fertile ca- 
reer he had been afflicted, suddenly 


~—zJeft him; and I consequently knew that 


iis last glass was run. But indeed he 
Ifmself felt as conscious of this as. I 
did; for on seeing me he exclaimed, 


with a lengthened face and a solemn 
shake of the head, 

“ Ah, Father Phedlim, it’s all over 
with me: I find I can drink water at 
last.” 

As he spoke I saw a mortified twist 
in his nose, and an abatement of colour 
which I had never noticed before. My 
eyes filled; but on perceiving my emo- 
tion, he said again, in his own inimi- 
table way, 

“T see, Father Phedlim, that you are 
resolved our last meeting shan’t be a 
dhry one. Don’t be so copious, man 
alive, now, at all events. Is this by 
way of treat, because you have heard 
that I can bear water? Come, come; you 
know I never liked it soft, except when 
the whiskey and sugar were convenient 
to it. I did not send for you here to 
get pathetic, but to talk upon business.” 

I could perceive, notwithstanding 
this effort, that his countenance was 
troubled, and I accordingly assumed 
an appearance of firmness which was fo- 
reign to me. Knowing the value of the 
companion I was about to lose, and 
that my excellent friend, then grap- 
pling with the last attack of a formi- 
dable dropsy, never felt so happy as 
when, in the thirst of an honest heart, 
he sat with the decanter before him, 
surrounded by bis choice companions. 

“ There is one thing, my dear Phed- 
lim,” he proceeded, that puzzles me; 
and it is this—why a man who never 
drank a naggin of agua pura in all his 
life should come to die of a dropsy.” 

I felt that the anomaly he men- 
tioned was striking enough, and replied 
that it might proceed in his case from 
some idiosyncrasy of constitution. 

“ Ay, ay,” said he; “may be so: it’s 
an idiosyncrasy that has moistened my 
clay, any how; but you know that I 
never had an idivsyncrasy for wather, 
at all evints: so that it is the more un- 
accountable. But I suppose it’s not 
umatural either that a man who is 
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fond of the drop should in time become 
dropsical, This, however, cannot be 
helped now: I have other things to 
speak of. In the first place, I lay it 
upon you as the last injunction of a 
dying clargy to write my Orthobiogra- 
phy, and continue my life after [ am 
dead. I have taken an active part, us 
you, Phedlim, know, in forwarding the 
interests of the only true church ; and 
Ido not, consequently, wish to have 
my memory forgotten. Father M‘Flail 
was never created, I should hope, to be 
anonentity. You will find the mate- 
rials for my life in the black garde du 
vine, and | have no doubt but you will 
make an efficient use of them. With 
respect to my property, do not be 
angry if I have forgotten to name you 
us one of my executors. I know your 
zeal for the church, and consequently 
had a reason for my want of mimory. 
You will not quarrel with me for this 
after I depart. From similar logic I have 
declined to constitute you guardian to 
my poor nephew, who, indeed, will miss 
his uncle when I am gdne. There are 
many things to console those whom I 
lave behind me. Heresy is in the last 
gasp: the parsons may whistle the 
Deprowhinges over their tithes. Our 
party is predominant; Orangeism is in 
the dust, and we live under the benign 
government of our warm friend the 
Earl of Mulligrub, one of the most 
Viceregal governors that ever our un- 
happy country seen. These are my 
last words, my dear Phedlim; and I 
hope you will faithfully report them, 
so that they may rache Ris comely ears. 
Let him obay Dan, as he has done, 
and allow us—the clargy of the people 
—to keep dictating to him, as hereto- 
fore ; let him also keep neuthral on the 
Tory side, and support us firmly as at 
— I say, let him do this, my dear 

hedlim, and he will bea Ninth Beati- 
tude to the Irish people—a ninth be- 
atitude, sorra thing less—God pardon 
me for being profane, but sure, if I am, 
it’s ina ion cause, at all evints.” 

He now seemed considerably ex- 
hausted, and was silent, rather from 
inability to speak than disinclination. 
After a few minutes, however, he looked 
wistfully towards a small decanter, and, 
with a revival of animation for which I 
was hardly prepared, said, 

“ Phedlim, what's that in that atomy 
of a decanther ?” 

| examined, and finding it was water, 
told him so. 

His eye drooped again, and he 
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‘twisted his nose with a slow and dole- 


ful motion towards one side of his 
face, and his mouth towards the other, 
after which he groaned, but did not 
speak for nearly a minute. 

“ Ah,” said he, at length, “I might 
have known by the size that it con- 
tained nothing else. That decanther, 
Phedlim, is.a fresh importation ; it is 
none of mine.” 

I now ventured to remind him of 
matters that I considered to be just 
then important to his condition ; among 
other things, | told him that I was 
ready to hear his confession, and give 
him absolution of his sins. 

It would indeed be impossible to 
describe the flash of humour which for 
a moment lit up his features as he 
looked at me. 

“ You,” suid he, “a fifteen tumbler 
man—you absolve my sins! Ah, Phed- 
lim, my darling boy, don’t I know you 
too well for that? No, no: like many 
a zealous brother of the robes, I’m 
thinking less of the rites of our church 
than of her wrongs.” 

For some minutes afterwards he ap- 
peared slightly unsettled; but it was 
evident from such odd words as es- 
caped him, that his mind was fixed upon 
the prospects of ultimate ascendancy 
for our church, on which, in common 
with us all, his worthy heart had always 
been fixed. 

“ Earl Mulligrub!” he murmured— 
“the Ninth Beatitude! yes, yes; they 
may whistle the Deprowhinges over 
their tithes, any how: ouly let him be 
obadient.” 

I regretted deeply to find his heart 
so much set upon the concerns of this 
transitory life, and once more made 
him an offer of my spiritual assistance. 

To this he made no reply, but turned 
his eye upon me with a leer so comical 
that it reminded me of the days, or 
rather of the nights, when he shone 
out in the fulness of his own peculiar 
humour. 

I saw, however, that his physical 
powers were fust fuiling him, for as he 
attempted to twist his nose and mouth 
in opposite directions, as was his habit 
when he said a good thing, the trans- ‘ 
position from their natural places was 
only partially effected. He then moved 
his head, without changing a muscle of 
his countenance, and intimated that he 
wished me to come near him, which I 
did; and although his voice was weak, 
yet his words were distinctly intelli- 
gible— 
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“God bless the Earl of Mulligrub, 
Phedlim; he’s the Ninth Beatitude to 
us, any way. God bless the Earl of 
Mulligrub, Phedlim ; let him only be 
obadient to Dan, and all is right. Do 
you pen my Orthobiography !” 

Having given expression to these 
words, I perceived at once that my 
friend was no more. 

Now, what rendered such remarkable 
sentiments still more significant was the 
fact that whilst he uttered them, and 
eyen after life had departed, the same 
comical look of rich ridicule which I 
have just described remained so clearly 
impressed on his features, that I felt 
at a loss to guess whether it was di- 
rected against my spiritual powers of 
absolution or against some lurking 
motive of satirical contempt which he 
secretly entertained for the Earl, of 
Mulligrub. Whether, after all, he con- 
sidered him more as the vain and weak- 
minded tool of our party, than a states- 
nian capable of understanding and re- 
cognizing as just the means we use and 
the ultimate purpose for which we use 
them. But, in truth, I am not cer- 
tain whether the last gleam of the 
departing humorist’s satire was not 
levelled at us both—that is to say, at 
my inward and invisible Grace and 
Lord Mulligrub’s Statesmanship. In- 
deed I have little doubt of this, for 
on —— him somewhat more 
closely, I observed that he had, whilst 
uttering the words just recorded, at- 
tempted an unsuccessful wink, as was 
evident by a slight droop in his right 
eyelid, which, taken in connexion with 
the rest of his countenance, and his 
obvious meaning, seemed goodhumour- 
edly to say— 

“We may publicly praise either a 
tool or a fool, when his knavery or folly 


is necessary to our designs; but let him 
become obstinate or intractable, and 
then he will soon ascertain the estima- 
tion in which we secretly hold him. 
Praise usque ad nauseam from the lips 
is only another name for contempt at 
heart.” 

And indeed no dying man ever 
winked forth a truer joke than that 
which I have just translated, as Lord 
Mulligrub in his day might have learned 
from the fate of his two predecessors 
the moment they became unmanage- 
able and dared to think for themselves. 

Such was my last interview with 
Father Blackthorn M‘Flail; and such 
also was is with the world. No man 
ever stood forth as a better represen- 
tative of Irish humour, or had a juster 
claim to be considered a Mercutio in 
canonicals than he. Like many others, 
the ruling passion clung to him even in 
death; ey that vein of goodhumoured 
satire which ran through his conversa- 
tion left its impress on his countenance 
when his tongue could no longer shape 
it into language. 

With respect to myself, I felt it ne- 
cessary to give a brief sketch of his last 
moments, in order to show the reader 
that I undertake his autobiography— 
or, as he called it, his Orthobiography 
—not from any inclination on my part 
to enter upon the execution of a task 
evidently difficult, but merely from a 
pious wish to comply with his last re- 
quest so solemnly urged, and to redeem 
the pledge which I then gave him. 
Having thus premised so much, by 
way of an introduction, I have the 
honour to subscribe myself, gentle 
reader, your obedient humble servant, 

Purpim M‘Fun, 
Catholic Rector of Ballymacscaltheen. 


CHAPTER IL 


CONTAINING HIS ANTENATAL HISTORY, 


The subject of our present memoir, 
the late Father Blackthorn M‘Fiail, 
was related both by bis paternal and 
maternal side to some of the most 
remarkable families in Ireland. His 
mother being sister to my father, was 
consequently a M‘Fun, and it was well 
known that she possessed the spirit 
and janius of our family to the back- 
bone. About two centuries ago a 
branch of our relations, bearing the 
family name, made a hasty trip to 
Scotland, for a rason that they had, 


but on no other account in life, where 
they settled and apostatized almost in 
one and the same breath. They im- 
mediately changed their names to 
M‘Phun, thus laving out the only or- 
thographical distinction that properly 
intimated the character of the family. 
Not that they all did so, as is evident 
from the fact, that one Robert Burns, 
a Scotch ballad-maker, met a faymale 
descendant of ours at a holy fair in 
Dumfriesshire, who gave her name 
correctly enough, with the exception of 
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the Mac, which I am rather incliried 
to think the rhyming ploughman left 
out hithself, merely ewphoni gratia, as 
we used to say at sehool when scan- 
ning the works of Prosodius. What- 
ever might have been the change 
from the Padereen Partha to the 
Westminster Confession—and faith, a 
hard crust to chew is that last—I feel 
satisfied that some branch of our 
family retained, in spite of the severe 
spirit of Scotch morality, a fair portion 
of the potato. A holy fair in Seot- 
land and an Irish Station at home are 
concatenated by a pretty considerable 
resemblance ; and of course the former 
is the very place in the North where 
the descendants of our Irish M*Foans 
would certainly be present. 


The collateral branches of our families 

are the M‘Fuds, the M‘Scuts, and the 
{ 
é 
: 


. 


M‘Flummerys, who were all united 
either by blood, marriage, or what the 
Irish call cleaveenship—that is, a kind 
of connection not immediately either 
the one or the other, but founded on 
an approximate identity of feeling, that 
prompts a person to lean towards the 
matrimonial relatives of such families 
as those who are his connexions by 
blood may happen to be married 
into. 

Bosthoon M*‘Flail, the father of 
young Blackthorn, was the son of ould 
Kippeen M‘Flail, nephew to the cele- 
brated Shilleby M*‘Flail, said to have 
been the roa Me of a secret society in 
Treland, called, in the first instance, the 
a Threshers, but after 
wards known simply by the name of 
the Threshers, The M‘Flails were a 
logical and disputatious faction ; and 
though they practised their logic only 
with the right hand, always excepting 
young Blackthorn’s uncle, Xitthogue 
M‘Flail, who was left-handed ; yet few 
either of individuals or factions, had 
any relish to argue with them at all, in 
consequence of their appealing too 
directly to the sate of intellect. 

Bosthoon M‘Flail’s marriage with 
my aunt, Molshy M‘Fun, was too good 
a thing to be passed over in silence by 
the unworthy biographer of their reve- 
rend descendant. Molshy was cele- 
brated asa bouncing flaghoolagh beauty, 
of a powerful frame, and comely mas- 
culine features, that hot Bosthoon’s taste 
to a hair. 

Of course the worthy man had seen 
my aunt Molshy before-hand, or he 
could’ not have entertained such a 
patriotic attachment towards her. Of 
this attachment, however, she was ut- 
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terly ignorant, inasmuch as Bosthoon 
had never vane his lips to ‘her in his 
life upon that or any other subject. 
Nor was this surprising; for, to tell the 
truth, there was more than a cock’s- 
stride of difference in their respective 
situations. Bosthoon, for instance, had 
scarcely a second shirt to his back, 
whilst my aunt Molshy had a hand- 
some fortune of two hundred pounds, 
three beds, four cows, and a lucky caud, 
in which every temale of her blood, in 
a direct line, for the last three geneéra- 
tions, had béen married. Bésthoon, 
however, at once resolveu, that what he 
wanted in point of wealth, should be 
made up in policy. He was a tall, 
powerful, indolent fellow—in fact, an 
admirable exemplification of the vis 
inertia, with a fair complexion, and 
white brows, sheepish in*his manners, 
and without a word to throw at a dog, 
except when a purpose was to be 
gained, and then let Bosthoon alone. 
Bosthoon, however, having cast his eye 
on my aunt Molshy, turned over in his 
mind the best method of securing het 
to himself. The result of his n¥edita- 
tions no one knew (for Bosthoon always 
was his own confidant,) until fhe ninth 
morning after he had begun to meédi- 
tate, when he waited about eight of the 
clock, a.m. on the parish priest—not 
his confessor—for the curate, as being 
a more fugitive personage, and less a 
fixture in the parish than the other, is 
usually honoured with the penitence of 
such as are of worthy Bosthoon’s 
kidney. 

Accordingly, about the hour afore- 
said, a timid—no, nof timid neither, for 
the rap was a sturdy one—but a strong, 
ungainly, knavish, and sinister kind of 
a knock, came to Father M‘Flewsthier’s 
door, which was immediately opened 
by the housekeeper. A tall, straggle- 
boned customer stood before her, 
dressed in a long-bodied, skirtless frize 
jacket, with a packet under each arm. 
Bosthoon, whose hands hud been stuck 
in the pockets, so as to run #ient out 
to collision on the front of his body, 
now took one hand out, and scratching’ 
his foretop under his hat, asked— 

“Is Father M‘Flewsther at liome ?” 
—at the same time stretching out a 
huge foot, cased in as huge a brogue, 
on which he bent his eye with an awk- 
ward stare, as if he was affraid to look 
the housekeeper in the face, or as if 
the gigantic dimensions of the foot had 
never struck him before. 

“ He is at home,” said the house- 
keeper. 
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“Is his reverence up, ma’am ?” again 
enquired Bosthoon. : ny 

“ I believe he is,” replied the house- 
keeper : “Is any thing wrong, dear ?” 

“ Be gorra there’s too much wrong,” 
said Bosthoon. “ Would you be plazed 
ma’am to tell his reverence that I want 
very badly to spake a word wid him.” 

He was accordingly brought into the 
kitchen ; and in about a quarter of an 
hour was told by the housekeeper that 
his reverence had risen, and was waiting 
to see him in the parlour. 

“ What’s your name ?” said Father 
M‘Flewsther, as he entered. 

“ Bosthoon M‘Flail, sir ; a son of 
ould Kippeen’s—wid the help o’ God, 
and submission to your reverence.” 

“ And what do you want with me ?” 
said the priest ;—* but, in the first 
place, take a chair, and don’t stand 
twisting your long body and short 
jacket, as if your shirt was a blister— 
looking into the floor, too, as if you had 
second sight—and except you can com- 
mand a change of hat, you might as 
well not crush that excuse into atoms, 
as you're doing.” 

A blank and grotesque smile settled 
upon the huge white eye-brows of Bos- 
thoon. 

“ What do you want with me ?” again 
enquired the priest. 

“ Why, plase your reverence, it isn’t 
my fau’t, any how. I’m willin’ up to 
this minute to rightify her—but, barrin’ 
she saves her own carrecther, and mar- 
ries me, I wont stay in the counthry— 
so, as there’s no hope of that, I want a 
twistimonial from your reverence to 
America.” 

“What the dickens are you after, 
Bosthoon ?” 

“Molshy M‘Fun, sir—God pardon 
me !” 

“ Bosthoon, my good boy, explain 
yourself ?” 

“ Be gorra, it’s past that, your reve- 
rence. But she wont be brought an 
hy common sinse, good or bad, an’ I 
willin’ to marry her, an’ to do for her ; 
how-and-iver, if she doesn’t choose to 
succum’, it can’t be helped. I was ready 
to make an honest woman of her—an’ 
she knows that—and if your reverence 
would put into the twistimonial, that 
I'ma well-behaved boy, of good morals, 
and an honest father’s son, it would 
sarve me very much beyant. They 


say, sir, there’s great feedin’ all out 
there—six males a day, I hear, an’ a 
dollard wages—an’ that the sarvints an’ 
masthers, blacks an’ whites, all sit at 
the same scrahag.” 
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‘ Heed fact is, you sheep-faced'scoun- 
rel-——” 

“ Too innocent-lookin’, your reve- 
rence, I am—no doubt—but, upon my 
padereens, not more so to the eye than 
I am widin here”—placing his huge 
paw -— his stomach. 

“ Silence, Bosthoon, and hear me.— 
The fact is, that you have destroyed 
the girl, and ruined her reputation ; and 
after having done this, you now want 
to abscond, and go to America.” 

Bosthoon scratched behind his ear, 
as if his conscience winced to the very 
core at this home charge from the 
priest. He looked abashed at his reve- 
rence for a moment, then at the win- 
dow, then at the grate, and finally into 
the bottom of his own hat, as if he 
expected to find there some relief from 
the deep and damning embarrassment 
into which he made the priest believe 
that his reverence’s observation had 
thrown him. 

The reader, in the mean time, is to 
bear in mind, that Bosthoon had never 
yet opened his lips to my aunt Molshy ; 
and that, of course, the whole material 
of the dialogue between him and the 
priest was as pure fiction, on his part, 
as ever proceeded from the imagination 
of man. 

“ Yes, you villainous he-Gorgon— 
after having destroyed the girl—a da- 
cent girl, too—I know the M‘Funs 
well—I am her confessor, you repro- 
bate, and acquainted with the whole of 
it ;—after having destroyed her, you 
want to get a character from me, and 
then to run off to America, and aban- 
don her.” 

“ Dar an afrin neev, I don't, if she 
will marry me—but if she stands out 
this way: 

“ No wonder for her to stand out, 
you blackguard, after what has hap- 
pened. But why should she refuse to 
one ou now ?” 

“ Why, be gorra, sir, she stands up 
for a single life, God pardon her.” 

“ Well—how is that ?” 

“She says, your reverence, that she 
will never marry me or any one else— 
that she'll live single, and a vargin, all 
her life to come—then, agin, even if I 
do go to America, I am sure my father, 
for my sake, would provide for any 
charge I might lave behind me. 1 know 
he likes grandchildre.” 

“But I will take very good care,” 
said the worthy priest, “that you shall 
not leave the country till you are made 
man and wife ; and not even then, un- 
less she goes with you.” 
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“ And I am willin’ to.do it,” replied 
Bosthoon ; “but why-should:she hould 
out inst the marriage herself? I 
tould her I’d bring her by force to you, 
and she said, if I did, she’d deny every 
word of what I’ve now said. So, what 
am I to do ?” 

“ Never mind what she says,” said 
the credulous priest ; “haul her down 
here, and I'll soon give you a legitimate 
authority over her.” 

Bosthoon, however, who had a pro- 
per regard for his own neck, felt not 
the slightest inclination to follow the 
priest’s advice. “.No—no,” he replied, 
“ if she wont do it willinly, the divil a 
one o’ me will force her. She may 
take her way, an’ J’l/ take mine. As to 
the twistimonial,. if your reverence 
wont give it, why, be gorra, 1 must 
only do without it. Inthe mane time, 
I hope that your’ reverence, for my 
sake, as I’m about lavin’ the counthry, 
wont be sayin’ any thing regardin’ what 
passed betune us—wishin’ your reve- 
rence a good mornin’ !” 

Bosthoon’s point was gained ; for ere 
three days had elapsed the worthy 
priest, in the height of his indignation 
against his baseness and treachery, had 
sent the history of my aunt Molshy’s 
fabricated weakness to the uttermost 
ends of that and the adjoining parishes. 
In fact, Bosthoon had made Father 
M‘Flewsther himself the principal cri- 
minal in the scandal ; and the upshot 
was, that the M‘Funs finding aunt 
Molshy’s character blown upon, and by 
such a competent authority as the priest 
of the parish, deemed it better, as there 
was no calling in the scandal, to marry 
her to Bosthoon at once ; and we need 
scarcely add, that Father M‘Flewsther’s 
advice strongly contributed to fix them 
in this resolution. 

Such was the simplicity of Bosthoon 
M‘Flail—and Father Blackthorn was 
his son. 

It is unnecessary to give a detail of 
their wedding, which, indeed, presented 
the usual traits to be Rape at such 
festivities in Ireland—that is to say, a 
pleasant alternation of mirth and pug- 
nacity. It could not indeed pass with- 
out this necessary admixture of enjoy- 
ment. The M‘Fiails, from a spirit of 
family pride, and a determination .to 
preserve the consistency of their cha- 

- racter, could not allow-the M‘Funs to 
have it all their own way. Nor could 
the M‘Funs, on the contrary, allow the 
M‘Flails to turn such a_scene of convi- 
vial hilarity into a continuous battle. 
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The opposition, therefore, between the 
contending - principles of the two par- 
ties, produced those agreeable lights 
and shadows—in other words, that fun 
and fighting, which so eminently dis- 
tinguish the Irish climate and the Irish 
heart from all others with which I hap- 
en to be acquainted, or of which I 
ave ever read, 

In other countries, it is true, and I 
am forced to admit it, that Bosthoon’s 
most signal exploit, at his own wedding 
would have been looked on as a kind of 
small sacrilege. Bosthoon, however, 
who was not a theologian,and no great 
shakes of a moralist, felt no remorse in 
perpetrating the exploit I have alluded 
to. In plain truth, then, as it was 
family against family—the M¥‘Flails 
against the M‘Funs, backed by the 
M‘Flummeries on one side, and the 
M‘Scuts on the other—honest Bos- 
thoon, whose sympathy with his new 
connexion was too fresh to be practi- 
cal, entertained no scruple at all-in 
giving to his own father-in-law the 
“crame” of a sound drubbing.— 
This, however, though looked upon by 
his relations as heroism of no ordi- 
nary character, was inferior to that 
which Molshy, his bride, acting under 
an indignant sense of filial duty, 
achieved for herself.. I do not wish to 
be unpleasantly particular ; it isenough 
to say that Bosthoon went to his 
nuptial couch that night with a broken 
head, and that the hand by which it 
was broken, was the same that had in 
the early part of the day, plighted 
to him its troth, when its fair owner 
promised him love, honour, and 
obedience. Some marks, I admit, she 
did receive in thus signalizing herself, 
but then Bosthoon expreseed deep con- 
trition in the course of that night for 
having inflicted them, and Molshy as- 
sured him she was perfectly satisfied. 

From this forward, they lived har- 
moniously enough together. The 
gambolings of Bosthoon during the 
honey-moon, though uncouth, were 
not disagreeable to his strapping bride. 
Taking them, therefore, each as the 
representative of their class, it is 
enough to say that they were very well 
paired, and that she as a M‘Fun was 
quite a match for him as a M‘Fiail, 

In this way things went on well 
enough on both sides, for about two 
months, when one evening as Bosthoon 
and his wife sat together enjoying a 
comfortable tete-a-tete, he uoticed a 
peculiar embarrassment of manner in 
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his amiable partner for whieh he could 
not account. He saw very well that 
the bashful creature was labourin 
under some extraordinary secret whic 
she felt a blushing reluctance to dis- 
close. Bosthoon, of course, was sorely 
puzzled as to what the nature of her 
communication could be, for as he had 
little knowledge of the sex, or of their 
teasing agreeable moods and whims, 
so was he signally deficient in that 
sagacity which so often enavles wit to 
anticipate experience. Though de- 
ficient in penetration, however, he was 
no fool, and consequently took a most 
excellent method of making her aban- 
don that coquettish fondness which 
she seemed disposed to work up into 
nothing less thana mystery. This im- 
perturbable indifference on his cow 
succeeded. Molshy, after patting him 
on the cheek, and playfully shaking a 
pair of ears (his, of course,) nearly 
equal to Bottom’s, at length said, 

“ Bosthoon, darlin.” 

“ Well, Molsh.” 

Molsh hung down her head, first 
giving him a timid, pleasant, significant, 
roguish glance from the tail of her eye, 
after which she placed the palm of her 
right hand on that of her left, and 
began to inspect the joints of her 
fingers, passing her left thumb over the 
back of the right hand, which was up- 
permost, and seeming to examine them 
joint by joint. 

“What wor you goin to say, my 
thracle ?” 

“Oh, bad scran to you, Bosthoon! 
you'r the dickens !” 

“ How, darlin ?” 

“ Go to the sarra, the nevera one 0’ 
me will tell you.” 

“ Well, jewell, sure I can’t help 
that ?” 

« Oh, but Bosthoon—sure—no ; bad 
cess to the word. Still, I'll take one 
myself, so I will—(a huge smack in- 
flicted on Bosthoon.) 

“ Bedad,” said Bosthoon, licking his 
lips, “ that’s what I ell doim it honest. 
Faix, Molsh, you laid your shoulder to 
it there. Upon my purty, that was a 
sappy one.” 

“ But, Bosthoon, jewel and darlin, 
you don’t know what I have to tell 
you.” 

“ No, in troth, Molshy, but I hope 
V’ll hear it soon.” 

“ Go way wid you,” she replied in a 
pet, “ you have no curosity; the 
never a kiss I'll give you this month 
to come.” 
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“Faith, I suspected as mach by 
reason of that last one. It would cover 
three weeks and nine days any how ; 
but why have I no curosity, goslin ?” 

“ Bekase, you hav’n't.” 

“ Well, sure I’m the less like a wo- 
man, Molsh.” 

Here his indifference to her secret 
induced Molshy to show strong symp- 
toms of getting pathetic, which is 
en the dernier resort of a woman. 

“ You may thrate me as bad as you 
plase, Bosthoon, but I’m not in a state 
to be” — 

Here her tears came with great 
fluency, and Bosthoon’s indolence was 
actually stirred into something like in- 
terest in consequence of her emotion. 

“ But darlin,” he replied, “ tell me— 
tell your own Bosthoon, at wanst what 
is wrong ?” 

“ Wrong,” said Molshy, drying her 
eyes, and with something of a proud 
but indignant feeling, “ wrong, there’s 
nothing wrong ;” then all at once, 
gliding into caresses and endearments, 
she added tenderly, 

“No, darlin, jewel—no, my own 
Bosthoon, there’s nothing wrong wid 
me—no, jewel, but the conthrairy.” 

Her voice, while uttering these 
words, sank by degrees into a tone of 
most affectionate and significant con- 
fidence. 

“ Faith,” said the obtuse husband, 
“ I’m as proud as a paycock that there’s 
nothing wrong wid you. Why you 
frightened the life out o’me. I thought 
you had cotch this complaint that’s 
goin.” 

Molshy, seeing that all the usual 
inuendoes in such cases were absolutely 
lost upon him, bent her face,and placing 
her lips to his ear, said, 

“ Whisper, jewel.” 

She must have disclosed something 
of singular importance, for Bosthoon 
on hearing it, raised his head, and fas- 
tening his grey eyes upon her with a 
grin of delight, that raised his white 
heavy brows halfway up his forehead, 
and distending his mouth chuckle after 
chuckle, until it almost reached those 
ears the reader wots of, exclaimed, 

“ Tundher and whiskey, do you tell 
me so ?” 

“ Yes, I do, Bosthoon. Yes, I do, 
darlin, jewel, and now don’t you 
like me betther than ever? Don't 
you now? Tell me, Bosthoon, 
darlin ?” 

There was no verbal reply given to 
this query, but a powerful .grappling 
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match immediately took place, which 
from the loudness and frequency of the 
smacks, bore a strong resemblance to 
what is called a running fire in a regi- 
ment of cavalry. 

We cannot dwell long upon this 
scene, for the faet is, that the billings, 
and coings, and palmings, and 
nursings, and whisperings, and squeez- 
ings, and pressures, with the other 
nonsensical endearments that make 
the honey-moon look like a_be- 
slobbered cake of liquorice in the 
hands of two ovér-grown children, 
may alldo very well in .the proper 
place, but toa spectator they are in the 
mean time anything but delicate or 
agreeable. 

Still we cannot help assuring our 
readers that when this billing match 
between Bosthoon and Molshy was 
over, he once again expanded his ca- 
vernous mouth into a gap that resem- 
bled the cleft of an earthquake, and 
raising his huge brows one after ano- 
ther like the lumbering portcullis of a 
drawbridge, at the same time exposing 
the whites of his eyes, he gazed upon 
her with an ogle which we can com- 
pare to nothing except the disconsolate 
look of a dying calf. 

Molshy in return gave him a diffi- 
dent but playful pat on the face, which 
were it not for a further disclosure that 
she had to make, would have led to a 
repetition of the scene we have de- 
clined to describe as being rather too 
sweet for mere lookers-on. 

“ Bosthoon, behave, dear—behave 
now. Sure I have more to tell you.” 

« What! more good news of the same 
kind ; begad you’re worth goold.” 

“ No, jewel, its consarnin’ my health 
for the last two or three days. You 
know, yourself, I never cared much 
about what I’m spakin’ of, although I 
could take an odd sup now and thin 
whin I got it.”’ 

“ A sup o’ what, my thracle ?” 

“ Arra, Bosthoon, don’t you see what 
I mane ?” 

“ Faith, I don’t think I do, but let us 
hear it first, and then I may get a 
glimpse of it.” 

“ | feel quare for asup o’ whiskey.” 

“ You wanta sup of whiskey. Well 
an you must get it. I'll thrate you to 
share of a naggin, or half a pint in the 
market on next Saturday. Wont that 
be something ? Buds! woman, couldn’t 
you tell me at wanst that you wanted 
It 2” 

Is it me want it, Bosthoon, jewel ! 
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Oh, the sorra sup for my part ever I'd 
care about it ; sure it’s not that at all, 
dear.” 

“Upon my purty, thin, it looks 
divilish like it, thracleen. If it’s not 
that, then what is it, coaxy ?” 

“ The never aone of him understands 
mea bit, so he doesn’t. Sure it’s not 
me that wishes for’ it, :Bosthoon.” 

“ By my soul, an it’s not me then, 
Molsh ; and who the puck is it, for 
there’s but the two of us ?” 

Molshy’s contempt was beginning to 
rise at Bosthoon’s stupidity and slow- 
ness of apprehension, but checking 
this, she proceeded in a wheedling and 
confidential tone. 

“ Sure it wouldn’t be right to refuse 
it to me now, Bosthoon—now man 
alive, I mightn’t, or somebody else 
mightn’t be the better of not getting it ; 
ouly two of us !—the sorrow one but 
you're bright.” 

Bosthoon expanded his grey* eyes, 
and first looked at Molshy with a sadly 
puzzled countenance, alter which he 
casta bewildered glance slowly aboutthe 
room, and again fixed his‘eyes on Molsh 
withont appearing one whit the wiser. 
Molsh felt that she was reduced to the 
alternative as before of becoming her 
own interpreter ; so bending her face 
again, and putting her lips to his ear, 
she said, 

“ Bosthoon, whisper jewel.” 

And ina few words she conveyed 
the communication and received an 
answer similar to the last. 

“ Tundher and whiskey, Molsh, my 
thracle, do you tell me so.” 

“ Yes I do, and I feel very quare 
for want of a sup.” 

Now, the reader ignorant of physi- 
ology may not see the direct bearing 
which the circumstances | am new de- 
tailing are calculated to have on the 
life and character of him who is the 
subject of my autobiography. This, 
however, will be better explained by 
what I am about to narrate. 

Bosthoon no sooner understood the 
nature of the longing desire expressed 
by Molshy for the sup of whiskey, 
than he put a pint bottle in his pocket 
and went off to Peter Byrne’s public 
house, at the cross-roads, for the pur- 
pose of procuring the desired beverage 
for her. 

The truth is, however,that one cause 
of his alacrity to comply with the 
wishes of his wife proceeded from the 
simple fact that from the moment she 
mentioned the whiskey, he felt his own 
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longing for it nearly as powerful as 
her’s. % Bosthoon was never the fellow 
to flinch from his glass, and indeed 
there was scarcely a man in his native 
country who possessed a head more 
impervious to its influence than his.— 
On reaching the cross-roads, like a 
dutiful husband, he lost no time in get- 
ting his bottle filled with the best 
whiskey the house afforded, with which 
he would have immediately. returned 
home, were it not for the very natural 
circumstance of his meeting a few of 
his neighbours who were going to have 
something to drink. Bosthoon passed 
to an inner room, and without much 
reluctance sat down along with them, 
placing his bottle of whiskey on the 
ground by the side of his chair. Glass 
followed glass for an hour or two, 
during which time they sang und 
chatted with great cheerfulness and 
good humour. Indeed for the last 
twenty-five or thirty minutes, their 
mirth was excessive, so much so that in 
Bosthoon’s opinion there was a pound 
of laughter to every ounce of joke.— 
They drank his own health with great 
glee, then Molshy’s and young Bos- 
thoon’s, and accompanied each toast 
with peals of mirth that made the 
house ring. At length he remembered 
the state of earnest expectation in 
which he had left the wife, and after 
bidding them a hearty good night, he 
put his bottle in his pocket, and re- 
turned home, somewhat crestfallen, we 
admit, in consequence of having de- 
layed so long upon so important a mes- 
sage. 

“ Oyeh, Bosthoon, darlin,” said the 
wife, “ but I thought you'd never come, 
an me the way I’min! 

“ Why I met with a few friends, and 
could neither by hook or crook get 
away from them. But never mind, 
Molsh, here’s a pint of stuff that ‘ud 
take a tear off a pig, my thracle. Get 
me a glass.” 

He immediately filled her a glass, 
which she no sooner tasted, than with 
a strong shudder of aversion she laid 
it down, exclaiming— 

“ By the blessed saints, Bosthoon 
man alive, it’s pure wather.” 

“Wather my thracle,” replied the 
astonished husband, “ did'nt I taste the 
whiskey out o’ the pint, afore it wint 
into the bottle.” 

He then filled a glass for himself, and 
found that Molshy was certainly right, 
nor unless she herself had seen through 
the trick, which his boon companions 


played upon ‘him by exchanging his 
whiskey for water, would he, by any 
means, have discovered it. 

“Oh, Bosthoon, darlin,” said the 
wife, “I feel very poorly.” 

“ Don’t be poorly, Tiuekey, I'll get 
you another, and bate the worth of a 
gallon upon the first o’ the skamers I 
meet.” 

“It’s too late, jewel—it’s too late 
now; the harm’s done, Bosthoon, dar- 
lin ; the harm’s done.” 

“ Why, I won’t be long out; sure 
I'll be here wid it in‘no time. And if 
I meet 

“No, no, dear—you won't go out 
any more to-night,” she replied, ap- 
prehensive of his getting into a quarrel, 
a propensity at which, notwithstanding 
his sluggishness, he was rather active ; 
“no, no, darlin’, all the harm is done ; 
it’s gone aff o’ me ; so that even if I had 
it, it would be no use.” 

Mrs. M‘Flail, in truth, had stated 
the fact ; the harm had been done in 
consequence of Bosthoon’s* having 
bungled the performance of so simple 
a matter as carrying home a pint of 
whiskey to his longing and loving 
wife. 

Thus, gentle reader, have I ac- 
counted on natural: principles for that 
indomitable hydrophobia which their 
first-born son was afflicted with, as well 
as for that facetious propensity to good 
liquor, which formed so agreeable a 
quality in his character. 

It has been generally observed, and 
experience confirms the observation, 
that genius, talent, and all the more 
striking points of character are in- 
herited from the mother. To this, 
however, there have undoubtedly been 
many outstanding exceptions. As for 
Father M‘Flail, he had the singular 
good fortune to verify not only the 
general rule but the exception also. 
It was remarked of his mother, that 
from the occurrence of the incident we 
have just. mentioned, until the time 
of her death she never could relish 
water, except, as the quack said, 
“when more. or less diluted with 
whiskey.” From her this naturally de- 
scended to her son, as did that readi- 
ness to use the cudgel for which his 
whole family by the father’s side were 
noted. 

Since their marriage, Bosthoon’s af- 
fection for Molshy grew very fast. It 
was indeed impossible to find a couple 
happier in each other. Quarrels they 
had few or none, for Bosthoon was 
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heavy in his intellect and easy in his 
temper, except when powerfully pro- 
voked, or-when a point was to be 
gained. Molshy was also of a placid 
disposition, unless upon rare occasions, 
and both, as I have said before, were 
admirably adapted to each other. In 
this way they lived a pee of conju- 
gal attachment to their neighbours, 
whilst in fairs and markets they were 
equally conspicuous for a social spirit. 
No two, standing in the same relation 
towards each other, ever took their 
naggin or half pint with greater com- 
fort, or set the world more decidedly 
at defiance after they had taken it. 

The period for Molshy’s confinement 
however, was now drawing near, and 
Bosthoon was literally on the tiptoe of 
expectation. His manner and dispo- 
sition were now considerably changed. 
Instead of crooning over the old lachry- 
mose’ airs which he was accustomed 
to dole out with such a dismal drawl, 
he confined himself altogether to brisk 
and lively tunes, such as “ pe of 
Brandy,” “ The Black Joke,” “ Deed 
an’ you Sha’nt,” “ Harvest Home,” and 
others that were of a cheerful and ap- 
propriate character ; for Bosthoon, in 
something of a prophetic spirit and a 
grateful heart, considered it as a time 
very proper for rejoicing. 

. Such was their condition and pros- 
pects, when one morning Molsliy rose 
up and and alter breakfast, addressin 
her husband with rather a thoughtful, 
if not a disturbed brow, said— 

“ Bosthoon, dear.” 

“ Well, Molsh, my Tiuckey ?” 

“I’m not asy in my mind this 
mornin’, the Lord be praised !” 

“ Why, Molsh ?” 

“ Why, in regard of a dhrame I had 
last night—the Lord guard me an’ 
what I’m carryin’. 

“ Amin, I pray Jasus this day, re- 


sponded Bosthoon,” turning his grey. 


eyes upon her with the stare of a man 
who had seen aghost. ‘“ What was 
the dhrame, Molsheen? Let us hear 
it any how.” 

“ Why—och throth, I donna what to 
make of it ; it was a quare one—the 
nerra one but I’m ashamed, se I am. 

“Is it wid me—wid-your own Bos- 
thoon, you’d be ashamed ?” 

“ Why, it’s so quare ; but sure any 
how, it’s only a dhrame, an’ they say 
that dhrames go by conthraries.” 

“ Well, now for it.” 

“ Why—but Bosthoon, you mus’nt 
laugh ; the sorra one if you do, but I'll 
stop short, and won't tell it.” 
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“ Out wid it—out wid it.” 

“Why, ha, ha, ha—throth I can’t 
help laughin’ myself. I dhramed thin 
that I was brought to bed of a black- 
thorn staff, wid a priest’s surplus on 
the one end of it, an’ the sorra purtier 
blackthorn ever my eyes beheld.” 

Now, whenever Bosthoon was sorely 
puzzled, his countenance assumed an 
expression of most significant vacancy. 
On. this occasion the earnest stare 
remained, but all the other features of 
his face became lapsed or entangled 
into each other, in a manner so ludi- 
crously grave and perplexed, that no- 
thing but great command of muscle 
could prevent a stranger on looking at 
them from indulging in excessive mirth. 

“@Oyeh Molsh! brought to bed of 
a Blackthorn !” 

“ Only in my dhrame, sure.” 

“ Derrydages !—be the shamrock, 
there’s something in that, Molsh! How 
will we get the sinse out of it ?” 

“Tm not out o’ the notion of goin’ 
to the priest about it. Father M‘Flews- 
ther, they say, knows everything.” 

“ He that knows every thing, may 
know a thing or two too much, Molsh ; 
besides, he’d only call you a fool, for 
runnin’ to throuble him about a Black- 
thorn you never saw only ina dhrame.” 

“ But what’s to be done.?” said the 
wife. “I’m not at all aisy in my mind 
since I dremt it—nor wont, till I hear 
the manin’ of it.” 

Desperately was the husband per- 
plexed at a mystery so completely out 
of the range of his thought as this was. 
Women, however, possess a readier 
talent for solving small difficulties than 
men ; a fact, of which Molsh, after a 
few minutes’ cluse attention, gave am- 
ple proof. 

“I'd hould goold to silver,” she ex- 
claimed, “ I have it.” 

“ Faith, I’m not disputing that,” said 
the husband. 

“ I’m spakin’ of the manin’,” she con- 
tinued, “and here it is—the priest’s 
surplus signifies that he'll be a priest.” 

“ And what part of a priest’s gear is 
his surplus ?” enquired Bosthoon. 

“ Why, it’s the white shirt, man-alive, 
that he puts on him of a Sunday.” 

“ But how will you rekinsile the 
blackthorn an’ the surplus ?” continued 
Bosthoon again, 

“Why, it signifies, that he'll be a 
thorn in the side of the heretics, an’ a 
black thorn, too, to them.” 

“ Be the shamrogue, Molsh, that’s 
great arguin’ entirely—almost as deep 
as Scripther. Faith, you desarve a sup 
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o’ something for that, and must get it, 
too. Come, hand out the bottle—by 
the three blessed laves, we'll drink suc- 
cess to young Father Blackthorn in 
spite o’ the world, an’ long life to him.” 

No man could see a dark or difficult 
point, when duly and satisfactorily ex- 
plained, better than Bosthoon. He, 
therefore, clung to his wife’s interpre- 
tation of the dream with a pertinacity 
worthy of his character. In point of 
fact, he was nearly as proud of young 
Blackthorn before he entered upon the 
stage of life at all, as ever he was after- 
wards, A more literal individual could 
not possibly exist. If he might be said 
to calculate at all upon a mere specu- 
lative point, which is a matter not easily 
settled, it is certain, that he never fora 
moment took such a thing as a contin- 
gency into consideration. It entered 
not once into his head, for instance, 
that his wife might present him with a 
daughter, instead of a son ; and when 
she pointed out to him the probabilit 
of such an event, he treated it wit 
great scorn, and stuck to the dream as 
an oracle. From that dialogue until 
Molshy’s confinement, whenever he 
happened to get a glass or two in, he 
sadly puzzled his friends and neigh- 
bours by his huge winks, grotesque 
grimmaces, and nods so ominous, that 
they might very well precede the birth 
of a prodigy. Often and often he 
insisted that they should drink the 
health of young Father Blackthorn ; 
but who young Father Blackthorn was, 
from whence he came, or where he 
might be found, no human ingenuity 
could get out of him. Even Molshy 
herself was rather annoyed with him, 
for scarcely a day passed in which he 
did not give her a dismal leer, whilst, 
at the same time he enquired in an as- 
tounding whisper, with one eyebrow 
raised, probably half way up his fore- 
head, and the other unmoved, 

“ Well, my thracle, how is Father 
Blackthorn? Eh, Molsh? Faith he'll 
be a credit to the M‘Flails——an’ I’m 
as proud as: a paycock out of him al- 
ready. As for you, I'll dhrame you 
against any woman in the barony.” 

Much mirth, indeed, was occasioned 
by his perpetual allusions to Father 
Blackthorn ; and many persons, over- 
rating their own powers of penetra- 
tion, undertook to extract the secret 
out of him, as to who his reverence 
might be. All they could get, how- 
ever, was a portentous dislocation of 
the features, designed for a right know- 
ing wink, or a grin of defiance, that 
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would not have disgraced Franken- 
stein. 

Molshy’s female relatives, however, 
having come to a knowledge of the 
mysterious Father Blackthorn, his re- 
verence in a short time became a well- 
known character in the parish, and had 
his health drank many’s the good time 
and often, at the convivial meetings of 
Bosthoon and his friends, even before 
he had the good fortune of being en- 
dowed with visible existence. 

The reader sees from what I have 
already written, that Father Black- 
thorn was much moré fortunate than 
other men. I believe he stands the 
only solitary instance, from among 
all those who have been illustrious 
since the world began, of any man; 
(setting aside scriptural and prophetic 
characters,) who was ever celebrated 
before his birth. No wonder for him 
to say, as he often solemnly did, that 
he was never created to be a nonen- 
tity;—and surely the man whom Fame 
claimed to herself before his entrance 
into life, she will not now abandon, 
after he has departed out of it. She 
met him halfway in the beginning, and 
now let her give him a decent convoy 
at the end. To neglect him, however, 
is out of her power. Father M‘Flail 
was not doomed to be remembered 
only to be forgotten. No: for as the 
poet said upon an occasion not dissi- 
milar to that which renders the quota- 
tion so applicable :— 

Vocalem breviant alia subeunte Latini. 

At length the important crisis and 
the midwife both arrived—and Bos- 
thoon saw the latter personage enter 
with a chuckle, that seemed to bea 
cross between a laugh and a groan. 
He immediately betook himself to the 
barn, where he lay down on a couch of 
straw, and with his face to the roof 
tried to manage the right merry jig of 
“ Harvest-Home.” Every now and 
then, however, he arose, and putting 
in his face, which was more than ordi- 
narily disjointed by the contending 
effects of hope and anxiety, he asked, 
in a voice which defies description,— 

“Has Father Blackthorn arrived 

yet 2” 
, “ No, indeed,” replied the servant- 
wench ; “and plaze Goodness there 
wont be any occasion for either priest 
or docthor. Go out o’ that wid you, 
masther, till you're sent for.” 

“ By the shamrogue, when his reve- 
rence appears I'll soon hear of it, an 
how, Breeid.—Wahaw! wee ho! ho!” 
And out he straggled once more to the 
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barn, resumed his horizontal position 
on the straw, and commenced the cross 
I have just alluded to, 

But in truth [I must say a word or 
two more about Bosthoon’s character, 
before his reverence himself makes his 
debut upon that stage where he is des- 
tined to play so conspicuous a part. 
Bosthoon in fact was the representa- 
tive of a class of men who have not 
yet, at: least as far as I remember, been 
described by any writer upon Irish 
character. In the common affairs of 
life he was, notwithstanding his pon- 
derous stupidity, as little of a fool as 
ever drove a bargain. Instead of that, 
in matters where he felt a direct or 
persanal interest, no human being 
could outwit him, There was a dog- 
ged ingenuity about him which, whilst 
it lulled suspicion, seldom left the 
keenest rogue of his acquaintance any 
thing but discomfiture to boast of. Yet 
what was strange enough, he had the 
character of being a fool with all those 
who only met him in conversation; 
whilst, on the other hand, if you asked 
the opinion of those who dealt with 
him, and who themselves stood high as 
keen and cautious men of business, 
you would hear something to this 
effect :-— 

“ Bosthoon M‘Flail a fool!—Ay, ay! 
Well, go and buy him for one, and 
then see if you can boast of your bar- 
gain. To look.in his face you 
wouldn’t turn him out of a cabbage- 
garden ; but, if you want to know 
Bosthoon, go and dale wid him. A 
fool!—be me sowl he'd buy and sell 
half the parish, for all so simple as he 
looks.” 

What contributed very much to the 
depreciation of Bosthoon’s character 
was the blank, unsymmetrical expres- 
sion of his great features, and the fum- 
bling sheepishness of his manners, 
—to which I may add the possession 
of a head so utterly foreign to any 
thing like pure intellect, that it was 
indeed no wonder he bore the charac- 
ter of being deficient in sense. In- 
deed, like most men of his class, it 
might be truly affirmed of him, that he 
possessed a large share of cunning and 
shrewdness, with a slender develop- 
ment of the moral and _ intellectual 

owers. 

When the announcement of the 
birth of a “thumpin’ boy” was made to 
him by the servant, there was an aw- 
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fully impatient struggle among the 
straw, oceasioned by his hurry to get 
up—for it is but just to say, that the 
huge fellow was by no means insensible 
to the better domestic feelings. The 
history of his own iniquity, for instance, 
given to Father M‘Flewsther, was occa- 
sioned nearly as much by a kind of 
unshaped hallucinative affection for my 
aunt Molshy’s person, as by a powerful 
hankering after her wealth. 

“ Tundher-an’-whiskey, is he come 
at last! Hurroo, boys—‘ There’s fire 
on the mountains—run, boys, run!” 
saying which, he started from the barn 
at a sling-trot, with one shoulder far in 
advance of his body, and, entering the 
kitchen, shouted as if he were announ- 
cing the final conflagration—* Where’s 
the priest ?—-haugh-agh, agh-ogh-o! 
—where’s the clargy ?—show forth his 
reverence — tundher-an-whiskey, how 
does he look ?” 

“Tm striving’—said the midwife, 
coming out of another room—* I’m 
striving to give him a little sugar an’ 
wather—it acts upon the crathurs—an’s 
aisy taken ; but sorra spudh of it he'll 
taste, of all the childher ever I brought 
to the world, whatever's the rason 
of it.” 

“ No—nor the diowal saize the drop 
o’ your sugar and wather he'll let cross 
his lips—the same clargy”—said Bos- 
thoon—“ faith he knows a thrick worth 
two o’ that—but, I'll tell you what, my 
ould fingersmith, put the whiskey to it 
—put the stiff drop to it, an’ thin see 


how he'll act—hagh-agh-agh, ogh- 
hogh. Ax his mother, Norry—ax her 
for that. Darrydages! the shaver 


to be cute so soon—wee, ho! ho!” 

And he uttered a neigh of indeseri- 
bable exultation. 

“ Well, avourneen,” replied Norry, 
“ you might give a worse advice, sure 
enough—an’ indeed I often do the 
same thing. The sorra better furshat* 
ever crossed a child’s lips, any how.” 

“ My life on him,” said Bosthoon, “it'll 
go down like new milk.” She according- 
ly, in compliance with the father’s pre- 
scription, added a quantum ofc’ of 
the whiskey to the sugar and water, 
after which she tried his reverence with 
the draught thus improved ; and pre- 
cisely as Bosthoon had predicted he 
set his eye and laying his gum to the 
spoon, drew in its contents with a keen 
sense of enjoyment that could not be 
mistaken tor mere animal appetite. 
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“Saints in Paredies !” exclaimed the 
midwife, “how he takes it in!” That I 
may never if he’s not following the 
spoon! Wurrah! look at the little 
mouth of him searching about for it! 
Faith it'll come. nathral to you when 

ou get up,avourneen, or I’m not here ; 
bat any how, faith here’s another thrial 
duck—you tuck the first so manly.” 

Norry had scarcely concluded, when 
the youngster feeling himself probably 
refreshed by what he had first gotten, 
gave a crow of satisfaction that was 
heard through the whole house. 

“ Whagh-agh!” shouted Bosthoon ; 
“ Be me sowl, the game drop’s in you, 
my cock—you'll do yet.” 

Saying which, he forced the midwife 
to place her charge in his arms ; and 
having then secured his reverence, he 
strided up and down the kitchen, hug- 
ging and eating him, and uttering 
noises of delight so singular, that I can 
find in the range of natural sounds none 
at all with which to compare them. 
Indeed, he appeared not unlike a white 
bear carrying the young one in its 
paws, and tastefully licking it into 
shapes. 

As Bosthoon’s determination to 
make the first forthcoming issue of his 
marriage a priest had taken wind 
through the agency of his wife’s female 
relations, the appearance of a son was, 
of course, hailed by them all with 
great delight and satisfaction. It 
would, indeed, be hard to guess how 
he might have acted had their first- 
born been of a different sex. Whether 
in the dogged fatuity of a mind like his 
he would have put her into inexpres- 
sibles, in order to bear out his predeter- 
minate intention, and sent her to May- 
nooth as a candidate for the mission. 
As it oye the chubby face of 
“a beautiful boy” saved him much 
doleful anxiety, and the ceaseless cur- 
rying of a huge frizzled head upon the 
subject. One determination, however, 
he came to, and that was, to give the 
“ young clargy” such achristening as had 
never been seen in that part of the pa- 
rish during time immemorial. As soon, 
therefore, as Molshy was able to stir 
abroad, Bosthoon pressed upon her the 
necessity of making immediate prepa- 
rations for that festive ceremony. "Tis 
true she demurred heavily to the scale 
on which he had fixed his heart to con- 
duct it. All that deprecation, entreaty 
and point-blank resistance could do 
was attempted on her part. She had 
not, however, to grapple with a man, 
but a bear, and although his hugs were 
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not hugs of destructiveness, still there 
was a loving ferocity about them which 
no mere woman could resist with 
— to her bones. The fact is, that 
Bosthoon either actually got into a 
fresh fit of fondness, or as he hada 
design in it, probably feigned the fit. Be 
this as it may, such an eternal grappling 
did he keep with her, that out of mere 
self-defence, she consented to let him 
have his own way as to the christening, 
and, indeed, as to everything else con- 
nected with young Blackthorn and his 
prospects. 

Bosthoon, having now gained this 
important point, spared neither time, 
labour, nor expense in marking the 
bold outline of this grand festivity.— 
The fellow was not only big himself, 
but had a heart worthy of a Colossus. 
Though keen at a bargain, he was no 
niggard, and never had the same heart 
in a penny, for a right good reason, be- 
cause his Majesty never issued a coin 
large enough in circumference to con- 
tain it. No, no, faith, Poor Bos- 
thooa with all his sheepishness could 
never see a friend in distress without 
relieving him, and ‘in this did his son 
Father Blackthorn resemble him, as 
the reader will find if he have patience 
to peruse the events of his life to its 
close. The same reader may infer 
from what I have already written, and 
from what he supposes [I may write, 
that Father Blackthorn was a drunkard, 
but with great respect to his sagacity, 
I beg to inform him that though fond 
of his glass, he was never drunk in his 
life, which is more than every sober 
man Can say. 

When his father, Bosthoon, or big 
Bosthoon, as he was in general called, 
had hugged Molshy into compliance 
with his extensive notion of what 
young Blackthorn’s christening ought 
to be, he immediately invited to the 
remotest branch, his wife’s connexions 
and his own. First in importance was 
Father Roger M‘Flewsther, the parish 
priest, and his curate, Father Bartle 
O'Fag ; after whom came a large and 
varied assortment of the M‘Filails, 
M‘Funs, M‘Flummerys, M‘Fuds, their 
cousins, the M‘Scutts, and the O’Slee- 
veens, all of whom assembled to cele- 
brate the baptismal festivity of our 
hero. 

But as this is a matter of too much 
importance to be brought in at the end 
of a chapter, I must defer it until 
next month. 

Kind reader, thine for the present. 

Puepuim M‘Fun, 
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ANTHOLOGIA GERMANICA.—NO. IX. 


SCHILLER’S DRAMA OF WALLENSTEIN’S CAMP.—PART Il. 


Scene VIII.—Gipsy-lads come forward and go through a waltz, first to a slow 
and afterwards gradually to a quick measure. The First Yager dances with the 
Servant-girl, and the Recruit with the Sutleress ; after a while the Servant-girl 
runs off, and the Yager, in attempting to catch her, lays hold of a Capuchin 


Friar who has just entered. 
CAPUCHIN. 
“ Huzza! huzza! Ri ti tum ti!” 
Rare sport! fine doings !—and I, too, by ! 
Is this an army of Christians or not ? 
Are ye Turks? or Anabaptists ? or what? 
That thus ye profane the Sabbath day, 
As if the Almighty God had got 
The gout in his hand, and so couldn’t slay. 
Is this, pray, a time for dancing and trolling 
Lascivious lays, for feasting and lolling ? 
Quid hic statis otiosi ? 
The thunders of War break o’er the Donau,* 
Arousing to action or striking with awe, 
And here ye sit wreathing your temples with rosy 
Chaplets !—Bavaria’s bulwark is gone, 
And Ratisbon lies in the grasp of the foe, 
Yet the army here oer and banquet on, 
Not caring one rush how matters may go ; 
Look less by far to datéles than bottles, 
And load with grape-shot, not their rifles, but throttles ; 
Seek trenchers, not trenches, are much more contentious 
For girls than girdles, as all may discern ; 
And prefer eating oxen to Oxenstern.t 
But while your battalions are thus regaling, 
In sackcloth and ashes Religion is wailing; 
For this is a time of terror and woe, 
There are signs above and troubles below ; 
The comet is flaming aloft like a sword ; 
Strange lightnings are driven through each lattice of Heaven, 
And forth from the clouds by the hand of the Lord 
The blood-red Banner of War is unfurled. 
One great lazar-house is the groaning world ! 
Where, where shall we look for the Heralds of Goou ? 
The Ark of the Church is drifting in blood, 
And alas, for the Holy Roman Empire ! 
A Ev to the roaming empirics that vex 
er quiet, and drain her veins as a vampire ! 
The bishoprics are but bishopwrecks, 
And the ais/es of our church unpeopled is/es ; 
The holy places are wholly places 
Which Rapine plunders and Riot defiles, 
And the shattering axe of War defaces. 
The waters of Rhine are waters of brine, 
Nor in Germany yet is found any germ 
Of hope that her ills will soon flow to a term. 
Whence cometh all this? What is it entices 
These evils? What, pray, but your crimes and vices— 


* The Danube. 


+ Director-General of the affairs of Sweden after the death of Gustavus Adolphus. 
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Your loose and heathenish lives, wherein 

Both soldier and officer share the sin ? 

Yes! Sin is the drag-net, or rather the magnet 

That draws the sharp steel through the core of the land, 
For Punishment follows what Sin has planned, 

As tears must trickle when onions are smelled to— 
And here is the rule you scholars are held to— 

So long as you con Sin’s A. B, C, 

(Though the truth may P Q,*) R, (e) S, T, 

Will fly from U wherever U be. 


Si offenditur Deus, ubi erit 

Victorie spes ?—how can ye have spirit 

To combat and conquer, if ye pass 

Your hours in the pot-house, and sculk from Mass ? 
The woman the Gospel speaks of found 

The penny again she had dropped on the ground ; 
Saul met with his father’s asses anew, 

And Joseph his penitent brethren too ; 

But reverence either for God or his Church, 

Or the sense of shame, or the feeling of right, 

No man among soldiers can find, though he light 
A hundred candles to aid his search. 

In Sacred Writ we are also apprized 

That the soldiers were wont to throng and press 
The preacher, John, in the Wilderness : 

These men did penance and were baptized, 

And sought a light from their holy guide : 

Quid faciemus nos ? they enquired, 

What things shall we do? or, what are desired ? 
Et ait illis—to whom he replied 

Thus : Neminem concutiatis, 

That is, Do violence unto none ; 

Neque calumniam faciatis, 

Nor yet calumniate any one ; 

Contenti estote—and never desire— 

Stipendiis vestris—more than your hire. 

Accursed is every wicked hand! 

Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord 

Thy God in vain—so saith the command ; 

Yet where were more blasphemies ever out-poured, 
Where now is there more that shocks the ear, 
Than in your Duke Friedland’s head quarters here ? 
If at every Donner und Blitz ye baw 

One bell were to ring from each steeple, the most 
Of the bells would soon cease ringing at all, 

For none would adventure the sexton’s post ; 

And if for each of the evil wishes, 

Each malison out of your mouths that issues, 
There dropped from your heads but one little hair 
Those heads, though like Absalom’s poll in the morn, 
Ere night arrived would be bald and bare. 

By Joshua arms, as by ye, were borne ; 

King David o’erthrew the giant Goliah ; 

But where is it written, or where will ye spy a 
Page stating that either of these, or both, 

Were foul-mouthed swearers? Pray, why could ye not 
As well say Lord spare us/ as Kreuz Sackerlot ? 
Or would it be double your common lip-trouble 
To mutter a prayer where ye splutter an oath ? 
But, verily, out of the heart’s abundance 

The mouth ever speaketh in wordy redundance. 


© Pique you. 
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Again, it is written, Thou shalt not steal ; 

But this commandment ye do not break, 

For ye openly plunder whatever ye take : 

From your ferreting eyes it is hard to conceal 

A pin’sworth of goods ;—with your vulture-clutch 
Ye pounce on the cow while the calf is within her ; 
Ye seize on the hen and egg both for your dinner ; 
And ye ransack the till for your pockets : yea, such 
Is the answer ye make to St. John’s exhortations, 
Contenti estote, Put up with your rations. 


But how should I hope to give laud to the men, 
If the Master himself is a reprobate? When 
The head is unsound the members will suffer ; 
Now, what is his creed ? Has it ever been known ? 
FIRST YAGER. 
Sir Priest, you may handle us even yet rougher, 
But, as to the General, let him alone ! 
CAPUCHIN. 
Ne custodias gregem meam ! 
The Achab! the Jeroboam! we see him 
Seducing the people away from the truth, 
To the idols his hand sets up, forsooth ! 
TRUMPETER and RECRUIT. 
Friar ! take our advice, and don’t tell us that twice! 
CAPUCHIN. 
Such a belswagger and mouthing dare-devil, 
Who brags that he’s able to capture and level 
All castles and towns, and swears he'll obtain 
Even Stralsund itself, although it were knitted 
To Heaven’s own vault with a brazen chain— 
TRUMPETER. 
Will nobody gag him? Shall this be permitted ? 
CAPUCHIN. 
Such a wallower in sorcery—such a King Saul— 
A Jehu—a Holofernes to all, 
Who denies, like Peter, his Master and Lord, 
And by whom the cock’s crowing is therefore abhorred.* 
BOTH YAGERS. 
Another word, Priest, and your doom is sure ! 
CAPUCHIN. 
Such a Herod-like fox and over-reacher— 
TRUMPETER and BOTH YAGERS, (closing round him.) 
Be silent, or die! 
THE CROATS, (interposing.) 
Rattle on, old preacher! 
Speak out like a man; you are quite secure. 
CAPUCHIN, (at the pitch of his voice.) 
Such a backslider and Nebuchadnezzar, 
Such a saint-flouter and infidel-pleaser, 
Is called, they say, WaLLEenstx1n—that’s to say Wallastone, 
And a fit name it is, for he is unto all a stone— 
A stone, too, of stumbling, and while, for our humbling, 
The Kaiser shall thus vest his powers in Duke Friedland, 
Bohemia from troubles will ne’er be a freed /and. 
(He gradually retreats while uttering the last words, the Croats, in the interim, heeping 
the soldiers at bay.) 


Scene IX.—The same persons, the Capuchin excepted. 


FIRST YAGER, (to the Serjeant-Major.) 
Pray, tell me, what led the preacher to say 


# Wallenstein was said to shudder whenever he heard a cock crow. 
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That our General hated the crow of a cock ? 
Was't a tale ofatub? Did he mean but to mock? 
SERJEANT-MAJOR. 
To tell you the truth, he was no way astray ; 
Our leader is fearfully made, it appears, 
And has got a most exquisite pair of ears : 
He starts if the cat mew suddenly near him, 
And when the cock crows, he shudders to hear him. 
FIRST YAGER. 
The lion, they say, has the same kind of dread. 
SERJEANT-MAJOR. 
Around him all things must be hushed as the dead. 
The guards upon duty have got that command, 
For in silence alone can his projects be planned. 
voices (from the tent, amid great uproar, ) 
Ha! whack him, the knave! lay on! don’t cease ! 
THE PEASANT’S VOICE. 
Help! mercy! 
OTHER VOICES, 
Peace! peace! for Heaven’s sake, peace! 
FIRST YAGER. 
The devil! they’ve kicked up some dust !—what a clatter ! 
SECOND YAGER. 
I'll have share of the fun. 
(Both run into the tent.) 
SUTLERESS, (coming out of it. ) 
The robber! the wretch! 
TRUMPETER. 
How now, my good dame! why so wroth? what’s the matter ? 
SUTLERESS. 
The rag-stack ! the scamp! the villain! I'll teach 
Him to come to my tent and fling sand in my eye, 
And so many great officers standing by ! 
SERJEANT-MAJOR. 
What's all this about ? 


oe 


SUTLERESS. 
What is it about ? 
That vagabond peasant has just been found out 
Throwing loaded dice on my table there! 
TRUMPETER. 
And here he comes with his worthy heir. 


Scene X.— The Peasant enters, dragged along by troopers. 
FIRST YAGER. 


He'll swing ! 
RIFLEMEN and DRAGOONS. 
To the Provost-marshal ! 
SERJEANT-MAJOR. 
Who'll send 
Him a line to peruse, though it won’t much amuse. 
SUTLERESS. 
Ay! that line he shall read, ere an hour, in the noose / 
SERJEANT-MAJOR. 
Well, Frost and Fraud will have each a foul end. 
FIRST HARQUEBUSSIER. 
This is just the fair fruit of desperation ; 
When a man is broke horse and foot he must chuse, 
Without further ado, between theft and starvation. 
TRUMPETER. 
What the plague! Do you, then, stand up to excuse 
The dog? You had best keep your tongue in your cheek. 
FIRST HARQUEBUSSIER. 
The peasant, at worst, is a man, so to speak. 
FIRST YAGER, (to the Trumpeter.) 
Poh! Tiefenbach’s corps!—who’d mind what they tell us ? 
First cousins of snobs and glove-patchers !—fellows 
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Shut up in Brieg garrison! Much they know 
Of the way that matters in wartime go! 


Scene XI.—To these enter two Cuirassiers. 


FIRST CUIRASSIER. 
Peace! Why is the peasant here? What does this mean ? 
FIRST RIFLEMAN. 
The scoundrel has bubbled the soldiers at play. 
FIRST CUIRASSIER. 
He has bubbled you, do you mean to say ? 
FIRST RIFLEMAN. 
Ay, of every rap—has plucked me clean. 
FIRST CUIRASSIER. 
Shame! You are a Friedlander, yet you throw dice 
With a hobnail! I’m glad you were foiled by his cunning. 
Perhaps you can match him, however, in running : 
There! deuce take the hindmost !—they’re off in a trice! 
( The Peasant scampers off. The Riflemen follow, but return before the conclusion of 
the piece.) 
FIRST HARQUEBUSSIER. 
A man of decision, who knows how to come 
To the point in ajiffey! Pray, where is he from? 
He’s not a Bohemian, I’d swear, somehow. 
SUTLERESS. 
No, no; a Walloon! The army reveres 
The name of the Pappenheim Cuirassiers ! 
FIRST DRAGOON. 
Young Piccolomini commands them now ; 
They elected him Colonel themselves the day 
of the bloody and bootless Lutzen affray, 
When a musquet-ball laid Pappenheim flat. 
FIRST HARQUEBUSSIER. 
Were they never called over the coals for that ? 
FIRST DRAGOON. 
Deuce a bit! They have always encountered the brunt 
Of the fiercest shocks in the battle’s front ; 
So they’ve got their own by-laws apart from all others, 
And the Friedlander loves the whole regiment as brothers. 
FIRST CUIRASSIER, (to the second. ) 
Are you certain? Whotold you? Who spread the report ? 
SECOND CUIRASSIER. 
Who told me? The Colonel himself, in short. 
FIRST CUIRASSIER, 
What ! are we his dogs, that he treats us thus ? 
FIRST YAGER. 
What ails them? They seem to be splitting with spite. 
SECOND YAGER. 
Is there any thing, brothers, relating to us ? 
FIRST CUIRASSIER—(coming forward.) 
O, enough ; but not much that you'll hear with delight. 
Here are we, eight thousand good cavaliers, 
Sharpshooters, and Yagers, and Cuirassiers, 
Who must troop to the Netherlands, now, it appears. 
SUTLERESS. 
The Netherlands? What! again, do you say ? 
Why, I came from Holland but yesterday. 
SECOND CUIRASSIER, (to the Dragoons.) 
You also must come with us, you Dragoons. 
FIRST CUIRASSIER. 
And we in the van, of course, the Walloons! 
SUTLERESS. 
Good lack! then the flower of the army is lost. 
FIRST CUIRASSIER. 
We join that Milanese General’s host. 
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FIRST YAGER. 
The Cardinal Infant? That is curious! 
SECOND YAGER, 
The priest? °Tis enough to set one furious! 
FIRST CUIRASSIER. 
Shall we thus be driven to that beggarly Flanders, 
Away from Duke Friedland, the best of commanders ? 
Shall we march to the field for Spaniards ?—for those 
Whom we hate from our hearts, and should rather oppose ? 
I'll be hanged if Jdo so! I'll first run away. 
TRUMPETER. 
Why, this is the devil! Admitting we may 
Have disposed of our hides to the Kaiser, is that 
A cause why we should fight for a Spanish Red Hat ? 
SECOND YAGER. 
We have taken up arms, let all understand, 
At the Friedlander’s wish and word alone ; 
Were it not for Wallenstein Ferdinand 
Might look elsewhere for the props of his throne. 
FIRST DRAGOON. 
Since ’tis to the Friedlander’s genius we all owe 
Our triumphs, his fortunes alone we will follow. 
SERJEANT-MAJOR. 
My friends! will you listen to me for a moment ? 
A matter like this is fit subject for comment. 
I see rather farther, 1 think, than you all, 
And I fear that all this but preludes a fall. 
FIRST YAGER. 
Attend to Sir Oracle! Silence! Be still! 
SERJEANT-MAJOR. 
But first of all, Gusty, I beg you will fill 
Me a glass of Melnecker—my stomach is weak, 
And the wine may give me some spirit to speak. 
suTLERESS, (filling the glass for him. } 
Here, good Serjeant-major! You frighten one sadiy : 
I do hope your story won't turn out so badly ! 
SERJEANT-MAJOR. 
Now, Sirs, though the truth is contested by none 
That a man’s first care should be Number One, 
Yet still—as the General says—and ’tis true— 
The Many should always be kept in view. 
We, all of us here, are the Friedlander’s troops— 
Before us the burgher his door unlocks— 
He gives us good beds, and suppers and soups ; 
And the peasant must yoke his horse and his ox 
To our baggage-waggons—he dares not refuse— 
We can deal with his property just as we chuse. 
Let a Lancepesade* with a handful of men 
But quarter himself and his troop in a village, 
He is despot and autocrat there and then, 
And at will can range, and ravage, and pillage. 
They like us not, therefore ; they dread us—and would 
As soon see the devil himself as see 
Our curst yellow jackets. How, then, can it be 
That they rush not down on us, fierce as a flood, 


* A soldier who holds a rank midway between a private and a corporal. Lance- 
pesade is now almost obsolete, but was in use among the English writers of the 
seventeenth century. It is derived from the Italian Lancia Spezzata—a broken 
lance, (viz. a reduced officer ;) and the French Anspessade—an inferior corporal—is 
a corruption of the term. Lancepesade is not to be confounded with Lance 
corporal—the latter being a full corporal, though he receives but the pay of a private. 
The word in the text is Gefreiter, t. e. an Exempt—a soldier who has the command 
of from four to seven men, and is exempt from mounting guard. 
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And sweep from the land each plundering band ? 
The sword might be met by the quarter-staff, 
Aud they, of the two, are far the more numerous : 
How is it, then, that we force the riff-raff 
To crouch at our feet, to serve us, and humour us— 
How, I say, is it that this comes to pass, 
But because we combine in one terrible mass ? 
FIRST YAGER. 
You are right, boy !—all power in the Aggregate lies ; 
A truth not hid from the Friedlander neither, 
When eight years ago he brought under the eyes 
Of the Kaiser the whole of the army together. 
“ Twelve thousand,” ’twas told him, “they must not exceed.” 
* Pooh !—twelve,” said the Duke, “ I never can feed— 
But let me have sixty thousand, and see 
If they’re not as well quartered as troops can be.” 
So the Kaiser agreed to shell out the shiners ; 
And in double quick time we were all Wallensteiners. 
SERJEANT-MAJOR. 
No doubt. For example, unsheath your brand 
And lop the least finger off my hand, 
Do you think that in lopping that finger away 
You have taken the finger alone? I say 
You have robbed my hand of all strength and worth, 
And that which remains is a stump thenceforth. 
So is it with these eight thousand horse 
Now ordered for Flanders ; they are, as it were, 
No more than the army’s least finger in force ; 
But, lop them away, and say, if you dare, 
That the army is only a fifth part the worse ! 
I tell you, these lost, it is up with the host ; 
All fear is gone by—all respect and dread— 
The peasant replumes his crest, and again a 
Black series of bills in the Courts of Vienna 
Are filed against us for board and bed ; 
And then we may dine with Duke Humphrey instead 
Of Duke Friedland, who also will sink in the wreck ; 
There are creatures at court just now who would not 
Be sorry to stamp, if they could, on his neck ; 
In short, we and ours will all go to pot, 
For, who is to stand to us? How can we build 
On the hope that our contracts will e’er be fulfilled ? 
Division is Ruin, while Union is Power— 
Put the case : look at us, as we are at this hour ! 
What skill or what strength could avail to pierce 
Our square battalions, united and fierce, 
Though of different climes, as I'll shew you.—Dragoon, 
Pray, what may the name of your fatherland be ? 
FIRST DRAGOON. 
Old Ireland, my hearty! Slap that down for me. 
SERJEANT-MAJOR, (to the two Cuirassiers.) 
And you, as I take it, are—one a Walloon, 
And one an Italian—I guess from your tongue. 
FIRST CUIRASSIER. 
O! deuce a know J know from whom I am sprung ; 
Some vagabonds kidnapped me when I was young. 
SERJEANT-MAJOR, (to the first Harquebussier.) 
You were born, I am positive somewhere near this. 
FIRST HARQUEBUSSIER. 
I come from Buchau, by the blue Feder Sea. 
SERJEANT-MAJOR, (to the second Harquebussier. ) 
And you, neighbour, yonder there ? 
SECOND HARQUEBUSSIER. 
I am a Swiss, 
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SERJEANT-MAJOR, (to the first Yager. ) 
And yon, from what part of the land are you, Yager ? 
FIRST YAGER. 
’Twas Wismar gave birth to my people and me. 
SERJEANT-MAJOR. 
And you and I, Trumpeter, we are from Eger. 
Yet, who that had seen us summoned to horse, 
And combined by one blast from the trumpet’s mouth, 
Would have dreamed we thus met from north and from south, 
And not rather beheld in us one dense force ? 
Are we not, like the complicate works of a mill, 
Put in motion at once by one governing will? 
Is it not by one impulse we move to oppose— 
We charge—we sweep down on—we sabre our foes ? 
And what is the power that hath knitted and fixed us 
Till none who behold can distinguish betwixt us ? 
What is it but Wallenstein’s tact and address ? 
SECOND YAGER. 
To me such a view is new, I confess ; 
My way is to let the rest of the horse 
Fight devil, fight dog, and take my own course. 
FIRST CUIRASSIER. 
The Serjeant-Major is right! There’s a most 
Diabolical tampering now with the Crown ; 
They are hungering to trample the army down, 
That they and their clique may rule the roast. 
It is all a conspiracy, all a damn’d plot! 
SUTLERESS. 
A plot? a conspiracy ? Ach! mein Gott! 
Then I am blown up, I am dished—that’s clear! 
SERJEANT-MAJOR. 
Yes, yes! we shall soon be all bankrupts here. 
I happen to know of some officers who 
Are paying their men from their own privy purse, 
Expecting their cash, with fat interest too, 
In the end :—now these, when the Duke falls, of course, 
In lieu of their having a fortune to fob, 
Will find it, I’m thinking, a curséd bad job. 
SUTLERESS. 
O, Heavens above !—and the half of the army 
So deep in my books! You sadly alarm me: 
There’s Count Isolani, one of the chief— 
He owes me two hundred dollars, the thief! 
FIRST CUIRASSIER. 
Well, comrades, here’s matter, no doubt, to scare us ; 
However ’tis plain what must be our plan ; 
They will not, they dare not overbear us 
If we only stand out and combine as one man. 
Let them issue their mandates and proclamations ; 
We'll stick to our old Bohemian stations ; 
We will not truckle—we never will bow— 
The soldier contends for his honor now ! 
SECOND YAGER. 
We'll not go a-tramping, the Lord knows whither : 
If the Dutch want a trouncing, why, let them come hither. 
FIRST HARQUEBUSSIER. 
My friends, you should ponder this well at your leisure. 
*Tis the Kaiser’s own order—his high will and pleasure. 
TRUMPETER. 
A fig for the Kaiser! He’s nothing to us. 
FIRST HARQUEBUSSIER. 
Come, come, my good fellow, you mustn’t talk thus. 
TRUMPETER. 
I say but the truth, and what’s doubted by none. 
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FIRST YAGER. 
’Tis too true for a ballad: the Kaiser did govern, 
But the Friedlander now is the Sovereign’s Sovereign. 
SERJEANT-MAJOR. 
Yes, that’s the condition he holds office on. 
He has absolute power, without shackle or bar, 
To rule in the councils—make peace or make war ; 
Can confiscate lands—can amerce and ban— 
Proscribe and proclaim—can save and can kill— 
Can hang as he pleases, or pardon at will— 
Can make and unmake all field-officers—can 
In fine, act as Monarch himself in the land— 
This privilege he holds from the Kaiser’s own hand. 
FIRST HARQUEBUSSIER. 
He has great prerogatives—fearful powers— 
That can’t be denied ; but the Emperor still, 
I insist, is his master as much as ours. 
SERJEANT-MAJOR. 
Not quite as much, because Wallenstein 
Is, mind, a Frey-herr,—an enfranchised Prince 
Of the Empire, fully as good in his line 
As he of Bavaria. Not very long since 
When on duty at Brandeis, did I not see 
That Wallenstein’s princely head was suffered 
By the Kaiser himself to continue covered ? 
FIRST HARQUEBUSSIER. 
Ay, ay, friend; but that was in witness that he 
Had transferred and made over into the hands 
Of his General the whole of the Mecklenburgh lands. 
FIRST YAGER. 
What! wore he his hat and the Emperor by ? 
Confoundedly strange, if true, say 1! 
SERJEANT-MAJoR. (putting his hand in his pocket and producing a coin. ) 
If you think that I color the truth overmuch, 
Perhaps you'll believe what you see and touch. 
Whose image and title are stamped on this ore? 
SUTLERESS., 
Shew here :—I protest, there is Wallenstein’s face! 
SERJEANT-MAJOR. 
And pray, let me ask, what would you have more ? 
Is he not as a prince? Doth he not from his place 
Mint money, as well as King Ferdinand ? 
Has he not, like a prince, his own lieges and land ? 
Is he not styled Serene, and Illustrious, and so forth ? 
And has he not armies to marshal and shew forth ? 
FIRST HARQUEBUSSIER. 
In that which you state we all agree ; 
But we are the Emperor's lieges, you see; 
Who pays us is Emperor, that I maintain. 
TRUMPETER. 
And that I deny, and deny to your face. 
Here nine or ten months have rolled over and we 
Have been dancing attendance for payment in vain : 
Who pays us no¢ stands in our Emperor’s place. 
FIRST HARQUEBUSSIER (sharply. ) 
Our pay is in pretty good hands, I suppose. 
FIRST CUIRASSIER. 
Peace, gentlemen! peace! Would you finish with blows ? 
You brangie and wrangle—to ascertain what ? 
If the Kaiser be really Kaiser or not! 
We owe to the Kaiser profound obedience ; 
But because we would yield him a just allegiance 
We will ne’er troop to battle like herds of cattle. 
We will not, because priests and princes command, 
Be driven out thus from our old Fatherland. 
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It is best in the end for both vassal and lord 
When the soldier acts of his own accord, 
Who is’t but his soldiers alone that have made 
The Kaiser the mighty monarch we see him ? 
Who is it but they that still guarantee him 
His throne as a Christian Prince by their aid? 
His lickspittle sycophants—they who surround 
That throne—they who feast at his gilded board, 
May kneel at his feet—may sprawl on the ground— 
But the soldier bulwarks the State by his sword; 
Though toil is his guerdon on this side the grave. 
Why, then, should he yield up his 1np as a slave ? 
SECOND YAGER. 
All ancient potentates, Tyrant and Kaiser,* 
Took care of their soldiers—and those were the wiser. 
’Twas easy to fleece and plunder away 
When the army was kept in regular pay. 
FIRST CUIRASSIER. 
Let the soldier, then, feel his own rank and place! 
Whose bosom by self-respect is not fenced 
Will meet and deserve but contempt and disgrace. 
If I gamble my life I must stake it against is 
A something as precious, or else I am base 
Enough, like the Croat, to stand and hold 
My throat up to be cut for a scantling of gold. 
BOTH YAGERS. 
Yes! Honor is dearer than Life !—nothing’s clearer. 
FIRST CUIRASSIER. 
It is one thing to fight, and another to labour : 
You can’t make a ploughshare or spade of the sabre. 
It grows you no corn, bids blossom no thorn. 
The soldier is homeless, countryless ;—over 
The earth he must wander, a fugitive trover. 
He has no flocks, no ass and no ox. 
He wearily marches through strange and far lands. 
The city’s luxuriant and luring sheen, 
The festal hamlet, the meadowy green, 
The clustering vines and the harvest garlands 
Are things he can only remotely survey. 
Where, then, is his pleasure, or what can he treasure ? 
His self-respect is his single stay ; 
And he must have something he calls his own, 
Or he slaughters and burns as a savage alone. 
FIRST HARQUEBUSSIER. 
*Tis a dolorous life, God knows! to inherit. 
FIRST CUIRASSIER. 
Not so!—for myself, at least, I prefer it. 
I have trod the round world from land to land, 
Have noted and proved all modes of existence, 
Served under the Spanish Monarchy and 
The Venetian Republic, and lent my assistance 
To the kingdom of Naples; but Fortune’s cup 
Was ever for me distasteful and bitter. 
I have seen Priest, Merchant, Mechanic and Ritter,+ 
All ranks from the least to the loftiest up, 
And my iron doublet is still the vest 
That glesene me better than all the rest. 
FIRST HARQUEBUSSIER. 
I can’t say as much for my own, I protest. 
FIRST CUIRASSIER. 
Let those who are chasing some phantom of Life 
Go bustling and fuming through hubbub and strife. 





* Pronounced Kyser. 





+ Knight or Cavalier. 
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Let those who seek 'titles and ribbons and honors 
Crouch down, if they chuse, at the feet of the donors. 
Let those who would delve on their forefathers’ ground 
Till their children and grand-children spring up around, 
Pursue their sequestered labours. in peace— 
I cannot go partners with any of these ; 
Free will I live and free will I die, 
Indebted, to none and defrauding none, 
And glancing down from my charger on 
The moiling world with a soldier’s eye. 
FIRST YAGER. 
Bravo! you speak like a Trojan, my lad! 
FIRST HARQUEBUSSIER. 
So, then, you think it exceedingly pleasant 
To ride roughshod o’er the wretched peasant ? 
FIRST CUIRASSIER. 
Comrade !—the times are hard and sad ; 
The sword is bared and the scales are gone ; 
But let no man say that the warrior therefore 
The gladlier girds his weapon on. 
Though a soldier I can and wil/ be a man! 
But this let me add—lI will never be one 
To be trod on myself, without first knowing wherefore ! 
FIRST HARQUEBUSSIER. 
And whose is the fault, except our own, 
If we look for subsistence away from the Throne ? 
Here are sixteen years of war, hardship and dole, 
And the burgher and peasant must still pay the whole. 
FIRST CUIRASSIER. 
My friend, the good God who rules over Earth’s ball, 
Cuan’t equally meet the fancies of all : 
Some clamour for sun ; more wish he were set ; 
This asks for dry weather ; the other wants wet ; 
So, that which seems hardship and suffering to you 
Is to me but Life under a bright point of view. 
If I eat and drink at the burgher’s cost, 
I pity the burgher for what he has lost, 
But how can I alter the course of things ? 
It is just as when my charger springs 
O’er the field in his foaming and fiery wrath, 
Come who come may in front of my path— 
Let my brother be there—let me hear the wild, 
The heartwringing shrieks of my only child— 
; I cannot rein in my steed—he must 
Tread down the dear form in the bloody dust. 
FIRST YAGER, 
Poh! when are such accidents ever discussed ? 
FIRST CUIRASSIER. 
But now, friends, seeing a crisis is come, 
Shall we slink into rat-holes, timid and dumb? 
No! seize the occasion while yet you may. 
Don’t think that War’s harvests will last alway. 
Peace will come, and that soon—ere a man can say T'rapstick / 
What then will the soldier’s calling avail ? 
We shall all, when the peasant rewields his crabstick, 
Be dragging the devil again by the tail. 
Here are we in thousands ; why should we be mute ? 
We have now got the ball, for once, at our foot ; 
Let us make one bold simultaneous endeavour, 
Or the breadbasket henceforth hangs higher than ever. 
FIRST YAGER. 
A blue look-out! But it never shall be! 
- Come, then! let us all speak up without fear. 
SECOND YAGER. 
Yes, let us confer—let us settle things here. 
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FIRST HARQUEBUSSIER (to the Sutleress. ) 
Here, Gossip! how much is your reckoning with me ? 
SUTLERESS, 
O! tisn’t worth speaking about.— We'll see. 
( They reckon. ) 
TRUMPETER, 
What, then, you fight shy? But we shan’t much fret; 
For one tainted sheep infects a whole flock. 
( The Harquebussiers withdraw. ) 
FIRST CUFRASSIER. 
How shabby! In battle they’re firm as a rock. 
FIRST YAGER. 
They’re a pitiful, sculking, shirking, set! 
SECOND YAGER. 
Now, then, that they're off, it were well to consult 
How best we shall plant our grand catapult. 
TRUMPETER. 
Our planting plan is to plant ourselves here. 
FIRST CUIRASSIER. 
’Tis by discipline still, my friends, we must steer. 
Let every man rejoin his corps, 
And deport himself just as he did before, 
That = pre perceive and understand 
We are not in the least a mutinous band. 
I'll answer for all the Walloons that they 
Will not be behind where I lead the way. 
SERJEANT-MAJOR. 
Count Tertzky’s regiments, foot and horse, 
Will follow the same determined course. 
SECOND CUIRASSIER (taking his place beside the First.) 
Ne’er from the Walloon will the Lombard sever ! 
FIRST YAGER. 
The whvop of the Yager is, Freedom for ever! 
SECOND YAGER. 
In Power and with Power doth Freedom alone lie ; 
For Life or for Death I am Wallenstein’s only. 
FIRST RIFLEMAN. 
The light-hearted Lothringian* goes with the crowd, 
Where the goblet foams and the laugh is loud. 
FIRST DRAGOON. 
The Irishman follows where Fortune may guide. 
SECOND RIFLEMAN. 
The Tyrolese clings to his lord and hill-side. 
FIRST CUIRASSIER. 
Let the regiments, then, get neatly engrossed 
A respectful memorial from every host, 
Stating that none will abandon the land, 
That none of the troops will be forced or trepanned 
Into leaving the Friedlander—him who has been 
The soldier's protector in every scene ; 
And a deputation shall wait with this 
On Piccolomini—the Younger, that is, 
For he knows how to manage all things in that line ; 
He is hand and glove with Wallenstein ; 
And his influence as a discreet adviser 
Is likewise great with the King and Kaiser. 
SECOND YAGER. 
Good! Thus it shall stand, then! Let all agree 
That Piccolomini our spokesman shall be! 
TRUMPETERS, DRAGOONS, FIRST YAGER, SECOND CUIRASSIER and RIFLEMAN, (una voce.) 
Yes, Piccolomini our spokesman shall be! 
( They are about to go away.) 


* Native of Lorraine. 
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SERJEANT-MAJOR. 
First, Comrades, let’s quaff one glass from this place 
To Piccolomini’s Noble Grace ! 

SUTLERESS, (bringing @ flagon. ) 
No scores for this flagon! you have it free cost : 
Drink, sirs ; and success to the Friedlander’s host ! 
CUIRASSIERS. 
Killing and levelling, strong may they flourish! 
BOTH YAGERS. 
Swilling and revelling, long may they nourish ! 
DRAGOONS and RIFLEMEN. 
Long may the army lend lustre to Story! 
TRUMPETER and SERJEANT-MAJOR. 
Long may the Friedlander lead it to glory! 
SECOND CUIRASSIER, (sings. ) 
Up, up, gallant comrades! to horse! to horse! 
It is Freedom and Glory that summon: 
In battle Man feels his masculine force, 
Elsewhere he is weak, he is Woman! 

In battle no proxy avails him—none ; 
He stands for himself, and must struggle alone. 


( The troopers in the back ground come to the front of the stage and join in the chorus.) 
CHORUS. 
In battle no proxy avails him—none ; 
He stands for himself, and must struggle alone. 
FIRST DRAGOON. 
Fair Freedom has flown to some worthier zone ; 
Earth cradles but tyrants and tremblers ; 
Craft sits on the throne and Mankind have grown 
A herd of poltroons and dissemblers, 
But he who Death’s face can unquailingly scan, 
The soldier, the soldier is still a free man! 
CHORUS. 
But he who Death’s face can unquailingly scan, 
The soldier, the soldier is still a free man ! 
FIRST YAGER. 
Mirth dwells with him all the gay garlanded year ; 
He knows not despondence or sorrow ; 
He tilts against Fortune herself without fear, 
And looks through the Night for the Morrow ; 
But waiting tomorrow, still let him today 
Drain the Brimmer of Time to the lees while he may ! 
CHORUS. 
But, waiting tomorrow, still let him to-day 
Drain the Brimmer of Time to the lees while he may! 
( The glasses are refilled, and the troopers pledge one another and drink.) 
SERJEANT-MAJOR. 
In Heaven is woven his victory-wreath ; 
His toil is a vaunt and a pleasure :— 
The serf may dig deep in the clay beneath, 
And dream of unearthing a treasure ; 
In vain !—he digs on till his Autumn is past— 
He digs till he digs his own grave at the last! 
CHORUS. 
In vain!—he digs on till his Autumn is past— 
He digs till he digs his own grave at the last! 
FIRST YAGER. 
The guest at the feast whose shadow appals 
Is the rapidly-riding Ritter : 
Unbidden he enters the proud castle-halls, 
Where the pied lamps cluster and glitter. 
He proffers no gold—he sues not in form— 
He woos and he wins his bride by storm ! 
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CHORUS. 
He proffers no gold—he sues not in form— 
He woos aud he wins his bride by storm! 
SECOND YAGER. 


Why weeps his beloved ? 
Ah! the newly-wedded must sever! 

On earth is for him no abiding spot ; 
He leaves her,—and haply for ever! 

His headlong destiny drives him afar, 


Why wails she her lot ? 


For the world is again the Arena of War! 
CHORUS, 


His headlong destiny drives him afar, 


For the world is again the Arena of War! 
(The First Yager takes the two nearest troopers by the hand; the others Sollow 
his example, and all form a wide semicircle. ) 
FIRST YAGER, 

Then up, gallant comrades !—to horse and away! 

The foam of Life’s fountains is flowing ; 
Youth burns in our veins—shall we shrink from the fray ? 

No!—hence, while the spirit is glowing! 
Remember, if Life be not hazarded, none 
Can cherish that life as a prize he has won. 

CHORUS. 
Remember, if Life be not hazarded, none 
Can cherish that life as a prize he has won. 
( The curtain falls before the chorus has completely ceased. ) 


THE CAPABILITIES OF IRELAND ; 


BEING A SEQUEL TO THE 


Havine concluded our rapid glance at 
Irish scenery and society, we now pro- 
ceed to a still more concise view of the 
Capabilities of the Country. 

We address ourselves to the ca- 
pitalist and the man of mercantile 
enterprise. Such men require facts 
only, and we shall endeavour to state 
the leading facts that suggest them- 
selves with businesslike despatch. 

Itis an admitted fact that property 
to an enormous amount lies, as far as 
we are concerned, almost dormant in 
the hands of moneyed men in Great 
Britain, who would willingly embark it 
in any safe speculation that offered a 
permanent remunerative interest of 
more than the same property could 
now realize if vested in the funds. 

To constitute a safe speculation the 
requisites generally looked to are, first, 
a full protection of the rights of pro- 
perty similarly situated with the pro- 
perty to be risked ; and secondly, a 
reasonable prospect that if so pro- 
tected, the property risked will realize a 
certain profit. 

On these premises, we consider our- 
selves safe in stating our opinion that 
property embarked in agriculture, in 
manufactures, in fisheries, in mining 
operations, and in general mercantile 
trade in Ireland, has, and will continue 
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to have, as full protection as can be se- 
cured elsewhere in these islands: and 
that capital judiciously invested in any 
of these pursuits in Ireland may be made 
to render a permanent remunerative 
interest greater than could be realized 
on the same amount in the funds, 

Here at the outset a few words are 
demanded in explanation of our views 
with regard to the security of pro- 
perty—particularly of property vested 
in agriculture, in this country. We 
are far from overlooking the danger to 
be apprehended from Whiteboyism 
and predial outrage. We acknow- 
ledge with regret and shame that such 
danger exists to a degree that is both 
formidable and disgraceful. But, re- 
flecting that these dangers chiefly befall 
individuals of the lower class, and arise 
from an impression on the part of our 
rural inquisitors that these individuals 
have been unjustly intruded on the 
rights of labour—(for the rights of 
labour are in Ireland synonymous with 
the rights of subsistence among all 
below the rank of the farmer)—of 
other humble persons, and that they 
rarely or never befall the extensive 
purchaser of fee-simple estates or even 
of large leasehold interests ; and joining 
to this the consideration that it is pal- 
pably the interest of this body of men, 
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misguided though they are, not to ob- 
struct the operation of any change by 
which the rights of labour will be ren- 
dered more secure ; and recollecting 
the fact, that while haggards have been 
burning, and farmers, between the 
malice of the incendiary and the drag 
of the pauper, have been despairing 
throughout every quarter of Great 
Britain, almost every successive sale 
of landed property in Ireland has 
brought an additional year’s purchase 
in the market—we cannot but consider 
ourselves justified in the conclusion 
that there is ample security for the in- 
vestment of capital in any agricultural 
speculation that does not tend to di- 
minish local employment in Ireland. 
While we remain without poor-laws 
more cannot be expected from us ; and 
in the meantime we consider the 
danger of predial outrage resulting 
chiefly from the want of poor iaws, as 
no more than a just counterbalance to 
the evils which attend their maladmi- 
nistration on the other side of the 
channel. So far of the security of 
property invested in agriculture ; as to 
that of capital embarked in manufac- 
tures or general trade, there cannot be 
a doubt that security exists in Ireland 
to a much greater degree than in Great 
Britain. Malicious burnings, destruc- 
tion of machinery, breaking of weirs, 
milldams and stake nets, dictations 
of operatives, strikes and combination 
outrages in general (matters of daily 
occurrence in Great Britain), are here 
comparatively unknown. We appeal 
to the press of the two countries for 
confirmation of the fact. With regard 
to mining operations, we recollect no 
instance on this side of the water, since 
the year 1641, of any malicious de- 
struction of property whatever ; and 
we have no doubt that the same policy 
which insures the fishing vessel in the 
inhospitable German ocean might be 
effected for a much lower premium on 
the same craft off the well-harboured 
west of Ireland. 

Dismissing the question of security, 
we proceed to the more important 
point of remunerative return, and first, 
with regard to agriculture. 

There are in Great Britain, accord- 
ing to the tables laid béfore the Emi- 
gration Committee of the House of 
Commons in 1827, by Mr. Cowling, 
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34,014,000 acres of cultivated land ; 
to which if we add, for 140 subsequent 
enclosure acts, at an average of about 
1700acres per act, 240,000 acres,we shall 
have a total of 34,254,000 acres of cul- 
tivated land in Great Britain, yielding, 
as appears by an estimate formed from 
the property tax returns of 1810, an 
agricultural produce of the annual value 
of £150,000,000. 

There are in Ireland, according to 
the estimate of Mr. Griffith, under 
whom the valuation of lreland is now 
taking place, 14,603,000 acres of cul- 
tivated land, yielding, on the estimate 
of the same high authority, an agricul- 
tural produce of the annual value of 
£36,000,000. 

Now, assuming that the arable land 
of Ireland is capable, by tillage and 
culture, of an equal degree of produc- 
tiveness with that of Great Britain,—a 
position which no practical man ac- 
quainted with our great limestone plain 
will dispute—it appears from the simple 
comparison of extents cultivated and 
produce yielded in either country, that, 
before the soil of Ireland attains an 
equality in present productiveness with 
that of Great Britain, the value of 
her produce must increase from 
£36,000,000 to nearly £64,000,000 
per annum—or, in other words, it ap- 
pears that the productive powers of the 
soil of Ireland, as compared with the 
soil of Great Britain, are as yet scarcely 
more than half developed, and that the 
profits on an increased produce of the 
yearly value of twenty-eight millions of 
money are still to be realized in this 
country. 

Such are the results of a simple 
comparison of the extents cultivated 
and produce yielded. But if we take 
into consideration the extent to which 
produce may still be increased by a 
greater degree of cultivation than 
Great Britain at present possesses, we 


shall obtain the data of still more 
startling conclusions. The 34,254,000 
acres of cultivated land in Great 


Britain are tilled by 1,055,982 agricul. 
tural labourers ; the 14,603,000 acres 
of cultivated land in Ireland are tilled 
by 1,131,715 agricultural labourers.*— 
That is, in other words, “there are in 
Ireland about five agricultural labourers 
for every fwo that there are for the 
same quantity of land in Great Britain.” 


* This total, in both cases, includes occupiers not employing Jabourers, as well as 
labourers not occupying.—See Population Abstracts for Great Britain and Ireland 


for 1831. 
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( See third Report of Commissioners for 
inquiring into the condition of the poorer 
classes in Ireland. ) 

Now, if we assume the extreme case, 
that every acre of arable land in Ire- 
land could be made to yield a return 
for the amount of labour that could be 
bestowed upon it, proportionate to the 
present rate yielded & each acre ac- 
cording to its amount of cultivation in 
Great Britain, the question would 
stand thus :—Every acre of arable 
land in Ireland ought to yield a pro- 
duce greater than an acre of arable 
land in Great Britain, in the proportion 
of five totwo. But 34,254,000 acres 
of arable land in Great Britain 

ield a produce of the annual value 
of £150,000,000, therefore, 14,603,000 
acres of arable land in Ireland ought 
to yield a prodnce of the annual value 
of about 

£64,000,000 
oeee =£160,000,000, 





or in other words, the agricultural pro- 
duce of Ireland ought to exceed that 
of Great Britain by ten millions a year. 

But this is manifestly an overstate- 
ment : first, from the omission of brute 
labour, which forms so material an 
ingredient in the culture of Great 
Britain, where there are perhaps three 
horses for every two that there are for 
the same extent of ground in Ireland, 
and oxen twenty to one ; and secondly, 
from theunwarrantable assumption that 
land is capable of production to any 
extent in proportion to the amount of 
labour expended on it ; whereas the 
fact seems to be that most of the land 
of Great Britain has already approached 
a point of productiveness beyond 
which no expenditure of labour is 
likely,in the present state of agricultural 
science, to carry it. Still, that unlimited 
culture, the means of which we may 
be fairly said to possess, is capable of 
making the soil of Ireland somewhat 
more productive than the average of 
the land in Great Britain, must be 
clear to any one who has travelled in 
both countries, and observed the still 
slow progress which correct principles 
of farming have made in many of the 
English counties. If all the arable 
land of the United Kingdom could be 
rendered as productive as the average 
of the Lothians in Scotland, our annual 
produce would amount in Great Britain 
to the value of two hundred and forty 





* Calculating on the increase of population since 1831. 


millions, and in Ireland to the value of 
one hundred millions and upwards.— 
We may, therefore, safely assume that 
the soil of Ireland has only developed 
one half of its productive power, and 
that the profits on an increased agri- 
cultural produce of the annual value of 
thirty-six millions of money are still to 
be realized in the country. 

It now remains to inquire what net 
profit this increased produce ought to 
yield. The 1,170,000* Irish labourers 
who now receive on an average 83d. 
per day, for 166 days out of the year, 
each, which is at the miserable rate of 
2s. 3d. per week during the whole 
year, must, in the first place have 
their wages raised to ls. per day each, 
or 6s. per week all the year round, so 
that to the £6,844,500 now received as 
agricultural wages by the labourers of 
Ireland, we must add £11,407,500 for 
the difference of increased wages and 
full employment. Next we will allow 
an increase in the rental equal to the 
proportion of rent now reserved in 
Great Britain, which is estimated at 
somewhat less than two ninths of the 
produce, and amounts on our supposed 
increase to asum of nearly £8,000,000 ; 
and deducting these two items of in- 
creased wages and increased rent from 
the gross increase of produce, we will 
have a remainder of, say in round 
numbers, £16,600,000 per annum to 
meet the interest on capital invested 
in buildings, stock, and implements. 
The value of the farming stock of 
Ireland at present is, we will sup- 
pose, equal to two years’ even 
a large estimate ; we will allow the 
same value for the additional stock 
required, and the interest at 6 per 
cent. will amount to £3,600,000 per 
annum ; and leave a net balance of 
thirteen millions a year clear profit on 
the increased produce which Ireland may 
be made to yield. Here then, we trust 
we have shown that an ample field for 
the profitable employment of capital 
lies open to the moneyed man. It is 
true aes are difficulties in the way : 
many of these difficulties will soon be 
correctly estimated by the newly in- 
corporated soneen fur the improve- 
ment of waste lands in Ireland ; and 
from their experience, future specu- 
lators will better know what to avoid, 
and what to seek in the investment of 
their capital. That the company will 
be successful we entertain no doubt 
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Their principle is patriotic and their 
design judicious: lands, as they are re- 
claimed and put in heart by their ex- 
ertions, will be again offered to the 
competition of the public, who will 
thus derive the same advantage in the 
investment of capital in agriculture, as 
they do from the introduction of a 
superior article in any of the other 
markets. 

If any reader be sceptical, we can 
only repeat, we have as good land as 
the British ; we can aftord to till it 
better ; we ought therefore to have at 
least as good a crop. But we have not 
half so gocd a crop in proportion to 
our capabilities ; we therefore look to 
double our annual produce at least be- 
fore we rest satisfied. How the im- 
provement is to take place is another 
subject of important speculation. In 
the first place, any one looking at the 
face of the country must see that im- 
mense quantities of arable land lie 
unproductive in the nooks and corners 
of our misshapen enclosures ; that 
the soil lost in ragged head-ridges, 
gripes, and bohereens is very consider- 
able ; that thousands of acres of wet 
and rushy bottoms might easily be 
made eahdhiies meadow land; and that 
almost universally a vast improvement 
has still to take place in all our imple- 
ments of husbandry. Next, the intel- 
ligent observer must be struck with the 
want of proper roads for the transport 
of manure and produce, but particu- 
larly with the inaccessible condition of 
thousands of noble limestone quarries, 
which. only wait a practicable avenue 
through which to pour fertility over 
whole parishes and baronies. Then, 
when our fences are reduced to con- 
venient forms—when all the available 
surface of the land is cleared and 
drained, and made accessible—when 
our mines of manure are opened up, 
aud all our mechanical aids of labour 


ready to be put in operation—the 
question of the most profitable rotation 
of crops, and the best description of 
seeds, will still remain to exercise the 
ingenuity of the farmer.* We have 
now surely made out a sufficient case 
of improvements to be looked for, to 
justify our speculation on the possibility 
of obtaining an additional produce 
from the arable land of the island ; and 
will next proceed to consider how far 
the bog lands of Ireland invite the at- 
tention of the capitalist. 

The waste lands of Ireland are esti- 
mated by Mr. Griffith at 5,340,736 
acres : of these it is estimated by the 
commissioners for reporting on the 
bogs of Ireland, that 2,830,000 acres 
are bog, either flat or mountain, and 
all reclaimable at a greater or a less 
expense. In estimating the expense 
of these reclamations, the engineers 
employed by the commissioners took 
into account the expense only of the 
main drainages which would be re- 
quired to make the land fit to receive 
its first crop of potatoes, and these ex- 
penses they estimated at under £2 per 
acre in all cases, and at so low as 
£1 10s. per acre in many cases. But 
however intelligent this scientific class 
of men might be, it is now certain that 
they considerably underrated the ex- 
peuse which must be incurred before 
bog lands can be rendered fit for the 
reception of any crop. It is true that 
the experimental improvements which 
have since tuken place, and which seem 
so decidedly to contradict these ori- 
ginal estimates, have been conducted 
on a scale not sufficiently extensive to 
give full fair play to the capital em- 
barked : still where we find Mr. Fe- 
therstone, whose operations are con- 
ducted on a considerable scale and in 
the best manner, unable to reclaim bog 
lands under an expense. of £8 per 
acre,t and Lord Palmerston expending 


* « If Ireland received seed from Pomerania, Silesia, and Poland, the value of her 
agricultural products would be iacreased many millions annually."—-Report on the 
State of Agriculture, 1836 ; Mr. Saunders’ Evidence. 

+ The waste lands of Great Britain amount to no less than 22,579,330 acres, an 
extent greater than the whole superticies of Ireland.—See Poor Inquiry, Ireland, 


Appendix, H. Part I. Table, No. 2. 


¢ Some of these improvements are thus described by Mr. Griffith: —«In the 


neighbourhood of Killucan, in the county of Westmeath, Mr, Fetherstone is now im- 
proving a large tract of bog, apparently with great success. He has imported wrought- 
iron rails, railroad waggons, and all the variety of draining tools that have been used 
at Chatmoss, near Manchester, which moss is exactly similar to our flat bogs. Mr, 
Murphy is also making improvements on a portion of the great Bog of Allen, in the 
county of Kildare. Both these gentlemen have followed the system of draining 
adopted at Chatmoss. They plough the surface by horses having square wooden pat- 
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as much as £25 per acre on bog-lands 
on his estate, (Report on the state 9) 
Agriculture, 1836, Mr, Clarke's evi- 
dence,) we cannot see Teason to expect 
that any amount of capital or extent of 
operations would enable us to reclaim 
our bogs at so low a rate as was hoped 
for at the time of the original esti- 
mates. It is, however, in evidence be- 
fore the committee of the House of 
Commons appointed to inquire into 
the condition of the Irish poor in 1830, 
that bog land in the county of Sligo 
has beer n reclaimed and rendered worth 
arent of 30s. per acre per annum, at 
an expense of about £7 an acre; or, 
if retained in the hands of the pro- 
prietor, that it would repay all expenses 
by three years’ produce, leaving all sub- 
sequent returns clear gain. (Report 
of Committee.) Let us, however, say 
£10 an acre for purchase and improve- 
ments, and if the land be made worth 
30s. an acre yearly rent by the ex- 
penditure, it is clear that a large profit 
is still to be realized on even our wastes 
and bogs. That the improvement of 
land already arable is the better spe- 
culation at present, we believe there is 
no doubt. Mr. Griffith and Mr. Weale 
concur in the opinion that the same 
capital and skill might be applied to the 
old enclosures and the hilly ground 
with a much greater certainty of profit 
to the proprietors, and of commen- 
surate advantage to the tenantry than 
if expended on a speculative project of 
; reclaiming bogs. (See Papers on the 
Experimental Improvements at King 
William’s-town, 1834.) 

We now proceed to state the ease 
of manufactures, and have no doubt 
that we shall be able to show sufficient 
inducement to men of capital to 
entitle us to their most serious atten- 
tion. 

The subjects of most interest to the 
manufacturer, whom we will suppose 
secure of a market, are ns Hands, 
and Raw Material, the last involving 
facility of access. Power we possess 
from two sources, water and fuel. Our 
water power has never been calcu- 





































lated : it is in fact so great as almost 
to defy calculation. There is no 
country in the world where water- 





powers and navigable levels are so 
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almost anv river that 
The rivers of Engiand 


navigable, but it is a fictitious power 
that turns’ the machinery upon theit 
banks ; the rivers of Highland Scot- 
land are unnavigable torrents, possess- 
ing immense water power it is true, but 
wasting it in the midst of sterility.— 
The chief rivers of Ireland, on the 
other hand, as they flow through a rich 
corn-bearing country, afford by their 
gradual descent a prolonged succession 
of water- -powers to grind the grain that 
grows upon their banks, or to turn to 
various manufactures the raw material 
that their navigable levels float upwards 
from the sea. The Suir, while it con- 
verts to flour the produce of the rich 
plains of Tipperary, brings up the 
cotton which it turns to thread in the 
spinning-mills upon its banks, and after- 
wards bears down both manufactured 
articles to be exported to Liverpool 
or London, from the quay of Water- 
ford. It needs buta little further invest- 
ment of capital, and the same might be 
said of the Barrow, the Boyne, the 
Blackwater, the Slaney, the Suck, the 
Bann, the Maig, the Fergus, the Lee, 
and the Litfey—all more or less navi- 
gable, and all abounding in water power. 
But what shall we say of the Shannon, 
navigable from source to mouth, a dis- 
tance of 240 miles, and possessing one 
concentrated waterpower at Castle- 
connell, able to drive more than four 
times all the machinery now worked by 
all the steam-engines of Glasgow ? 
And we have but touched upon river 
power: every feeder of every river 
enumerated, every minor river and 
each of its feeders is equal to horse 
powers unnumbered. Nor have we 
yet enumerated the waterpowers of 
our lakes. The surplus waters of Loch 
Erne alone would drive half the mill- 
wheels in Ulster. Loch Conn pours 
through the Moy a waterpower equal 
to all the steam-engines of Bel- 
fast. Loch Corrib, Loch Mask, and 
Loch Carra, may be looked on as one 
great mill-dam, covering 64,000 acres 
of ground—the whole waters of which 
descend from 64 to 14 feet to the sea 
at Galway. Loch Beltra is another 


natural mill-dam, 1000 acres in extent, 





tens attached to their hoofs; and afterwards by means of the railroad and waggons, 


cover the bog, to the depth of four inches, with clayey limestone gravel. In these ex- 


periments great attention is paid to economy; and I expect in the course of a year 
or two, we shall be enabled to determine with certainty as to the advantage of specu- 
lating largely in the reclamation of boys in this country."—Experimental Improvemgnt 
Rep oils. 
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with a catch-water basin of 50 square 
miles, and a fall of 40 feet into Clew 
Bay at Newport. Loch Ina, and 
the Lochs of Ballinahinch send their 
united waters into the bay of Briterbuy, 
with the force of thousands of horse 
powers. The lakes of been a ae 
a slower stream, but a greater body of 
water, and perhaps an equal power 
through the Inny to the Shannon. The 
discharge of Loch Teroig, Loch 
Graney, and Loch O'Grady, all seated 
high in the Slieve Baughta mountains 
—is an unestimated force that daily 
runs to waste in the bay of Scariff. 
The overflow of the Lakes of Killarney 
cries out for occupation from all the 
rocks that line the channel of the 
Laune, while from the remoter re- 
cesses of Iveragh and Dunkerron, 
streams pouring from mountain lochs 
unnumbered clamour for wheels to 
drive as they descend unnoticed to the 
sea. The enumeration is not half 
eomplete: the lakes of Donegal, of 
Leitrim, of Sligo, and Roscommon— 
national treasures in any less favoured 
land—are still behind. But space 
compels us, and the fear that we have 
already dwelt too long on a subject 
which ought to be known to every 
man acquainted with the commonest 
map of the country, reconciles us to 
leave this section without farther illus- 
tration. 

With respect to fuel or steam power 
we are not su rich; still we can show 
sufficient cause for the prevalence of the 
impression that we are, so fur as fuel is 
concerned, decidedly poor, as well as for 
a cheering expectation that proper mea- 
sures can at any time develop very great 
local resources in this essential material 
of national wealth. The coal fields of 
Ireland differ from those of Great 


‘Britain in quality and in situation. 


The fuel produced in Britain is bright 
coal—that raised in Ireland is in great 


part anthracite or blind coal ; the locali- 


ties in which the coal measures lie in 
Great Britainare chiefly on the sea-coast 
—but in Ireland they are, with the single 
exception of the Ballycastle colliery, 
all inland. Here, then, are two great 
inducements to prosecute the working 
of coal-mines in Great Britain in pre- 
ference to those on this side of the 
cbannel—general superiority of pro- 
duce for the domestic uses of life, and 
facility of transport. But this superi- 
ority in quality extends no farther than 
the domestic uses of fuel. In the 
generation of steam, blind coal is an 


-equally efficient agent ; and in smelting 
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and kiln-dryfng it is much superior. 
Why then have the great beds of blind 
coal with which Ireland abounds not 
been worked to a greater extent ? The 
answer is plain—because they are, 
comparatively speaking, inaccessible. 
The Leinster district, which is in point 
of present access much the most favour- 
ed, lies at a distance of sixty miles from 
the capital on one side, and is separated 
from the southern market by a lofty 
range of mountains on the other: the 
distriet, it is true, abuts pretty nearly 
on the Barrow ; but hitherto no profit- 
able workings have been obtained near 
enough to that navigation to make the 
water transit available for the pro- 
duce ; for as to constructing a railway 
from the month of the river to the 
nearest means of carriage, that is an 
undertaking altogether out of the 
sphere of Irish speculation. The seams 
of coal, besides, lie deep, and what 
with the expense of working, and the 
length of overland carriage on carts, it 
isno wonder that expectations of nationak 
benefit from the Castlecomer and Kille- 
naule coal country have hitherto been 
anything but sanguine with the public. 
The Munster district again lies in the 
very heart of the country described as 
so inaccessible in a former portion of 
this paper : the Blackwater, which runs 
through part of it,is not there navi- 
gable ; and to carry the coal across the 
Boggra mountains to Cork, or over the 
range of Slievemish to Tralee, or 
through the wilds of Newmarket to 
Limerick, would be a work so expen- 
sive as to cut up all remuneration. The 
remaining portions of the district lying 
chiefly in Clare, are even more out of 
the way. It costs 12s. 6d. per ton 
to convey goods overland from Ennis 
to Limerick: the expense would be 
nearly doubled in transporting coal 
from the remoter districts of Moyferta 
and Burrin—the ill success of the 
Manster collieries is therefore not to be 
wondered at. We have said that the 
coal of Ireland is in great part of the 
blind quality. All the coal south of 
a line drawn from Dublin to Galway 
is of this description ; the coal north 
of the same line is chiefly bituminous, 
and the quality is generally of a 
medium between the quick” blazing 
coal of Scotland, and the caking coal 
of Whitehaven. “On the whole.” 
says Mr. Griffith, “a very good coal 
for culinary and manufaeturing pur- 
poses.” — Report on Survey and Valua- 
tion of Ireland, 1824. 

The chief deposit of this coal, which 
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is associated with most valuable beds 
of iron-stone, richer in quality than that 
of Shropshire itself, lies in the vicinity 
ef Loch Allen, about the sources of 
the Shannon, in the counties of Leitrim, 
Slige, and Roscommon, and extends 
northward and eastward into Cavan, 
Here it is estimated there are in one 
stratum thirty millions of tons of good 
coal, capable of being raised at an ex- 
pense which would enable the pro- 
prietor to sell them with ample profit 
at the rate of 5s. per ton at the pit 
mouth. An equal quantity, but of a 
quality less good, lies in the stratum 
below, but these would neither realize 
the same price, nor be raised so 
cheaply. Now, here again, the reason 
ef failure in former workings, as of 
present lukewarmness in commencing 
new operations, is the same—difficulty 
of access and transport. ‘To convey a 
ton af couls from Loch Allen to Dublin 
used to cost 12s.—this was prior to the 
time of opening the Shannon naviga- 
tion ; it is therefore not surprising that 
the enterprise did not go on at that 
time. The navigation is now opened, 
but is still incomplete, and even at this 
day the carriage of goods from Loch 
Alien to the capital would be attended 
with a very heavy expense. Mean- 
while the district has no other outlet, 
and the damp on public speculation, 
arising from the failure of the old 
Arigna iron-works—a failure chiefly 
attributable to mismanagement and 
want of title—still continues to con- 
nect the very names of Arigna and 
Loch Allen with ideas of loss and 
failure. 

So far we have, we think, shown 
good grounds for our opinion that the 
impression which sets us down as de- 
ficient in fuel is fallacious; we now 
proceed to state our reason for looking 
forward to better times. Whatever 
main trun of railroad may be laid down 
towards the south, must pass through 
the Leinster coal district. A line of 
railroad is, it is trae, a more expensive 
means of transit than the German Sea, 
or the [rish Channel; still, wherever 
the trafic of a railroad exists, there 
will be a demand fer the best species 
of fuel, not only for the generation of 
steam, but for the supply of the lecal 
comforts attending ov the improved 
condition of the country; so that, 
whether the cost of transport permit 
the supply of Kilkenny coal to the 
capital or not, there is, at least, the 
certainty of a considerable increase of 
docal consumption ; demand will cer- 


tainly increase facility of produce, and 
with a better system of operations a 
cheaper article must eventually be 
brought to market. Thus we have no 
doubt thatthe formation of the first main- 
trunk of a southern railway will im- 
mediately bring the Leinster coal 
country into extensive and profitable 
occupation, and that manufacturers of 
the midland district will have no diffi- 
culty in procuring fuel at as cheap a 
rate as that commodity is now sup- 
plied to some of the manufacturing 
counties of England. The question of 
the extension of such a trunk to Valen- 
tia or to Beerhaven is in like man- 
ner the question of idleness or occupa- 
tion for the collieries of Munster. Go 
as it will, such an extension must cross 
the district somewhere between Mallow 
and Abbeyfeale, and wherever it pene- 
trates it, the effects are certain in a 
greater or a less degree of immediate 
profitable occupation, That such works 
will in all probability be executed, and 
that such effects will ere long follow, 
we firmly believe; but whether the 
Leinster and Munster coal-fields are to 
be so benefitted in our time or not, it 
is certain that one work of the utmost 
importance to the Loch Allen district 
is at present in progress of completion, 
we mean the Ulster canal, which will 
open up the whole of the south of 
Ulster, from Coalislaund and Dungan- 
non on the east, to Belturbet and the 
skirts of the more immediate district of 
Loch Allen at Swanlinbar on the west, 
and give another outlet beside the 
Shannon to all that now inaccessible 
country between Loch Allen and Loch 
Erne. Finally, with regard to the 
quantity of coal capable of being raised 
in Ireland, we believe that although the 
superticial extent of our coal-fields equals 
that of the coal-fields of Great Britain, 
the good coal contained in our beds does 
not amount to one fiftieth part of that 
contained in the British. One-fiftieth 
part of a supply which is calculated to 
be equal to the consumption of at least 
a thousand years, is, however, a suf- 
ficient quantity to be worth the con- 
sideration of speculators either in the 
article itself, or on the effects of its sup- 
ply upon trade in general. 

But eventhough coal werea production 
unknown in the country, we would still 
have an amount of mechanical power 
from water and other sources so great as 
to entitle us to the most serious atten- 
tion of the manufacturer. The prin- 
cipal source to which we refer, besides 
that*of water, is bog turf, a species of 
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fuel of which the supply may be said to 
be inexhaustible, and of which the uses 
are only beginning to be known. Turf 
fuel is now employed under the engines 
of the Inland Navigation Company’s 
steam-boats upon the Shannon, and is 
found to generate steam as powerfully 
as coal, and at a much cheaper rate.* 
The supply, we have said, may be 
called inexhaustible; and when we 
consider that a cubic yard of bog fur- 
nishes, with a liberal allowance for 
waste, the material of at least a hun- 
dred turf, each eighteen inches long 
by four on the side, previous to dry- 
ing ; that four hundred of these turf 
constitute a large kish, which is equal 
to at least three bags of coal; and that 
there are in Ireland 2,800,000 acres of 
bog, of an average depth of three yards, 
that is forty billions of cubie yards of 
bog and upwards, or better than ten 
billions of kishes of turf, equal to two 
billions and a half of tons of coal 
nearly, that is, more than one hundred 
and fifty years’ consumption of fuel for 
the united kingdom, at the rate of 
fifteen millions of tons of coal 
per year—the assertion will not, we 
think, appear extravagant. In_ esti- 
mating our bogs ut an average depth 
of nine feet, let it be remembered that 
many parts of the great bogs of Mayo, 
Gulway, and the district of the Bog of 
Allen, are thirty and forty feet in 
depth, and that the deeper the bog the 
more compact, bituminous, and in- 
flammable is the turf. It is true, bog- 
turf is at present an expensive and un- 
satisfactory species of fuel, but if 
private individuals quarried their own 
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coal, as they now cut and prepare their 
own turf, the consequences would be 
the same with regard to coal also. The 
time, we have no doubt, is coming 
when the preparation of turf fuel wilt 
be conducted on a large scale, and with 
vastly increased efficiency ; «and the 
removal of the turf is the most effec- 
tive step to the reclamation of the soil 
below, so that should turf fuel at any 
time come to be extensively used in 
this country, the consequences would 
be equally satisfactory to the manu- 
fucturer and the agriculturist. 

Thus far of power—the main object 
of the manufacturer’s search. As to 
hands, a short statement shall suffice. 
There are in the country about three 
million eight hundred thousand adults 
of both sexes: of these, upwards of 
two millions and a half are ready for 
any honest employment that will pay 
them on an average better than their 
present pittance of 2s, per week, men 
and women, all the year round. The 
necessities of agriculture cannot at any 
time require more than eight hundred 
thousand male, and two hundred thou- 
sand female adults in full employment : 
all the remainder are at the nranufac- 
turer’s service. They will need in+ 
struction, it is true, but the difference 
of cheap wages would well compensate 
for the expense of bringing over British 
furemen. 

Power and hands, then, are: abun- 
dant ; and so far as the mere import of 
the raw material goes, we are furnished 
with every possible facility. To con- 
vey the raw material from the sea-port 
to the inland factory, or, where the 


* «T have in my evidence already given to the Committee on Public Works for 


Treland, the fact of the Lady Dunally steam-boat, on the Shannon, going 30 miles 
per day, consuming 30 boxes of turf fuel, at 4d. per box, which is at the rate of 4d. 
per mile for propelling the vessel. The steam company of the Shannon river de- 
serve the highest praise for the application of turf fuel, the production of the country, 
in preference to that of coal, for working the steam engine; and although the appli- 
cation of turf fuel in working a steam-engine be not in this case new, yet it is very im- 
portant to Ireland to see it practically applied to so useful a purpose—because it is to 
be hoped that all the engines on board the steam-boats navigating the lakes and 
rivers of Ireland, will be worked by turf fuel alone, which will give ample employ- 
ment to the labouring population, and be the meaus of draining and improving the 
extensive bogs which lie adjacent to these lake and’ river navigations.”— Evidence of 
Mr. Bald before the Committee appointed to report on the Connaught lakes. © 29th 
June, 1835. 

+ We must here correct an important mistake, most likely of the printer, in- an 
estimate given before the Select Committee of Survey and. Valuation of Ireland in 
1824. It is stated (see page 64 of Minutes of Evidence) that “ Ireland contains, 
between flat bog and mountain bog, three millions of acres ; and if the mean depth be 
taken at three yards, there will be in Ireland 7,055,247,360 cubic yards of bog soil.” 
Instead of 7,055,247,360, the amount of cubic yards on the data assumed should be 
43,560,000,000. 
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material is the growth of the country, 
to transport the manufactured article 
from the factory to the seaport with 
equal advantage, will, we admit, re- 
quire a much better system of com- 
munication, either by extended inland 
navigation, or by railroads. Still there 
is a great open for the investment of 
capital in those manufactures, which 
encourage the local production of their 
own material—we allude particularly 
to the flax-spinning and corn-milling 
trades, in which capital well applied is 
invariably found to create a market at 
the mill-door, Thus an increased 
growth of flax, to an immense extent, 
has followed the investment of capital 
in linen-spiuning mills in Ulster ; and 
the erection of the flour and corn mills 
on the Suir and Barrow within the 
last fifty years, has increased the grain 
produce of the adjacent districts to an 
extent that will appear scarce credible. 
We will confirm our views in the latter 
instance by quoting an account of all 
the flour sent into Dublin from the 
mills of the county Carlow, in the 
vear 1785, now fifty years since ; eX- 
tracted from returns printed in the 
journals of the Irish House of Com- 
mons, vol. xii.; and will add a com- 
parative statement of the quantity of 
grain ground in the same county within 
the last year, on the authority of a 
leading mercantile house in Dublin, 
It is to be borne in mind that in 1785 
Dublin was the only channel of export 
from this county. 


Cwts of flour sent to Dublin by land carriage and 
canal, for the year 1784—5, from the County of 


Carlow. 

Miils. Cwts. 
Burrin Mills, . ; ° . . 2489 
Bridewell Mills, ‘ ° ° . 48 
Carlow Mills, ‘ . ° ‘ 535 
Carlow Mills, a hs . - ‘ 201 
Clashganny Mills, J ° ‘ . 16 
Lodge Mills, . i 2 é . 8266 
Add for home consumption, . + 20,000 





31,555 


Cwts of flour manufactured in the mills of the 
County of Carlow, for the year 1835—6, 


Mills. Cuts. 

Mr. Clarke, Burrin Mills, ° . ‘ 15,000 
————, Ballyellan Mills, . ° 15,000 
Mr. John Haughton, Barrow Mills, A 22,700 


Messrs J. & W. Haughton, Levetstown Mills* 10,500 
Clashganny Mills, 9,060 











Messrs Crosthwaite, Lodge Mills, . > 60,000 
Messrs Alexander, Milford Mills, . ‘ 45,000 
Mr. Handy, Bettymount Mills, ° ° 45,000 

222,200 


the border of the county. 


From this statement it would appear 
that, taking the export of raw grain as 
equal in each year, (although it is cer- 
tain that it also has greatly increased,) 
the quantity of corn grown in this 
county Is now seven times as great as 
it was fifty years ago, when Carlow had 
the name of being one of the most 
agricultural counties in Ireland; and 
this change upon the face of the coun- 
try has been unquestionably produced 
by the demands of an increased capital 
vested in mill powers on the Barrow. 
One illustration of the creation of a 
supply in the district of the Suir, is 
perhaps still more striking. About 
eighty years since, Mr. Samuel 
Grubb of Clonmel proposed to erect 
a flour mill. There was alread 
a small mill in Clonmel, which 
did the grinding of the neighbour- 
hood ; and the proprietor, looking 
on competition in so limited a trade 
as certain ruin both to himself and his 
rival, expostulated seriously with Mr. 
Grubb on the supposed unreasonable- 
ness of such a project. Both gentle- 
men being, we believe, members of the 
Society of Friends, the matter, ridicu- 
lous as it may appear, was left to ar- 
bitration, when it was determined that 
Mr. Grubb had the right to invest his 
money in the scheme if he thought fit ; 
at the same time, the speculation was 
pronounced as extremely dangerous, 
from the fact that the vicinity of 
Clonmel was at that time any thing 
but a corn-growing country, and that 
in fact Mr. Grubb had no chance of 
getting grist for his mill. Mr, Grubb, 

however, persevered, and built his mill ; 
had always ready money at his door— 
never sent any but a prime article to 
market—and the consequences are, that 
his grandson, Mr. Richard Grubb, now 
grinds annually 40,000 barrels of 
wheat at Clogheen, and as much more 
at Cahir ; Mr. Samuel Grubb, another 
grandson, grinds also 40,000 barrels in 
Clogheen ; and Mr. Robert Grubb, a 
third, from 15,000 to 20,000 in Clonmel; 
and to supply these splendid establish- 
ments, a district which 80 years since 
produced little more than 5000 barrels 
of wheat in the year, now waves with 
annual harvests of white wheat for 
miles, and teems with a well-occupied 
and happy peasantry. We could quote 
numberless instances of the same kind 
in this, as well as other branches of 
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trade. Mr. David Malcomson of Clon- 
mel would furnish an example of the 
power of capital and industry in train- 
ing an agricultural population to the 
successful pursuit of factory labour, 
The Messrs. Mulholland might be cited 
as the revivers of the yarn-spinning 
trade, which now occupies perhaps a 
fourth part of the capital of Belfast, 
aud owes its preseut prosperity mainly 
to their spirited example. Mr. Henry 
of Island-bridge is a proof of what 
taste and enterprise can effect in mak- 
ing the labours of Irish artizans rival 
the most beautiful productions of the 
looms of France and England, Mr, 
Bianconi might be referred to as an 
example of perseverance rewarded in 
the success of such an establishment 
as, perhaps, cannot be equalled in the 
annals of posting, But why wultiply 
examples? The voice of experience 
unequivocally proclaims the fact, that 
the man of integrity and business-like 
habits has an open for successful exer- 
tion in every quarter of the country, in 
any bona fide mercantile pursuit. 

From the manufacturer we turn to 
the capitalist, who vests his money in 
mining operations, The mines of [re- 
land have hitherto been worked to a 
very small extent; yet that working, 
limited as it is, has been, until lately, 
much more extensive than the capital 
embarked could justify. The work at- 
tempted, and the means by which it is 
to be done, are now much more nearly 
balanced, and the consequence is,a most 
flourishing condition of affairs. We 
refer with pleasure to their last report, 
by which it appears that the lead and 
copper of our Wicklow mountains 
compete successfully with the richest 
ores of Anglesea aud Cornwall in the 
English market, There is ample room 
for competition: in fact the chief 
drawback on the early success of the 
present company, arose from the mul- 
tiplicity of mines among which they 
had to choose, We trust the time is 
coming when the capitalist will no 
longer have this complaint to make of 
the rich veins of iron, copper, lead, 
and mangenese, which now solicit his 
attention in so many neglected corners 
of the country, or excite his pity going 
to waste in the hands of incompetent 
and unskilful workers. 

From the report which the Board of 
Works are now preparing on Irish 
fisheries, we expect a mass of valuable 
particulars; but the document is not 
yet published. The general fact is, 
however; notorious, that a well ap- 
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pointed. fishing-boat of twenty tons is 
not to be found upon our whole western 
coast, It is equally well known that 
there is ample employment for fleets 
of fishing vessels off that coast during 
a great part of every year. The fisher- 
men of Clare and Galway, in their 
canvas-bottomed coracles, are the 
only labourers in the field ; and they 
may be compared to labourers attempt- 
ing to cut a harvest without sickles— 
for they have neither tackle nor stow- 
age, nor seaworthy craft at sea; nor 
cooperage, nor storeage, nor regular 
markets on shore. A company, we 
rejoice to hear, has been formed, and 
early inthe season we look for a few tubs 
of sunfish oil iu the market, from Black- 
sud or the Killeries; nor should we 
be surprised, although much gratified, 
to hear that some huge wanderer from 
Arctic seas had fallen a prey to the 
harpoon, and was lying high and dry 
on the strands of the Mullet, or under 
the clifls of Donegal, before next mid- 
summer. The field, we repeat, is rich 
and ample; there is room enough, and 
work enough for all ; but we willingly 
wait the appearance of the report be- 
fore we further dilate upon a subject 
too important to be treated only in a 
section. 

As to the general pursuits of trade, 
wherever we turn our attention we see 
men of even moderate application de- 
cidedly successful ; while attention to 
business, punctuality and integrity com- 
mand, here as elsewhere, the warmest 
smiles of fortune. Let any one look 
around among his cotemporaries : is 
the diligent and upright man anywhere 
in want? Who sees the sheriff’s sale 
advertised on the door-posts of the ac- 
tive, the temperate, the punctual? Are 
working men briefless above, or client- 
less below, the bar? Is the skilful sur- 
geon without patients? Is the fair 
trader without customers? Is the 
steady, active servant without a mas- 
ter? If there be any such, they are 
exceptions. The rule holds here, as it 
must continue to do wherever society 
exists, that the business-like man, whe- 
ther his business be a service or a 
trade, or a mercantile occupation, or a 
profession, will never be at a loss for 
either work or wages. So far we ar- 
rogate no peculiar mercantile advan- 
tages to the country. It would be a 
wretched place indeed if activity and 
honesty had not their accustomed re- 
wards in it. But we purpose to show 
that we have among us more men of 
the class described than the country 
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generally gets credit for; and that 
every accession to their numbers must 
for, many years to come, increase the 
existing inducements for others of the 
same stamp to join them. 

The prejudice against the Irish is, 
unfortunately, strongest in those places 
where its effects tell most sensibly.— 
Give a man a doubtful name on the 
Exchange, and it is much worse for 


him in a worldly point of view, than if 


his next-door neighbour, nay even his 
own family entertained a decidedly bad 
opinion of him. It is thus with us: 
we are in disgrace in the market. In 
London and in New York, the conduct 

of our transplanted countrymen is un- 
fortunately much worse than at home ; 
aud every thing Irish suffers from a pro- 
portionate odium. Go through the 
streets of business in London ; you will 
find no thriving tradesman with a Mi- 
lesiau name over his door, The O’ is 
fatal. We speak it with a mixture of 
regret and indignation, that uo man 
whose name marks a mere Irish origin, 
can look for success in any trade de- 
pending on the patronage of the west- 
end inhabitants of London. We have 
heard of an adventurer called Patrick 
O'Shaughnessy, a fashionable boot- 
maker, who once made the attempt. 
Conscious of his danger, he did his 
best to neutralize the obnoxious words 
by the introduction of an English pre- 
nomen. It was at the time of the Mar- 
quis of Anglesea’s popularity, and he 
chose, as the most auspicious, the fa- 
mily name of that nobleman, calling 
himself Patrick P aget O" Shaughnessy. 

Thus, the “ Paget” shone forth in 
golden letters over his door, while the 
“ Patrick” at one side, and the 
“ O’Shaughnessy” at the other, were 
partly screened from public animad- 

version by the friendly curve of either 

window. Had he lived opposite to a 
thoroughfare his fortune would have 

been made, Unhappily for Patrick, 
however, his shop was so situated that 
whether going or coming, the pro- 
scribed words first caught the eye of 
the passenger. He was in the Gazette 
in three months after, We know 
another instance of an Irish gentleman 
in lodgings in London, asking the 
name of his servant. The girl said her 
name was Jane Williams. The gen- 
tleman expressed surprise, as, he said, 
her countenance had assured him she 
was a countrywoman. The girl, after 
some hesitation, confessed that her 
real name was Jane Lynch, that she 
had been born in'Cork, but reared in 
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St. Giles’s, and that she had been obliged 
to take the English name of Williams to 
obtain a place. The anecdotes may 
appear trifling : such trifles have been 
of material injury to Ireland. How 
strongly does the conduct of the ab- 
sentee lLrish, whose heartless and 
cowardly subserviency to fashion, forces 
their own countrymen to these un- 
worthy shifts for subsistence in a fo- 
reign land, contrast with that of the 
kindly Scot wherever he is to be found. 
But it is not in London only, nor in 
servile occupations alone, that the 
mischief of this cruel prejudice is felt. 
Many of the manufacturers of Dublin 
must cross the channel and return 
under fictitions names into their native 
market before they can conciliate the 
custom of our own resident gentry.— 
Let us give the history of an English 
made saddle purchased some time 
since in Dublin. The beasts from 
whose hides the greater part of it is 
made, were probably reared in Con- 
naught, sold at Ballinasloe, slaughtered 
and skinned in Cork, and the hides 
tanned in Dublin. The leather was 
then sent to England to dress, and re- 
turned to Dublin to be manufactured ; 
was again reshipped to England in its 
manufactured shape, to get a name, and 
has beena third time sent back to Dublin 
to command that market under fulse pre- 
tences, which it dared not solicit in its 
genuine character. If the statement 
seem too startling, we will corroborate 
it with another. A fashionable Dublin 
lady purchases a dress ata high price as 
a French or Swiss muslin ; the; piece from 
which it has been cut is the produce of 
an Irish loom; the yarn was spun in 
Belfast, the fabric was woven in Dub- 
lin ; the pattern was designed and 
stamped upon it on the banks of the 
Liffey ; yet the goods have been re- 
gularly consigned from London or 
Bristol to the retailer. Let us give 
another anecdote. There is a metal 
billiard table manufactory in Dub- 
lin. The metal platform of the 
table is planed by machinery which 
shaves it as smooth as a plate of glass. 
The tables are supplied for sale to a 
London house. Some months ago, a 
Galway gentleman came to the inge- 
nious and enterprising proprictor, and 
priced a table. The sum asked was 
filty pounds. The Connaught man de- 
murred, thinking it better to give more 
money for a superior article j in the 
English market The manufacturer, 
who knew his business, made no ubute+ 
ment, and the customer went his way 





; 
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In less than a month after, the same 
table brought seventy guineas in a 
London warehouse, and the purchaser 
was the identical gentleman from Gal- 
way. It is thus the country loses the 
credit of the little industry it possesses. 
It must be plain that every accession 
to that industry will tend to make the 
Irish manufacturer more confident.— 
The character of being Irish-made 
must soon cease to be an objection to 
any article in the market : if the article 
be good enough to pass for French or 
English now, it will surely be good 
enough to hold its own when brought 
into the market in quantity sufficient to 
warrant = competition. True, 
many branches of trade have declined, 
but these were supported by a fictitious 
system of protective duties, before they 
fell away. The old system of 
copyright gave peculiar advantages 
to the Irish bookseller.* Many large 
works were accordingly published 
in Dublin in an_ expensive and 
creditable manner. After our capitals 
were put upon a.literary footing, the 
publishing business of Dublin declined, 
and many thought it never could re- 
vive. What is the fact? We refer 
with confidence to the advertising 
sheet appended to our Magazine ; 
we refer with pride to this work 
which is the vehicle of our views, 
for proof of the fallacy of this, as well 
as of every other speculation founded 


on the assumption that equal means 
and equal intelligence in their applica- 
tion will not command as profitable a 
return here as in England or else- 
where. The man acquainted with the 
various restrictions, prohibitive duties, 
and contumacious hindrances thrown 
in the way of the early trade of Ireland, 
will not be surprised at these remnants of 
antiquated prejudice. The time for 
any other than a free trade between 
the constituent parts of our united 
kingdom is now gone by—the wan- 
derer from Connaught can sell his 
labour at par before the gate of Saint 
James's. _ Prejudice unsupported by 
active injustice will soon perish of in- 
anition ; and a weak lingering preju- 
dice is all we now have to get over, to 
put ourselves on an equality in trade 
with all the world. 

In fine, whether we consider our 
country as a scene in which the tourist 
may converse with nature under her 
most agreeable forms ; or as a theatre 
in which the philosophic traveller may 
study society under its most interesting 
and characteristic aspects ; or as a field 
of commercial adventure, in which the 
ara om and the moneyed mau may 
ook for a fair reward for industry, and 
a compensating return for capital, in 
the prosecution of meritorious labours 
and benevolent speculations, we see on 
every hand good cause for hope, and 
honest pride, and self-congratulation. 





* « Previous to the consolidation of the copyright acts, the copyright of books 


printed in England and Scotland, extended to Great Britain and its colonies, but not 
to Ireland ; while, vice versa, the copyright of books published in Ireland, was cir- 
cumscribed within the limits of the island. At the Union all this was changed,* and 
the copyright of a book printed in any part of the British islands was extended 
throughout the whole empire. This, of course, materially damaged the publishing trade 
of Ireland, because most of the books hitherto printed were piracies of English and 
Scotch works, thus saving to the Dublin publishers all risk in the purchase of copy- 
rights, and inducement to encourage native literature. But this change in the law 
gave ample equivalent in extending the property in Irish publications to the whole of 
Great Britain and its dependencies. Had some bookseller possessed intelligence, as 
many had capital enough, at this time, to retain at home the productions of Edge- 
worth, Moore, and a mass of Irish genius, then as well as now, floating on the surface 
of the world, Dublin might have occupied a very different position in our literary his- 
tory: but, from whatever cause it arose, this desirable event did not happen, and the 
publishing trade of Ireland fell to the lowest ebb—periodical literature was extinct, 
and the productions of the Irish press were confined to school-books, and a few 
pamphlets of political or theological controversy—even our local guide books were 
the property of a house in Paternoster Row.”—( The Picture of Dublin,—Curry 
and Co, ; 1835—pp. 72-3.) 

* Hence, in a great measure, the decrease of occupation at our custom-house, so much lamented, but 
really beneficial to the interest of free trade in the country. 
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Nec tu perge precor sacras contemnere musas, 
Nec vanas inopesque puta. 





MILTON AD Patrem. 






I. 









THE 





MOUNTAIN RIVER, 





How calm thy waters travel to their rest ! 
No angry surges ruffle thy still way: 
A few light bubbles glittering on thy breast, 
And crushed reeds murmuring, alone betra 
Thy gentle wanderings through the flowers and grass 
Stooping to kiss the sweet waves, as they pass. 










Thy youth was bold and daring,—in wild war 
Bursting a channel down the mountain-steep, 
And dashing madly over every bar.— 
Now, thou hast hushed thine angry roar asleep, 
And stilled thy foaming waters, ere they come 
To yonder glass sy lake, ; their tranquil home. 








Hear in what gentle tones it chides thy stay : 
“Come to my blue depths, and there find repose ; 
For thou hast travelled long a weary way, 
And shapes of ill and earthy t tairits arose 
To stain the first pure freshness thou didst bring 
From out the bosom of thy parent spring. 









“Come from the haunts of poverty and a, 

Come from the sounds of misery and grief, 

From the scarce-breathed complainings of despair, 
Seeking, in thy sweet voice, a short relief: 

From all the hindrances that prison thee, 

The rock, the-mound, the bank—Oh haste to me. 








“ Here shalt thou find but images of heaven, 
The beautiful alone are mirrored here ; 
The starry skies, the golden clouds of even, 

Each lovely hue, that gilds the sunlit sphere, 
Here shalt thou rest—w hile the true moon doth keep 
A faithful watch of light above thy sleep.” 









And thou art murmuring back, O gentle river, 
A song scarce audible. Hushed all around, 
Save when the tall reeds gently bend and quiver, 

Deepening the silence by their thrilling sound ; 
Or light winds stirring thro’ the old oak- boughs, 
A few faint tones of distant music rouse. 














Oh there is nothing here of care or pain, 
No trace of age, or weariness, or woc : 

Scarce the soothed spirit feels life’s fettering chain, 
Scarce heeds the happy moments as they go. 
All speak of peace : her presence seems to brood 

O’er the calm hill and music-haunted wood. 


And can we marvel old religion gave 
Celestial habitants to every bower, 

Heard in the gush of each low-murmuring wav« 
The gentle voice of some mysterious power, 

And felt a presence in each holy thrill 

For aught of earthly mould, too pure, too still ¥ 





A Dream, 


Beautiful visions! never can ye die, 
Never from earth your worship pass away : 
Still float your forms along the evening sky, 
Still hover round to cheer us on our way. 


Where—where the heart that hath not some bright dream 


Haunting the waters of life’s troubled stream ? 


’Tis the sweet spirit of poetry, that gives 
To this our world its majesty and might : 
Round each lone hill, a deep enchantment weaves, 
Pours on each lawn a flood of golden light, 
Teaching the heart in every thing to see 
A grace—a beauty—and a mystery. 


All—all around me is instinct with her : 
The silence on the lonely mountain sleeping, 
The gush of waters, light leaves as they stir 


Through the still air, her spells are gently creeping, 


Breathing a blessing on the softened heart 
Sweet hopes and dreams, that may not all depart. 


Yes ! ’mid the weariness of life’s dull round, 
Oft shall remembrance turn to this calm vale ; 
Recall the thoughts that make it holy ground, 
The inspiration breathed in every gale. 
Oft lingering pause to hear the gentle song 
Of the still river, as it glides along. 


Il. 


A DREAM. 


« A dream, a golden dream 
What fancies wait upon our sleep.” — Shirley. 


Sleep hath its own creations—forms 
Fairer than bless our waking eyes: 
And kinder smiles, and brighter Lene 

Glimpses of sunnier skies, 


Come, reader, hear a blessed vision, 
A vision of that golden time, 

When earth itself seems not of clay 
But a sweet faery clime. 


A lovely girl, enwreathed with flowers, 
“.Herself the fairest flower of all ;” 

And laughing eyes and sunny hours 
Come trooping at her call. 


Just of that age, when womanish thoughts 
And new-born fears begin to start : 

And maiden dignity controls 
The gladness of the heart. 


How vain were all my skill to paint 

Those soft dark eyes, where feeling plays, 
And each emotion of the soul 

Speaks through their dewy rays. 


That figure of such faultless mould 

As grace itself alone could form: 
The mind that sparkling all around 
Gives light to every charm. 














































Evening. 


Come let me from sweet nature’s store 
Borrow some types to image thee : 

The breeze across the rippling wave, 
The fawn upon the lea. 


The beauteous bud, that nature’s self 
Hath reared in sunshine and in calm, 

And given its leaves her richest hues 
Its breath, her sweetest balm. 


The gentle stream, whose waves have strayed 
*Mid forms of beauty and of grace ; 

No shape of ill, no envious shade 
To cee its placid face. 


Beautiful girl, ah, who would care, 
Sorrow, or dark misfortune fear ? 

Wert thou but nigh to kiss away 
The happy, happy tear. 


Il 
EVENING, 


Oh not unhallowed is the softening hour 

When twilight steals o’er glen and mountain peak : 
From the lone cavern and the leafy bower, 

Thro’ the still air unearthly voices speak, 
And mistwreathed shapes and shadowy figures glide 
Slowly along the pathless puinidinalle. 


Yet glitter in the west a thousand dyes, 
Yet lingers on the hill the sun’s last ray : 
A moment more, and from the glimmering skies 
The gorgeous pageant hath all waned away ; 
And night o’er every hill, and grove, and dale 
Draws, with soft hand, the shadow of her veil. 


The dews are falling round—the gentle dews! 
And calm repose, descending on yon hill, 
Into the heart doth its own self infuse. 
From far the music of one gushing rill 
Sinks on the ear—a murmur—a low sigh 
In harmony with the still night and starry sky. 


If thou be one, whose worn and wearied heart 
Mourns that the freshness of its youth is gone : 

If thou hast seen peace, joy—even hope depart, 
And leave thee in this bleak, cold world alone, 

Oh wander hither, and forget awhile 

These gloomy thoughts in Nature’s gentle smile. 


Come, and while beauty feeds thy raptured eye, 
And to thine ear the softest harmonies speak, 
While influences from yon starry sky 
A blessing breathe upon thy careworn cheek, 
Kneel, and adore that mercy which hath given 


To this sad sinful world so much of heaven. 
a ks B 
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DR, WALL’s REPLY TO THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
To the Editor of the Dublin University Magazine, 


Sir,—I shall feel much obliged by your inserting the subjoined letter, and 
accompanying observations, in the next Number of your publication; or, if my 
application be too late for that purpose, I request a place for them in the one 
immediately after the next, and am your very obedient servant, 


Cuartes W, Watt. 
Trin. Col. Dub. Nov. 22, 1836. 


To Messrs. Adam and Charles Black, Booksellers, Edinburgh. 


GeNTLEMEN,—I have just read, I confess with some degree of surprise, an 
article in your last Number, commenting with great, and, as I conceive, unme- 
rited severity, on my “ Essay on the Egyptian Hieroglyphs.” The person you 
have employed to write this article has not only charged me with ignorance, 
incompetence, and dishonesty, but he has also defied me to meet the charges 
thus made against me ; and, consequently, has challenged me to refute them, if 


I can. 


Gentlemen, I accept the challenge, and I demand from you, as a matter of 


right, space, in the pages of your next Number, for my vindication. 


If you 


think proper to comply with this demand, I wish to know what time I shall be 
allowed for preparing an answer, and what number of pages can be allotted 


to it. 


I shall feel obliged by your returning an early answer to this letter, and 


I remain, Gentlemen, your humble servant, 


Trin. Col. Dub. Nov. 1, 1836. 


Cuartes W, WALL. 





On the 9th inst. I received from the 
conductors of the “Edinburgh Re- 
view,” a refusal of the demand con- 
tained in the above letter. I am sorry 
for this, as their complying with my 
application would have enabled me to 
put a better construction on their con- 
duct than I now can do. However, I 
shall not dwell upon the circumstance 
of their declining to act up to the 
spirit of a challenge which originated 
with themselves ; but will proceed at 
once to show the extreme unfairness 
of the attack which they have made 
on my work, premising only one ob- 
servation. 

Why these reviewers should have 
felt-such animosity against me, I really 
am at a loss to conceive. (Thank 
God, I am not actuated by a correspon- 
dent feeling, notwithstanding the wan- 
ton provocation I have received.) Their 
political principles and mine may 
differ ; but they can scarcely be ac- 
quainted with the views, upon public 
questions, of an individual who leads 
so retired a life as I do; and even if 
they were, surely party feelings ought 
not to be allowed to influence the 
judgment, in the discussion of a sub- 


ject which is purely of a literary na- 
ture. In a former article of theirs, 
which—very unlike the one now under 
consideration—was written with some 
degree of ability and fairness, there 
occurs a ridiculous mistake, which, as 
connected with my subject, I had to 
expose ; but I did so playfully, with- 
out the slightest intention of inflicting 
injury, or giving offence. Surely they 
ought not to feel so sore from an ex- 
posure which was made in such a miti- 
gated form, and in so very lenient a 
manner ; and even if it wounded their 
pride ever so much, this would not 
justify their resorting to misrepresenta- 
tion and abuse as the weapons of reta- 
liation. 

The critic commissioned by those 
gentlemen to assail me, commences 
with an attack upon my choice of 
words ; and here | freely admit that I 
am very vulnerable. No one can be 
more sensible than I am myself of my 
deficiencies in this respect; but I 
should hope that the fuir and candid 
reader will pardon the occasional use 
of an old-fashioned, or even of a pro- 
vincial expression, if I convey to him 
information of any value or interest ; 
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and that he will estimate the fruit of 
my labours, not by the shell, but by 
the kernel. The word which is, on 
the present occasion, held up for cen- 
sure, is marked in italics.in the follow- 
ing copy of a passage, extracted from 
the advertisement prefixed to my 
“ Essay :"— 


«“ Having, in the course of writing this 
preliminary treatise, /it upon what I be- 
lieve to be the true key to the decipher- 
ing of the Rosetta hieroglyphs, I have 
been induced to hope that the publication 
of so much of my work ‘might excite 
some interest.” 


That my censor should resort here 
to a mere verbal criticism, and avoid 
all discussion on the subject of the an- 
nouncement, does not appear to me to 
reflect credit on either his taste or his 
abilities. But to confine myseif to 
the point which he considers of most 
importance, I have to inform him that 
the expression he has found such fault 
with, may be seen in the writings of 
men who were neither vulgar nor in- 
accurate. Locke, I think, often made 
use of it; but for the present purpose, 
one instance is sufficient, which I give 
from his “ Essay on the Human Un- 
derstanding :”— 


«“ Whoever first lit on a parcel of that 
substance we call gold, could not ra- 
tionally take the bulk and figure to de- 
pend on its real essence.” 


However, I by no means wish to 
shelter myself under this authority 
from the imputation of having used a 
phrase that has, in some degree, gone 
out of modern use; and I should have 
been obliged to the reviewer for point- 
ing out this fault to me, if he had done 
so in the spirit of equity and candour. 
But when he goes on to say, “ what- 
ever he ‘ /its upon’ he disputes ;” I beg 
to assure him that, if he intended this 
as a sample of my style, he has not 
given a fair representation of it, and 
that the bad grammar of the sentence 
is not mine, but his own. 

The more serious point, however, to 
be considered in connexion with the 
above sentence’ is, the disputatious 
character which the critic attempts to 
fasten on me,—a character which, I 
trust, never will be mine; and to 
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which, at all events, no one can feel a 
greater aversion than Ido. My work, 
indeed, abounds in discussion ; or, if 
my aceuser 80 pleases to call it, in dis- 
putation ; but this has arisen from the, 
neeessity of the case, and the nature 
of the subjects in the investigation of 
which 1 have engaged. I have been 
drawn into a lengthened train of argu- 
ment, not from a wrangling, conten- 
tious. disposition, but from a love'of 
truth, and an earnest desire to remove 
errors interfering with the progress of 
human knowledge. Surely when I in- 
troduce new views upon interesting 
topics, I cannot expect that others will 
concur in those views without being 
told the steps that have led to them, 
or the reasoning by which they are 
sustained. I now put out of conside. 
ration my ‘inquiry into the origin of 
alphabetic writing, on which the res 
viewer has said but little, (though even 
in that little ht has contrived to show 
great ignorance of the subject ;) and, 
turning to the Egyptian hieroglyphs, 
on which alone he has dilated, I may 
observe that there are many questions 
connected with them, which, though not 
of essential importance, are yet matter 
of interesting curiosity to the meta- 
physician, the philologist, and the an- 
tiquarian. I shall here very briefly 
allude to one of these questions, 

What is the nature of the hiero- 
glyphic writing in the general text of 
the Egyptian legends, outside the car- 
touches, and of that inside such of 
them as contain the names of the more 
ancient sovereigns of Egypt? ‘M. 
Champollion pretended he had made 
out that it is, in the main, alphabetic ; 
that not merely the part to which Dr. 
Young’s discovery applies, in deci- 
phering the contents of the later car- 
touches, but the whole of it is chiefly 
of this description. I maintain, on 
the contrary, that the general text of 
this writing, at least as-far down as the 
date of the Rosetta monument, and 
the inscriptions in all the cartouches 
older than that of Psammetichus, are 
ideagraphic; that, with whatever plau- 
sibility the French -author has put for- 
ward his interpretations of the more 
ancient hieroglyphic legends, they are 
utterly valueless ;* (as indeed must 
likewise be all those which have since 





* M. Klaproth is entitled to the credit of having been the first who exposed the 
failure of some of the attempts to decipher the Egyptian hieroglyphs, according to 
the phonetic theory now in vogue. But he never imagined that the theory itself 
was erroneous: he still held that the characters in question were generally employed 
‘with phoneti¢ powers, but that in several instances those power's Were not yet disco- 


vered. 
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‘been grounded upon the same errone- 
ous principle ;) ‘and that the only 
chance we have of making any pe 
gress in the solution of this problem, 
‘depends upon our retracing our steps, 
and resuming the investigation at the 
‘stage at which Young left it. But it 
seems T was wrong in appealing on the 
subject ‘to the understanding of the 
learned, and in supporting my appeal 
by a great variety of facts and argu- 
ments. I was quite wrong in trying 
to draw them off from what appears to 
be a fruitless line of pursuit, and in 
combating error with that intention. 
The reviewer disapproves of such con- 
duct, and, in consequence, pronounces 
ihat 1 am a disputer, and a sceptic : 


« Whatever he ‘/its upon’ he disputes ; 
and he seems to think that the only cer- 
tain way of discovering something is to 
begin by questioning every thing.” 


In the very same paragraph I am 
accused of dogmatism :— 


«“ He dogmatises with a confidence 
which bears an immense disproportion 
‘to his knowledge of the subject which 
he undertakes to treat of.” 


I confess I do not see how the two 
charges can hang well together; but I 
am not at all surprised at a mistake of 
this kind in the effusions of my pre- 
sent assailant. Even persons of clear 
intellect are liable to fall into inconsis- 
tencies, when they lose their temper. 
The most amusing circumstance, how- 
ever, connected with the latter charge 
is, that the reviewer appears to be to- 
tally unconscious of the applicability 
of this very charge to himself. The 
observation occurs in the “ Spectator,” 
that “critics write in a positive, dog- 
matic way, without either language, 
genius, or imagination.” And I rather 
think the candid reader will agree with 
me, that a more dogmatic article than 
the one now under consideration could 
not easily be penned. This article 
contains a number of very bitter accu- 
sations against me, most of which are 
advanced with the confidence of cer- 
tainty, but without even the shadow of 
a proof,—assent to them being required 
upon the sole authority of the ipse 
dixit of the critic. The following spe- 
cimen, taken from near the commence- 
ment of the critique, may serve as a 
voucher for the correctness of what is 
here stated. 


“ In this amiable and philosophic spirit, 
he assails Bishop Warburton without 


mercy; accuses Dr. Young, and the au- 
thor of the article on Hieroglyphics which 
appeared in this Journal, of ‘ forgery ;’ 
defends Athanasius Kircher against the 
charge of indulging in fanciful and ima- 
ginary interpretation ; and denounces the 
late M. Champollion as a writer who 
‘endeavoured to sap the foundation of 
religious belief, by attacking the historic 
truth of the Bible.’ Dr. Wall, indeed, 
seems to write in as great a heat as if he 
had been discussing the theory of imper- 
sonal verbs, and had gotten the worst in 
the argument ;—the language which he 
habitually employs is more nearly akin to 
the emphatic malediction of the exaspe- 
rated grammarian than the sober phrase- 
ology of the philosopher. He appears to 
view everything through the distorting 
medium of passionate excitement; nor 
can he discuss a difference of opinion on 
subjects, where there is still but too much 
room for conjecture, without casting the 
most unwarrantable imputations. He 
has no talent for commendation, however 
much it may be deserved. His forte 
consists in seeking, or in making, occa- 
sions of censure. He dogmatizes with 
a confidence which bears an immense dis- 
proportion to his knowledge of the sub- 
ject which he undertakes to treat of; and 
in accusing others of ignorance, he is of- 
tentimes preeminently successful in expos- 
ing his own.” 


On the dogmatic assumption of su- 
perior knowledge, which this extract 
displays, it is unnecessary for me to 
dwell; but perhaps I may have oppor- 
tunities of showing, as 1 proceed, that 
other features, also, of the author's 
own portrait, are very strikingly de- 
picted in the literary character which 
he has here drawn for me. Of the 
whole passage, considered as an indict- 
ment, I shall for the present merely 
observe generally that, when an accuser 
brings forward severe charges, without 
establishing any one of them by any 
sort of evidence, or proof, the discre- 
dit which results from the proceeding 
is exclusively his own, and the blow 
which he has levelled against another 
recoils upon himself. 

I shall not stop to refute the charge 
of having assailed Warburton without 
mercy, as no instance, or proof of any 
kind, is given of this unmerciful treat- 
ment of the Bishop. 


Of my having defamed Young, proof 


indeed is attempted :—but what is the 
nature of this proof? Is it grounded 
on the quotation of some passage from 
my “ Essay,” in which I have spoken 
ill of him ? By no means. It actually 
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consists in a reference, not to anything 
I have said, but to something said by 
Young himself. 

The charge against me is made only 
by implication, and when the sup- 
pressed part of the reasoning is sup- 
plied, the substance of the argument 
on which my accusation rests may be 
stated as follows :—Dr. Wall has ac- 
cused the Edinburgh Review of a 
certain comical mistake. But, says 
the champion for the Review, Young 
committed the same mistake; and, 
therefore, Dr. Wall is Young’s accuser 
also! So, to screen his employers 
from a little well-deserved ridicule, this 
champion endeavours to throw the 
blame of the hallucination in question 
upon an author who, | believe, never 
was guilty of any such blunder, and 
whom, certainly, I never accused of 
such. 

The proof, such as it is, of which a 
description has been just given, is con- 
tained in the following note of the 
Review :— 


«The same ‘ misstatement,’ (as Dr. 
Wall is pleased to term it,) will be found 
in Dr. Young’s ‘ Account of some recent 
Discoveries in Hieroglyphical Literature 
and Egyptian Antiquities, pp. 5-6, Lon- 
don, 1823, in 8vo, Accuracy not being 
amongst the number of the learned pro- 
fessor’s literary virtues, he is, as usual, 
completely ignorant of the history of the 
alleged ‘ misstatement,’ which, in the pas- 
sage above quoted, he professes to ex- 
pose.” 


Except the first sentence of this note, 
nothing whatever is throughout the en- 
tire article brought forward to sustain 
the charge of my having accused Dr. 
Young of ‘ forgery.” The paragraph of 
his, which is here referred to, but not 
quoted, will, I think, afford some amuse- 
ment, by its bearing on the present 
subject ; it is as follows :— 

« A cursory inspection of the Greek in- 
scription, contained in the pillar of Ro- 
setta, was sufficient to establish, as incon- 
trovertible, the opinion, which had been 
very ably maintained by our acute and 
learned countryman, Bishop Warburton, 
that the hieroglyphics, or sacred charac- 
ters, were not so denominated, as being 
exclusively appropriated to sacred sub- 
jects, but that they constituted a real 
written language, applicable to the pur- 
poses of history and common life, as well 
as to those of religion and mythology; 
since this inscription speaks of the three 
divisions of the pillar, as containing dif- 
ferent versions of the same decree, in the 






sacred and the vulgar character, and in the 
Greek language respectively; and that 
there was no fraud in this description, was 
at once made evident by the just observa- 
tion of Akerblad, who pointed out, at the 
end of the hieroglyphical inscription, the 
three first numerals, indicated by I, II. 
and III, respectively, where the Greek 
has ‘ the first andthe second. . , .:? 
the end being broken off. It was also 
evident, that the hieroglyphical language 
continued to be understood and employed 
in the time of Ptolemy Epiphanes; but 
here the matter rested for several years ; 
no single representation of an existing 
object having been so identified, on this 
or any other monument, among the hie- 
roglyphics, as to have its signification de- 
termined, even by a probable conjecture.” 


The first part of this paragraph 
points out very distinctly the place 
where the former reviewer found the 
expression written language, applied to 
the hieroglyphic legends of the Egyp- 
tians ; and affords strong reason for 
suspecting that he and my present as- 
sailant are one and the same person.— 
But, however that may be, the writer 
of the former article, as I hope to be 
able, a little further on to establish be- 
yond a doubt, used the words in ques- 
tion in the sense of alphabetic or pho- 
netic writing, in order to give Warbur- 
ton credit for some share in a discovery 
to which he did not, in the remotest 
degree, contribute ; whereas Young 
certainly employed those words in the 
place referred to, merely to express 
writing in general ; it is quite evident 
from the context that he did not mean 
by them to attribute to the Bishop any 
knowledge of the particular nature of 
hieroglyphic writing—a knowledge, 
which, in the conclusion of the para- 
graph, it is stated, was not arrived at 
even several years after the discovery 
of the Rosetta stone. The absurdity, 
then, in one of the passages I quoted 
from the Review—that beginning with 
the words, “a very cursory inspection 
of the pillar of Rosetta,” which, it now 
appears, the writer of the article took 
with scarcely any alteration from Young, 
though he passed it off as his own— 
does not at all exist in that passage as 
originally used, but only in its subse- 
quent misapplication. The absurdity 
in question belongs solely to the re- 
viewer ; and I must still consider the 
passage, as employed by him, to be his 
exclusive property, notwithstanding the 
great candour with which he now 
wishes to restore it, in its damaged 
state, to the original owner. 
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Why my assailant, in his effort to 
prove me a calumniator of Young, did 
not resort to any direct evidence in 
support of the charge, can be very 
easily accounted for. My Essay is 
from one end to the other, filled with 
praises of the extraordinary genius and 
sagacity of this very writer. Delighted 
with the instances of ingenuity which I 
found every where in his hieroglyphic 
investigations, I have closely analysed 
the steps by which he advanced, and 
have given a full account of the origin 
and progress of his discovery. I have 
vindicated his exclusive right to the 
credit of the invention in question ;* 
have exposed the vain boasting of 
Champollion on this point ; and have 
proved, even upon his own showing, 
that he has been not an inventor, but 
merely the improver upon an inven- 
tion previously made by another; and 
that, too, to a very limited extent, as 
his later decipherings, in consequence 
of being founded on an erroneous prin- 
ciple, are totally worthless, In fact, 
my admiration of Young carried me a 
great deal farther than I had origi- 
nally intended, into a subject which, 
though highly interesting in itself, is 
still of very subordinate importance to 
that which I have yet to unfold. I 
could not, however, resist the pleasure 
I felt ; first in doing justice to his me- 
mory, and next in trying to follow up 
his investigations. How far I may 
have succeeded in the latter attempt, it 
is not for me to say, but for the public 
to decide. The following sketch of his 
other discoveries is contained in a 
note upon an opinion expressed in my 
text, that if the Enchorial writing on 
the Rosetta stone had been alphabetic, 
he would have completely succeeded in 
his attempt to decipher it. The note 
is long, but 1 shall make no apology 
for its insertion here ; as whatever re- 
lates to this author carries with it some 
degree of interest. 

«« The investigating powers which he 
displayed in his subsequent Enchorial re- 
searches, warrant, I conceive, this opi- 
nion. Indeed what he therein effected 
appears to afford a far more surprising 
proof of talent than his hieroglyphic dis- 
covery. For instance, one cannot avoid 
being astonished at his making out the 
meaning of an Enchorial manuscript of 


some length, without the help of any 
translation, and actually without know. 
ing the exact nature and use of the cha. 
racters in which it was written, excepting 
those employed to denote proper names ; 
and yet there can be little doubt but that 
he succeeded to a considerable extent in 
this task, since his explanation was in the 
main verified by a Greek translation 
afterwards found. However, it would be 
too great a digression from my subject to 
enter into any detail upon the point, and 
it woul 1, besides, be a superfluous laboar, 
as accounts of it are already before the 
public in books of easy access. I admit 
that the sameness of the general subject 
to which the Enchorial MSS. are con- 
fined, lessens the difficulty of getting ‘at 
the meaning of any one of them; ‘les 
papyrus, que quelques personnes peu 
éclairées prennent pour des livres, n’offrent 
qu'une perpétuelle repetition des mémes 
formules tonjours relatives an méme 
sujet, la mort et ses consequences.’— 
Exam. Crit. p. 18. Still, there is quite 
a sufficient variety in the particulars of 


the circumstances to which the different 


MSS. relate, to render Dr. Young’s suc- 
cess in the instance to which I have al- 
luded, truly wonderful; and the fact of 
the information thence derived being of 
very little value, does not at all lessen our 
estimate of the ingenuity which must 
have been brought into play upon the 
occasion. It is also to be noticed, and 
the circumstance is very remarkable, that 
his researches were extended with equal 
success to subjects of quite a different 
kind. Many branches of physical science 
have received important accessions at his 
hands, But it was in his discoveries con- 
cerning the nature and properties of light 
that the penetrating and original charac- 
ter of his genius seems to have been most 
fully displayed.- He it was who revived 
the theory of Huygens, which seemed to 
have sunk under the opposition of New- 
ton and Laplace ; and he brought forward 
whole classes of new facts, which lent it 
an unexpected support. The fertile 
principle of interference is due to his sa- 
gacity, and he was the first to suggest the 
theory of transversal vibrations ; a theory 
which, developed in the hands of Fresnel, 
has not only afforded a clue to the expla- 
nation of the known phenomena of po- 
larized light, but has even led to the anti- 
cipation of many others which had. been 
before unobserved. To complete the 
picture, however, and enable us to form 


* This, as far as concerns the external history of the discovery, has been attempted, 
but not very correctly executed, by the writer of the first article upon hieroglyphs 
in the Edinburgh Review. As to the proof to be derived from the internal evidence 
of the case, that would appear to have been quite beyond his reach. 
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a just notion of the full extent of his ta- 
lent, it should be added, that he engaged 
in those different investigations under all 
the diiliculties and disadvantages of po- 
verty, while he was frequently compelled 
to write anonymous articles for the peri- 
odical publications in order to support 
himself, aud put to other shifts to earn a 
precarious and a scanty subsistence.'— 


Note on pp. 133-4. 


I now beg to remind the reader of 
the feature in the literary portrait in- 
tended for me—* He has vo talent for 
commendation, however much it may 
be deserved. His forte consists in 
seeking, or in making occasions of cen- 
sure”—und | appeal to him whether the 
reviewer has not been here drawing 
his own likeness rather than mine, 
This likeness is indeed placed in a 
point of view that renders it, if possible, 
still more amusingly striking, by the 
next count of the indictment preferred 
against me. He “defends Athanasius 
Kircher against the charge of indulging 
in fanciful and imaginary interpreta- 
tion.” Now, | have never suid a single 
word in favour of Kircher but on one 
occasion ; and my object then was to 
show, not at all that he was right in his 
view of a particular subject, but merely 
that he was not, upon that subject, 
quite as much in the wrong as Bishop 
Warburton; and to this very qualified 
detence, | premised the observation— 


«Tam as little disposed as any one 
else to defend his reveries.”—p. 75. 





It is unnecessary to quote more of 
the passage, in order to pointing out 
the gross misrepresentation which, in 
this instance, it has been attempted to 
impose upon the public. To use the 
language of my accuser, he has been 
here ‘ making au occasion for censure ;’ 
the eutire ground of this imputation 
upon my judgment has been created by 
his own imaginative powers. 

But throughout the article in which 
I ain so bitterly assailed, the point upon 
which the Edinburgh Reviewers seem 
to feel most sore, is that of my having 
presumed to detect a mistake com- 
mitted in a former number of their 
publication. I, however, exposed the 
error merely/Lecause it interfered with 
the theory I was supporting at the 
time ; but I did not dwell uponit, nor, 
as must be evittent from the toue 
adopted by me on the Oveasion, did [ 
wish to represent it as a fault of any 
serioas importance. From the ability 


generally displayed in their critical 
essays, they could, I supposed, afford 


Jan. 


to be convicted of occasional errors on 
minor points ; and [ had given them 
credit for strength of mind superior to 
taking offence, when offence was ob- 
viously not intended to be given. 1 
shall not affect to conceal my regret at 
finding the case turn out otherwise ; 
and that | have, though undesignedly, 
excited the hostility of individuals who 
exercise so considerable an influence in 
the literary world. 

I shall now quote the passage which 
has, it seems, given such mortal offence ; 
and I beg leave to present it to the 
reader, as also the reply, just as they 
are exhibited in the review, with all 
the prominent distinctions of capitals, 
italics, interpolations, and notes of ad- 
miration, which are usually employed 
by those experienced in the art of de- 
preciation. 


“The second of his (Warburton’s) 
objections, deserves attention, because it 
not only affords his own direct testimony 
against his having discovered the phonetic 
use of hieroglyphs made by the ancient 
Egyptians [which no one ever attributed 
to him!], but also shows that he consi- 
dered the very idea of such a use of them 
absurd, to such a degree, that when the 
discovery was suggested to him by the 
words of Clemens, he absolutely per- 
verted the meaning of those words, in 
order to get rid of the suggestion. And yet 
several of the popular works of the pre- 
sent day teem with his praises on account 
of this very discovery [not one of them 
ever imagined that Warburton had made 
such a discovery!], and dilate upon the 
profound judgment and admirable saga- 
city which he displayed in making it. 
Indeed, the authors of these works 
would have us believe, that his penetra- 
tion reached not only to what is now 
actually known upon the subject, but a 
great deal farther; and that he discerned 
the hieroglyphic texts of the Egyptians 
to be wholly phonetic [this is not true!}, 
so as to constitute a written language, 
which is more than any one else has 
been since able to prove. To show to 
what an extent these writers impose upon 
themselves and on the public, I subjoin 
an extract from one of their works, 
which, I believe, is generally conducted 
with ability, and stands high among the 
periodical publications. In the article of 
the * Edinburgh Review’ to which I have 
already referred, and which has been ex- 
tensively read on the Continent, as well 
as here, the reviewer gives us the fullow- 
ing information :— 

« ¢ But the cabalistical reveries of Kir- 
cher failed to impose on the strong sense 
and powerful intellect of Bishop War- 
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burton. In his celebrated work, The 
Divine Legation of Moses demonstrated, 
that learned prelate has discussed with 
consummate scholarship, the different an- 
cient texts relative to the Egyptian modes 
of writing ; distinguished theoretically the 
several sorts of characters employed;* 
and made the important observation, now 
completely verified, that the hieroglyphics, 
or sacred characters, were not so denomi- 
nated, as being exclusively appropriated to 
sacred subjects, but that they constituted a 
real wriiten language, applicable to the 
purposes of history and common life, as 
well as to those of religion and mythology. 
He was undoubtedly mistaken in conclud- 
ing that each of the three sorts of cha- 
racters mentioned by Clemens, formed a 
distinct and separate system of writing; 
but as he confined himself exclusively to 
such general inferences as the ancient 
authorities seemed to warrant, without 
attempting to verify his deductions by a 
direct application to the Egyptian monu- 
ments then existing in Eurupe, his error 
in this respect is venial, and calculated, in 
no degree, to lessen our admiration of the 
sagacity which led him to divine a truth 
so far beyond the reach of an ordinary 
mind. © Had Warburton’s profound re- 
mark been prosecuted to its consequences, 
the questio verata of the Egyptian hie- 
roglyphics would probably have been re- 
solved half a century earlier.’ ”—p. 107. 


And a little further on :— 


“«A very cursory inspection of the 
pillar of Rosetta was sufficient to estab- 
lish as incontrovertible, Bishop Warbur- 
ton’s profound observations, already no- 
ticed, that the hieruglyphics constituted a 
real written language.’ "—p. 111. 


« The same error, committed in such 
direct opposition to the real state of the 
case [!], may be found in still later publi- 
cations, though the matter is, perhaps, 
not so forcibly or so fully insisted upon 
asin the above extract. The misstate- 
ment seems to have been transmitted 
from one popular writer to another, just 
as a forged bank note sometimes pusses 
current through a number of hands with- 
out detection, But although I have ex- 
posed the forgery, [ have not the least 
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wish to hang the reviewer: the proba- 
bility is, that he took the note from some 
one else, and that his fault consisted only 
in vouching for its goodness without suf- 
ficient examination, and in promoting 
the circulation of bad paper by some ad- 
ditions to its embellishment.”—p. 73-5. 


Immediately after this comes the 
defence made by the champion of 
the review. Let us examine its 
nature and we shall find that it rests 
upon a misapplication of the meta- 
phoric illustration which I had 
given; and the shallow subterfuge of 
equivocating on the words, written lan- 
guage ; it is conveyed in the following 
terms :— 

«“ The certainty is, that the reviewer 
did nothing of the kind here imputed to 
him; and that if any one is to be hanged 
for * forgery,’ it must be Dr. Wall himself. 
The reviewer ‘took the note from’ Bishop 
Warburton, who, in the Divine Legation, 
expressly says, in concluding an elaborate 
statement: * The Egyptians, therefore, 
employed, as we say, the proper hierogly- 
phics to record, openly and plainly [not 
secretly or mystically], their laws, policies, 
public morals, and history; and, in a 
word, ALL KINDS OF CIVIL MATTERS;’ 
That is, they employed the hieroglyphics 
as ‘a written language, applicable to the 
purposes of history and common life, as 
well as to these of religion and mytho- 
logy.’ But if the Egyptians employed 
the sacred characters in the manner 
Bishop Warburton describes, and as the 
reviewer less specifically and comprehen- 
sively states, on his authority, how could 
they possibly do so, except as ‘a real 
written language?’ If these characters, 
thus employed, did not constitute ‘a 
written language,’ it would be curious to 
ascertain how the Egyptians could, by 
means of them, ‘record openly and 
plainly their laws, policies, public morals, 
and history; in a word, all kinds of civil 
matters.’ Is not this the peculiar function, 
the very object and end of writing, what- 
ever form it may assume ?” 

In commenting on this defence, I 
shall, for the sake of distinctness, call 
the gentleman I have now to deal with 


* Dr. Warburton was mistaken with respect to every one of the three kinds of 
characters employed of old in Egyptian writing; for he held that the epistolographic 
and hieratic characters corresponded in their powers to the letters of an alphabet, 
and that none of the hieroglyphs were ever used with any such powers. He was 
also mistaken in many of the distinctions he drew between hieroglyphs, which not 
only are not warranted by any sufficient authority, but also are inconsistent with 
each other. I should not here notice these facts, if it were not that the air of su- 
perior knowledge, assumed by the reviewer, renders it necessary to show the real 


extent of his ignorance in a subject upon which he has so dogmatically descanted. 
*. 
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A, and the writer of the former article 
in the review, B. Having premised 
this much, I beg the reader to observe 
that the sentence which follows the 
expression printed in capital letters is 
not—as from its position it has the 
appearance of being—a quotation from 
Warburton, but from B. So that the 
words, written language, are not ex- 
pressly used in the adduced passage of 
the bishop, but merely in that of B, 
which is subjoined to the former as its 
araphrase. The defence, then, which 
is set up for B in the application of 
the figurative case which I had put, 
amounts really to this, not that he had 
taken the banknote from Warburton, 
but that he had taken it from himself 
—rather an odd way of proving that 
it was no fabrication of his. But A is 
so angry [‘ seems to write in as great a 
heat as if he had been discussing the 
theory of impersonal verbs, and had 
gotten the worst in the argument.’] 
that he has confounded all the analo- 
gies of the case, and says that “if any 
one is to be hanged for the forgery, it 
must be Dr. Wall himself.” What! 
hang the prosecutor! It would cer- 
tainly be a very strange law by which 
that could be done. For my part, I 
should be sorry that either of the 
counsel employed in this cause should 
be hanged; but if one of us must 
suffer, I submit to my learned opponent 
that he has the higher claim to this 
distinction, since I have not, I trust, 
egregiously failed in the discharge of 
my official duty on the occasion, while 
he, on the other hand, by bungling the 
defence, has actually injured his own 
elient, and made out the offence com- 
mitted worse than I had represented it. 
Dismissing metaphor, I shal! now 
proceed to consider the reasoning 
which B has made use of. But first I 
must complain of a little want of can- 
dour on the part of my learned adver- 
sary ; for, after I had pointed out to 
the public the gross absurdity of attri- 
buting to Warburton any knowledge 
or even suspicion of the phonetic use 
made of hieroglyphs by the Egyptians, 
he turns round upon me, and, without 
acknowledging the source from which 
he got his information, avails himself 
of it to deny that any one ever had 
been guilty of this absurdity. He is 
so eager to impress the point upon the 
mind of his readers that he does not 
wait till the end of the quotation he 
gives from my work on the subject, 
but every now and again interrupts me 
to repeat the denial. 1 am glad, how- 


ever, that he and I are agreed upon 
the bishop’s ignorance in the case in 
qnestion, as that circumstance will 
considerably shorten the present dis- 
cussion. It appears, then, that this 
passage from Warburton which B has 
so ostentatiously quoted in capitals 
and italics, really tells us nothing 
whatever that would lead to the dis- 
covery of the fact that the Egyptians 
employed some of their hieroglyphs 
as letters ; and, after all, contains no 
more than a trite observation, made 
many centuries before—that these hie- 
roglyphs were used in records intended 
to be read by the public as well as in 
the secret mysterious writings of the 
priests. 

In following up the information 
thus arrived at, A argues that the 
words, written language, in the pas- 
sages I have quoted from B, mean 
only writing in general without any 
reference to the particular nature of 
that writing. Here I differ entirely 
from the learned critic ; the data with 
which he has been supplied do not 
warrant any such position. He, how- 
ever, goes yet further, for he insists 
that the words in question can never 
have any other than the above general 
signification. But the reason he as- 
signs for this, shows that he is still 
very much in the dark upon the sub- 
ject ; for according to his view of the 
case, all writing must be immediately 
connected with language, since it can 
be read out only through the medium 
of language. Now I readily admit 
that the expression, written language, is 
often applied in a loose popular sense 
to ideagraphic writing, this deviation 
from strict accuracy being a very na- 
tural one for alphabetic writers to fall 
into. Thus in books relating to China, 
one often meets with the expression, 
the written language of the Chinese, 
although the writing of this people 
may be understood without any know- 
ledge of their language. The Chinese 
indeed read out their writing in Chi- 
nese ; but the Coreans, and I mention 


them merely as affording one out of 


many instances that might be given, 
read out the same writing in quite a 
different language, and understand it, 
although quite ignorant of Chinese. 
In like manner, as the hieroglyphic 
writing of the Egyptians is found upon 
monuments evidently intended for public 
records, in districts far to the south 
of Egypt, where there is no likelihood 
of the Egyptian language having been 
in common use, and spoken generally 
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by the inhabitants ; we have reason to 
conclude, even from this circumstance 
alone independent of a great many 
others, that the Nubian, for instance, 
read the hieroglyphic inscriptions on 
the monuments in his country in the 
Nubian language, and understood them 
without a knowledge of the Egyptian 
tongue. Still I, by no means, object 
to the expression, written language of 
the Egyptians, as applied loosely to 
their writing, without being intended 
to indicate any thing of its nature. 

But the question at issue is not at 
all how the words, written language 
may be used; but how they actually 
are used in the passages I quoted from 
B. And here it is perfectly clear from 
the context (in spite of all the interpo- 
lations and notes of admiration em- 
ployed by A), that they are to be 
taken in their strict sense, and denote 
a species of writing which has an im- 
mediate reference tosome one particular 
language, and which, therefore, must 
be alphabetic, or at least phonetic. At 
the time when B wrote his article on 
the Egyptian hieroglyphs, the learned 
world was imposed upon by the boast- 
ing pretensions of M. Champollion, 
who maintained that he had discovered 
the true method of deciphering those 
characters, and that the texts written 
in them were for the most part alpha- 
betie [I said wholly phonetic in 7 
former allusion to this subject, in whic 
I was not strictly right, as Champol- 
lion admitted that some of the cha- 
racters are ideagraphic; and I am 
obliged to A for correcting my inac- 
curacy of expression in this instance, 
although I think he might as well 
have done so in terms less harsh]. By 
these pretensions the Edinburgh re- 
viewers were just as much imposed 
upon as other people; and B, partici- 
pating in the general delusion, is loud 
in his praises of Champollion’s sup- 
posed discovery of the phonetic nature 
of the old Egyptian writing. He is, 
however, not content with extolling 
the French author in a very extrava- 
gant manner for a discovery which has 
never been made, but he forces in by 
the head and shoulders Bishop War- 
burton for a share of the panegyric ; 
and speaks of “the important observa- 
tion,” made by the bishop which is 
“now completely verified,” namely, that 
the hieroglyphs “constitute a_ real 
written language; in reference to 
which important observation he goes 
on to say :-— 

‘Had Warburton’s profound remark 
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been prosecuted to its consequences, the 
questio verata- of the Egyptian hieoro- 
glyphics would probably have been re- 
solved half a century earlier.” 


“A very cursory inspection of the 
pillar of Rosetta was sufficient to estab- 
lish as incontrovertible, Bishop Warbur- 
ton’s profound observation, already no- 
ticed, that the hieroglyphics constituted a 
real written language.” 


We are above told expressly, that 
the discovery of the phonetic signifi- 
cation of the Egyptian hieroglyphs, at 
which B supposed Champollion had 
arrived, would have been made long 
before, if a certain remark of Warbur- 
ton’s had been prosecuted to its conse- 
quences. Now, I request the reader to 
examine this profound observation of the 
bishop, which has been quoted by A 
with all the emphasis that capitals and 
italies can give it; and when he has 
done so, I rather think he will concur 
with me that it cannot possibly lead 
to Champollion’s theory, unless we 
attribute to the words written language, 
(which have been subjoined by way of 
paraphrase) the meaning of alphabetic 
or phonetic writing immediately ex- 
pressive of language. Indeed the 
whole drift of the reviewer’s argument 
makes it as clear as day, that the 
words in question must have been 
used by him in this sense. 

And here it is amusing to observe, 
that there is not the slightest con- 
nexion between the adduced passage 
of Warburton, unaccompanied by its 
paraphrase, and the position of Cham- 
pollion to which it is said to lead ; and 
the reviewer has placed himself in 
somewhat a curious light by attempting 
to deduce the latter from the former, 
the sole connecting link being one of 
his own manufacture. This link seems 
to have been very strangely introduced 
for the purpose of giving some pretext 
for B’s praise of the bishop on account 
of the admirable “sagacity which led 
him to divine a truth so far beyond 
the reach of an ordinary mind”—a 
truth (as the reviewer is pleased to 
call it) of which the bishop never had 
the least conception. Champoliion 
held that most part of each of the 
hieroglyphic legends is alphabetic ; 
Warburton, on the other hand, thought 
it a manifest absurdity to suppose 
that any part of them is of that 
nature. The opinion, therefore, of 
the English author, could never have 
led to that of the Frenchman, except 
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through the ingenious contrivance of 
the “ Edinburgh Review.” 

A closes this part of his subject 
with a long quotation from Dugald 
Stewart, which is altogether irrelevant. 
The fondness of Scotch authors to 
quote from the literary productions of 
their countrymen, is often the result of 
an amiable feeling, which, when kept 
within due bounds and exercised on 
fit occasions, is rather creditable than 
otherwise. But with all the respect 
which | entertain for the Scotch as a 
nation—and no one admires more than 
I do their sterling worth ; their gallant 
bearing abroad; their love of peace 
and good order at home; their strict 
integrity of principle; their attach- 
ment to the honour and the interests 
of their country ;—yet I must say that 
the mode of manifesting this last men- 
tioned sentiment which is adopted by 
some of their writers, has a very ludi- 
crous appearance. ‘The case before 


us affords an amusing illustration of 


my remark ; for by the way in which 
the critic has here indulged his na- 
tional vanity he has been betrayed into 
a whole mass of puerilities and incon- 
sistencies. Dugald Stewart undoubt- 
edly was an able metaphysician, but 
he was totally ignorant of the manner 
in which the Egyptian hieroglyphs 
were significant, and all he ever wrote 
would not, in the remotest degree, 
assist us to arrive at the meaning of 
even one single hieroglyphic character. 
Yet because he, in a certain passage, 
alludes to Egyptian symbols, our 
Scotch critic, as if his imagination 
had been caught by a watchword, 
quotes and extravagantly praises the 
entire passage; although it neither 
has the least connexion with the point 
under discussion, nor conveys any in- 
formation of the slightest value or 
interest. The main purport of this 
passage is contained in the two follow- 
ing sentences :-— 

“The symbols which still remain in 
that celebrated country, inscribed on 
eternal monuments, have long lost the 
correspondent minds which reflected 
upon them their own intellectual attri- 
butes. To us they are useless and silent, 
and serve only to attest the existence ot 
arts, of which it is impossible to unriddle 
the nature and objects.” 


If I rightly understand these sen- 
tences, the first of them conveys a 
mere truism—that the persons who 
formerly were able to read the Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphic records are long 
since dead; and the second tells us 
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that the author not only did not him- 
self know anything ehaheuet of the 
signification of the symbols alluded to, 
but also that he considered the de- 
ciphering or unriddling them to be an 
absolute impossibility. 

I now request the reader's attention 
to the Scotch commentary on the 
above extract, it runs in the following 
strain :— 

“ This is the language of a true phi- 
losopher, who, even while hopeless of 
ever seeing the mystery unveiled, com- 
prehends the true character of the dif- 
ficulty to be overcome, and perceives 
that ‘the symbols which still remain in 
that celebrated country, inscribed on 
eternal monuments,’ might again become 
significant and intelligible if we could 
conjure up ‘the correspondent minds 
which reflected upon them their own 
intellectual attributes ;’ or in other words, 
if by some fortunate discovery, we should 
ever be enabled in some measure to 
place ourselves in the situation of those 
‘minds,’ and to apply the principles of 
interpretation with which they were 
familiar. Nor is such a consummation 
at all beyond the limits of rational pro- 
babilitv. Enough has already been done 
to warrant a well-founded belief that 
more will ere long be achieved; and that, 
by pursuing a cautious inductive method 
of investigation, the most untractable 
texts may at length be resolved.” 


Here, in the eagerness to give his 
countryman credit to which he was not 
at all entitled, the Scotchinan contra- 
dicts himself; for he at first admits 
that Dugald Stewart was “hopeless of 
ever seeing the mystery unveiled ;” yet 
he afterwards, by a strange perversion 
of this author’s words, attributes to him 
the penetration and sagacity of fore- 
seeing the present state of the hiero- 
glyphic problem, and the final success 
of the investigation. By “the prin- 
ciples of interpretation,” applied to the 
production of this paraphrase, it is 
evident that our critic might extract 
any meaning he pleased out of any 
assigned proposition. Bishop War- 
burton has sometimes so treated a 
Greek sentence, and taken chance for 
the reader's not going to the trouble of 
analysing the original and comparing 
it with his translation. But it was 
reserved for the Edinburgh Review to 
place an English passage before the 
English reader, and to attempt to im- 
pose upon him a meaning of it directly 
the reverse of the true one. Upon 
the modesty of this attempt it is un- 
necessary to dilate, and I shall merely 
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observe that in the course of my 
literary experience, I have scarcely 
ever met with its parallel. The 
language of Stewurt in the extract 
above given is not very clear, and so 
far it is unlike that of a “ true philoso- 
pher ;” but enough may be collected 
from his expressions to render it per- 
fectly certain that he did not “ compre- 
hend the true character of the difficulty 
to be overcome” in the case referred 
to ; and that he did not “ perceive,” or 
even entertain the most distant hope 
that the Egyptian symbols “ might 
again become significant and _iutelli- 
gible.” 

The steadiness of this Review is 
pretty much on a par with the modesty 
displayed in it. In the first article 
which A wrote upon hieroglyphs, 
(for | now drop the imaginary dis- 
tinction I made. between the, persons 
designated A and B, as there can be 
very little doubt of their identity,) he 
was quite in raptures at the abilities 
and success of Champollion, and talked 
of the questio vexata respecting the 
Egyptian hieroglyphs, as if it had been 
completely resolved by this writer. In 
a subsequent number, however, he 
quite altered his tone and declared : 


“ It is high time, indeed, that the pub- 
lic mind were disabused of those extra- 
vagant notions with which the enthusi- 
asm of some, and the ignorance of others, 
have filled it on the subject of Egyptian 
literature.— Vol. lvii, p. 461. 

« He [Champollion] attributes values 
to signs denominated phonetic, which are 
not contained in his alphabet, and of which 
no account is given any where else. . . 
; . + Inthe interpretation of ideo- 
graphic characters or symbols, he has 
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adopted conjectures and fancies of his 
own, without a tittle of evidence, or even 
of probability to support them.”—p. 475. 


But now he appears to be relapsing 
into his first opinion, and tells us— 


“ Enough has already been done to 
warrant a well-founded belief that more 
will ere long be achieved; and that, by 
pursuing a cautious inductive method of 
investigation, the most untractable texts 
may at length be resolved.” 


His description, indeed, of the 
method from the use of which a suc- 
cessful result may be expected, does 
not at all accord with that of Cham- 
pollion and his followers; nor is it, I 
believe, by any of their investigations 
that the idea of such a method was sug- 
gested to him. Still, however, the 
compliment conveyed in the above 
quotation, certainly was not intended 
for me, but must be referred to the 
phonetic system at present acted on, 
and consequently to its founder.* How 
soon A may, by the oscillations of his 
judgment respecting Champollion, be 
brought back again to the side of dis- 
approbation and distrust, I cannot 
venture to determine ; indeed, it ap- 
pears to me as difficult and hopeless an 
undertaking to calculate the vibrations 
of this literary pendulum, as it would 
be to ascertain beforehand the various 
turnings of a weathercock. 





Business prevents my pursuing these 
observations any further at present. 
In a little time I hope to be. able to 
resume the subject, and bring it toa 
conclusion. 





* Though Young was the original discoverer of the phonetic use of hieroglyphs 


made by the Egyptians, yet Champollion must be considered as the founder of the 
erroneous system now prevailing, in which the general text of the hieroglyphic 
records is assumed to be phonetic, since the former author did not approve of this 
system, but on the contrary held that the whole of the writing in question was idea- 
graphic, except merely the part of it applied to the designation of names inside the 
cartouches, Had Young made out the modes used for deuoting actions by means of 
these characters—had he understood the forms of expression which may from analogy 
be called the hieroglyphic verbs—there can be little doubt but that he would have 
succeeded in deciphering the hieroglyphic part of the Rosetta inscription. But now 
I trust it will be found that the disadvantage under which he laboured in this respect 
has been removed ; and, consequently, there is reason to hope that the working of 
the problem upon right principles will be resumed, and thus at length be brought to 
a successful issue, 
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IRELAND was now an independent na- 
tion. Lord Charlemont’s early day- 
dreams were, beyond his expectations, 
realized. A combination of circum- 
stances such as has never before oc- 
curred, and a constellation of great 
men, such as never before appeared 
together, compelled the British minis- 
ter to strike the last link off the chain 
of restrictive laws and usages, by which 
this country had been previously fet- 
tered, and to suffer its exultant legisla- 
ture to riot in the unaccustomed en- 
joyment of an all but unrestricted free- 
dom. 

During the first excess of that half- 
frenzied delight, by which the nation 
was seized, nought was thought of but 
universal gratulation. In the magical 
words of Grattan, “the country rose, 
as it were, from its bed, and got nearer 
to the sun.” And as he was the demi- 

od by whom its liberation was ef- 
fected, he was treated almost with 
divine honours. Nor was it forgotten 
that his illustrious friend was entitled 
to a large share of the acclamations 
with which the patriot was greeted, as, 
without his aid and patronage, he could 
not have taken his place in parliament. 

His borough interest Lord Charle- 
mont always considered a sacred trust, 
to be employed for the benefit of his 
country. Never, in any single in- 
stance, was he known, or we believe, 
suspected to bestow his patronage with 
reference to any personal advantage. 
And this disinterestedness, on his part, 
was the more praiseworthy, because he 
lived in the midst of a very “crooked 
and perverse generation” of worldly 
politicians, whose maxims on such sub- 
jects were the very reverse of his, and 
who, instead of employing their power 
for the good of the country, were 
ready, at any moment, to sacrifice the 
country, for what, in their shortsighted- 
ness, they believed to be the good of 
themselves.* 

The Irish parliament never acted 
more fully in accordance with the 
wishes of the Irish people, than when 
they conferred upon their deliverer a 
donation of fifty thousand pounds. 
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Nor can we deny that it was a suitable 
expression of national feeling, on such 
an occasion, towards the man who was 
supposed to have laid anew the foun- 
dation, and thrown an impregnable bul- 
wark around the citadel of constitu- 
tional freedom. He was, himself, per- 
haps, the only individual in the coun- 
try by whom this grant was sincerely 
deprecated ; and, had it not been for 
the determination of his friends, it is 
highly probable that it would have 
been declined. 


« Respecting the grant,” Lord Charle- 
mont writes to his friend Dr. Halliday, 
“I know with certainty, that Grattan, 
though he felt himself flattered by the 
intention, looked upon the act with the 
deepest concern, and did all in his power 
to deprecate it. As it was found impos- 
sible to defeat the design, all his friends, 
and I among others, were employed to 
lessen the sum. It was, accordingly, de- 
creased by one-half, and that, principally, 
by his positive declaration through us, 
that, if the whole were insisted on, he 
would refuse all but a few hundreds, 
which he would retain as an honourable 
mark of the goodness of his country.” 


But the days were coming, when 
both he and Lord Charlemont were to 
experience something very different 
from the adulation by which they were 
now surrounded. There was a small, 
but active party, at the head of whom 
was Mr. Flood, who either felt, or 
pretended to feel, that the constitu- 
tional victory was as yet incomplete, 
and that the repeal of the sixth of 
George the First, by which the usurp- 
ed authority-of England was suffered 
to be for ever overthrown, must be re- 
garded as incomplete without a formal 
act of renunciation. 

We have, in former Numbers, so 
fully expressed our own feelings upon 
the subject, that it must be needless, 
and it would, indeed, be unjustifiable 
to introduce any repetition of them 
here :—and we shall only say, that the 
men who now started up to criticise 
the finished work of Grattan, appeared 
in an invidious character, and that, al- 


* « What!” said a popular orator, at a later period of our history, to one of this 
class, “ will you sell your country?” « Sell my country!” was the reply, “J am 


very glad to have a country to sell !” 
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though their eloquence was powerful, 
and their logic keen, yet their policy 
was questionable, and their view but 
narrowly bounded. 

But vain would have been all the 
efforts of the discontented or the fac- 
tious to disturb the happy unanimity 
which now prevailed in the nation res- 
pecting the completeness of their con- 
stitutional victory, if circumstances 
had not arisen which gave but too 
much plausibility to the reasoning by 
which they were supported. A deci- 
sion of Lord Mansfield, in the King’s 
Bench, in England, seemed to affirm 
the continued existence of that foreign 
judicature, against which such an out- 
cry had been raised, and the establish- 
ment of which was regarded as a most 
injurious and insulting usurpation. 
An act had, also, passed the British 
parliament, regulating the importation of 
sugars “to all his majesty’s dominions;” 
and as the words were construed so 
as to embrace Ireland, it was regarded 
as an attempt to bind Ireland by Eng- 
lish statutes,—the very grievance which 
was supposed to have been effectually 
redressed by the measure which so 
graciously conferred upon this ‘country 
perfect legislative freedom. And Lord 
Abingdon, a member of the British 
House of Lords, feeling, that, by the 
late concession, his country was vir- 
tually divested of a sovereignty which 
she had exercised for nearly a thou- 
sand years, gave notice, in that assem- 
bly of a bill, which it was his intention 
to introduce, and which would have for 
its object the affirming of the following 

roposition, namely, “ that the kings of 

Ragin being masters of the British 
Seas for eighteen centuries, and the 
Western Sea, which surrounded Ire- 
land, belonging to the kings of Eng- 
land, the British parliament has the 
sole right to make laws to regulate the 
commerce of Ireland.” 

There can be no doubt that Lord 
Abingdon was fully justified in con- 
tending for the position thus laid down. 
It was, in effect, no other than the 
position for which Selden contended 
against Grotius, and which the illustri- 
ous English antiquary established, to 
the utter confusion of the Dutchman, 
and the entire conviction of enlighten- 
ed Europe. But neither can there be 
any doubt, that its assertion, in the 
manner, and with the view now con- 
templated, would have humbled the 
pride, and disappointed the expecta- 
tions of the Irish patriots, who justly 
conceived, that little would have been 


gained, if their power of external le- 
gislation was denied, and their hands 
continued to be shackled by the au- 
thority of a British parliament. 

Accordingly, an outery was raised, 
which resounded from one extremity 
to the other of the kingdom. Never, 
probably, since Ireland was a nation, 
was the supposed treachery of Eng- 
land regarded with so loud or so una- 
nimous a shout of execration. Flood 
was suddenly deified in the popular 
regards; and Grattan, all at once, 
hurled from that preeminence to which, 
for his recent splendid services, he had 
been exalted. Lord Charlemont, now, 
for the first time, began to feel the dif- 
ficulties of managing a wayward and an 
excited people. All his popularity 
was not more than sufficient to enable 
him to maintain his ground against the 
heady violence of those, who, but a 
little before, were his warmest and most 
devoted admirers, and whom, it may 
be, nothing but the influence which he 
still possessed prevented from rushing 
upon courses, which would have led 
directly to civil war. 

In the tumult of national gratitude, 
which was consequent upon the acqui- 
sition of their independence, the Irish 
parliament resolved to raise twenty 
thousand sailors for the British navy. 
As soon as Lord Abingdon’s notice 
reached the country, an immediate 
check was given to this important ser- 
vice; and the Volunteer corps in Dub- 
lin, which was under Lord Charle- 
mont’s immediate command, entered 
into very warm resolutions upon the 
subject, which were transmitted to his 
Lordship, who was then in the North 
of Ireland. We cannot better exhibit 
the difficulties of his position than by 
extracting from the work of Mr. 
Hardy, his answer to their communi- 
cation. It is distinguished by mildness 
and prudence ; and while the refrac- 
tory, no doubt, to a certain degree, ac- 
knowledged his influence, he could not 
but feel that it was no longer unbound- 
ed :— 


“« Sir,— However I may disapprove of 
the resolutions which you sent me in- 
closed, I cannot but thank the gentlemen 
of the corps for their kind conduct with 
regard to me; and you, for the politeness 
of your letter. Your wish to apply to 
me for my approbation, was all the com- 
pliment I had any right to expect, and, 
in my unlucky absence, an application to 
your lieutenant-colonel was right and 
proper. It happens, however, unforty- 
nately that in this instance, my senti- 
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ments and those of Colonel Flood, which 
have usually been similar, essentially dif- 
fer, and I trust that, had I been in town, 
I should have been able to have urged 
such arguments as would have prevented 
a proceeding, which, coming from a corps 
that I have the honour to command, has, 
I confess, given me much uneasiness. In 
the perpetual hurry of my present occu- 
pations, it is impossible for me to detail 
upon paper, the many reasons which, in 
my opinion, ought to have induced you 
at least to suspend your resolution. I 
shall, therefore, content myself for the 
present with saying, that this country 
would indeed be in a condition miserably 
precarious and humiliating, if every rash 
expression, which may fall from any im- 
prudent individual, should be able to 
change our sentiments, shake our deter- 
minations, and, by exciting our jealou- 
sies, to disturb the national confidence 
and tranquillity. Is it reasonable to ex- 
pect, or possible to suppose, that the 
whole people of Great Britain should, in 
any sentiment whatever, be perfectly 
unanimous; or that, in a populous na- 
tion, there should not arise some unrea- 
sonable individuals who will give vent to 
their passions, and make use of their pri- 
vilege of speaking, to declare their crude 
ideas, in contradiction to the generally 
received opinions and resolves? And 
shall we suffer ourselves to be agitated 
by their wild suggestions? Shall a peo- 
ple, such as we have shown ourselves, 
forfeit our character of steadiness, and 
veer at the slight impulse of every breath 
of discontent? but it will be suid, that 
the speech of Lord Abingdon ought to 
be replied to; and so it was in the most 
proper and explicit manner. As no mo- 
tion whatsoever was made, no debate 
could arise; but the Chancellor asked 
Lord Abingdon if he intended to make 
any motion? For that if be did, such 
motion would be opposed. In conse- 
quence of this, Lord Abingdon pocketed 
his bill, and it does not even lie upon the 
table. Such is the transaction which has 
given you so much disquiet! Such is the 
transaction which has agitated the minds 
of men, upon whom a great nation relies 
for support. Such is the transaction 
which has induced you to disclaim pro- 
ceeding in a service to which the nation 
is pledged both by honour and interest. 
A service, essentially necessary to your- 
selves, as the only intent of the present 
levy is, to man the Channel Fleet for 
the defence of your own coast, as well 
as that of Great Britain, and to enable 
us to cope with our inveterate enemies in 
those seas, where their decided superi- 
ority must necessarily end in invasion. 
But I did not mean to say so much, and 


have not now leisure to write more, In- 
deed, even what I have written has been 
injured by frequent interruptions. I 
shall only add, that from my heart I dis- 
claim with you all distinction between 
external and internal legislation, and 
shall at all times equally oppose by every 
possible means, every attempt which may 
be made to legislate for us, either exter- 
nally or internally. But I will not 
madly suppose any such attempt, and till 
it shall be made, which I trust will never 
be the case, I will remain in perfect tran- 
quillity, do my utmost to promote the 
security and welfare, both of Ireland and 
the empire at large, strengthen this coun- 
try and her constitution with all my ef- 
forts, and quietly rest upon my arms, 

«From what I have now said, you 
will readily conceive how uneasy your 
resolution has made me, and how happy 
T should be, that a service which I am 
here endeavouring to forward, should 
equally succeed every where, aud more 
especially in a,corps, which I have the 
honour of peculiarly calling my own; 
the credit of which is, in my opinion, in 
this instance, essentially concerned, and 
which I am bound to love by every mo- 
tive of gratitude and esteem, 


«Tam, sir, 
« Your most obedient, humble servant, 


“ CHARLEMONT.” 


Here we shall only say, that the 
right of England to exercise an autho- 
rity over the commercial concerns of 
Ireland, in all that related to our inter- 
course with the colonies, was a direct 
corollary from ‘her sovereignty of the 
seas ; and that Ireland could ouly be 
enabled to participate in that sove- 
reignty, by becoming amenable to the 
same regulations, and subject to the 
same restrictions which were deemed 
expedient or necessary in every other 
portion of the empire. Ireland, it 
must be held in mind, now claimed the 
privileges which it enjoyed, as an inde- 
pendent kingdom. And, as such, it 
could have no more claim to an inter- 
ference with the peculiar aud distin- 
guishing prerogative of Great Britain, 
than France, or Spain, or Portugal, or 
any other independent state. The 
claim which it did set up, amounted, 
in fact, to a claim to legislate exter- 
nally for Great Britain, while it was 
disguised, by the popular orators, un- 
der the appearance of resistance to an 
attempt, on the part of Great Britain, 
to legislate externally for it ;—and, if 
admitted, would amount to the surren- 
der of a privilege which the kings and 
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the parliaments of England had proud. 
ly asserted, in the worst of times, 
against the combined hostility of the 
= and potentates of Europe. 

hen Lord Charlemont and his friend 
contended that this claim was founded 
in justice, and sanctioned by policy, 
we do conceive that there were no 
premises from which they could fairly 
draw any such conclusions ; and that 
their pressure upon the British minis- 
ter, on that occasion, gave him the first 
siznificant intimation, that the difficul- 
ties which the question involved were 
such as could be settled alone by a /e- 
gislative union. 

The death of the Marquis of Rock- 
ingham led to a partial change in the 
ministry, and gave rise, in the end, to 
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the celebrated coalition administration, 
in which Lord North and Mr. Fox 
were drawn into a forced, an unnatural 
alliance. Lord Charlemont was deeply 
affected by the loss of his distinguish- 
ed friend, which he lamented equally 
upon public and upon private grounds, 
aud never ceased to regard it as an 
event most calamitous to the empire. 
We consider his estimate of that ami- 
able nobleman overcharged, but can 
well believe there was much to justify 
his love and admiration. He gave ex- 
pression to his feelings in a warm pa- 
negyric, which he composed as an in- 
scription for a bust of his noble friend, 
which he set up in Charlemont-house, 
and which we subjoin below, for the 
gratification of our readers.* 





*« The most noble, Charles Watson Wentworth, 
Marquis of Rockingham, 
On whose Character, 


A consciousness of partiality would prevent my expatiating, 
If I were not confident, 
That the utmost ardour of friendship may be necessary 
To give warmth to a delineation, 
Which, even thus inspired, must fall far short of his merits. 
Genuine patriotism, unshaken fortitude, 
And immaculate honour, 


Dignified his public conduct. 
While his private life 
Was marked, adorned, and sweetened 
By every elegance of taste, 

By all the tender endearments of friendship, 
And by the constant practice of every social duty. 
A Patron of all the Arts, useful and ornamental, 

His Perspicuity discovered, 
His Influence protected, his Liberality encouraged, 
His Courtesy distinguished, and animated 
Innumerable Votaries to true Genius, 


Whose modest Merit might otherwise have been concealed, 


; | And lost to their Country. 

; As a Minister, . 

, History will best speak his Praise. 

} He rescued the Dominions committed to his charge, 


wm S 


From the rage of Faction, 
And the destructive tendency of Unconstitutional Principles ; 
In his first Administration, 


His Conciliatory Endeavours were effectual 


am tee 


To the Restoration of Harmony 
Between Great Britain and her Colonies ; 


Which Blessing was, however, quickly forfeited 


By a fatal change of men and measures. 
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The Volunteers still continued to be 
regarded, by the people, with unre- 
served delight, and by the government 
with secret apprehension ; and an ex- 
pedient was devised, by which, if it 
succeeded, their consequence might 
have been overthrown. A deficiency 
in the regulated number of troops for 
the public service, gave plausibility to 
a proposal, on the part of government, 
to raise four provincial regiments, of 
one thousand men each, for three years, 
or for the war, to be officered by Irish 
gentlemen, “ who were to receive rank 
according to the men they raised, and 
not to be sent out of Ireland.” The 
plan was submitted to Lord Charle- 
mont, and he was told, officially, that 
he might command the whole, or any 
part of the troops thus proposed to be 
raised, with the rank of major-general. 
The command, he at once, and posi- 
tively, declined ; and the whole plan 
appeared to him either impracticable 
or objectionable, upon the most mature 
consideration. The following obser- 
vations on the subject, which we ex- 
tract from Mr. Hardy, are equally cre- 
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ditable to his candor and his sagacity. 
He observed that,— 


“The Volunteers would undoubtedly 
regard it, not as an oblique, but very di- 
rect effort, to undermine them: and con- 
sidering their alacrity and eagerness to 
meet the common foe, why not call on 
them again, if it was necessary? That, 
if from such an army, some danger was 
apprehended, that danger would not be 
diminished by depriving them of officers 
of experience and moderation, who had 
acquired an undoubted influence over them, 
and by that influence controlled many 
occasional irregularities. Who would 
then command them? Assuredly they 
would not disband themselves? and the 
most unprincipled, dangerous men in the 
kingdom might, in an evil hour, become 
their leaders. That if young officers 
were to be taken from the volun*-sr 
army, neither they nor the men could be 
of much use, as, in all probability, the 
war would be over before either soldier 
or subaltern were disciplined. For any 
present purpose, therefore, they would be 
inefficient, and any distant purpose could 
hardly be brought into contemplation. 


And the Voice of the People, 
Again called him to the helm of the sinking State, 
Which, though now reduced to the last extremity, 
By weak and evil governance, 
Was saved from impending destruction, 
By his persevering skill and courage. 
The most jarring and discordant spirits 
Were harmonized and kept together, 
By the love of his person, the reverence for his Character, 
And the universal confidence in his honesty. 
Upon him, as the great centre of attraction, 
The confidence, and consequent safety of the whole depended. 
He found the Empire involved in the fatal consequences 
Of short-sighted, arbitrary, and tyrannic Policy, 
When, following the dictates of wisdom, 
And of justice, 
He gave peace and security to his Native Land, 
Liberty to America, 
And coinciding with the unparalleled efforts 
Of her virtuous sons, 
Restored her rights to Ireland. 
As his life was the support, 
His death had nearly been the ruin 
Of the British Empire, 
As if his lamenting Country 
Had been loth to survive her darling Son, 
i! Her friend, her benefactor, her preserver. 
i M. S. P. 
. CHARLEMONT. 
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Lord Charlemont added, that he ima- 
gined his predictions respecting the al- 
most general odium attendant on the 
plan, would be found not the less true, 
because the Lord Lieutenant might have 
many applications for commissions; he 
would, undoubtedly, have many, and 
when rank and money were to be had, 
he knew not that country, especially one 
circumstanced as Ireland was, where si- 
milar applications would not be abun- 
dant. Such were, in part, Lord Char- 
lemont’s objections; but it seems they 
were not regarded as of sufficient weight 
to occasion an immediate extinction of 
the plan, for, whilst reviewing the south- 
ern army at Cork, he heard that it had 
been carried into execution, and all the 
officers taken from the Volunteers. That 
body became outrageous, and the people 
sympathizing with them, the general in- 
dignation overflowed all bounds. 

«“ This took place in the summer of 
1782, as I have stated, but so fixed was 
the popular abhorrence of the fencible 
scheme, that on the dissolution of parlia- 
ment, in the ensuing year, some members 
lost their seats, in consequence of accept- 
ing fencible commissions, A circum- 
stance occurred, which it is the duty of 
an historian to mention. When Lord 
Charlemont again waited on the Lord 
Lieutenant, he lamented that he was so 
good a prophet, for the fencibles had cre- 
ated more disturbance than he had even 
ventured to foretel; but begged leave, at 
the same time, to ask the Duke, if his 
prediction was not equally outstripped in 
the number of applications which had 
been received? ¢ Certainly,’ replied his 

trace; ‘I have had, at the least, a hun- 

dred and fifty applications; and some 
persons, whom I was obliged to refuse, 
have been the most outrageously abusive 
of the fencibles, and decried the plan in- 
finitely more than its original enemies. 
The Volunteers are all content and mild- 
ness compared to them.’” 


Lord Temple had now succeeded the 
Duke of Portland. He was accompanied 
as secretary by his brother, Mr. (after- 
wards Lord) Grenville; and the most 
assiduous court was paid to Lord Char- 
lemont, as the individual by whose 
countenance and aid they might best 
ingratiate themselves with the patri- 
otic members. The honorable secre- 
tary seemed bent upon distinguishing 
himself by hunting out the malversa- 
tions of various conspicuous indivi- 
duals, in the many boards, and com- 
missions of excise, and revenue, and 
public works which were at that time 
in Ireland ; and some very flagrant 
cases of delinquency were, no douvt, 
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brought to light, and no power of bo- 
rough patronage was sufficient to screen 
the delinquents. But this was a sort 
of political flea-killing, with which, 
under ordinary circumstances, the peo- 
ple would have been amused, and by 
which they might have been satisfied. 
Now, however, higher game was in 
view, and the Lord Lieutenant and his 
Secretary derived comparatively little 
political profit from their innocent 
amusement. 

In reply to a letter from the Lord 
Lieutenant, soliciting his support, Lord 
Charlemont, alluding to the Duke of 
Portland, observes :— 


“If any thing however could console 
us for such a loss, it would be the cha- 
racter of the noble person who is des- 
tined to succeed him; a_ consolation, 
which is greatly increased by the senti- 
ments conveyed in your lordship’s letter. 
With such a pledge of your sincerity, I 
cannot doubt, or fear; and shall only 
add, that as, notwithstanding my opinion 
of, and my good wishes for the Duke of 
Portland, his conduct was the only thing 
that insured to him my support; in the 
same manner, and on the same account 
only, will your lordship be certain to re- 
ceive it. With every acknowledgment 
of your goodness towards me, and every 
good wish for the happiness of your fu- 
ture government, 

« T have the honour to be, 
« My Lord, &c. &c. 


“ CHARLEMONT.” 


It was during the viceroyalty of this 
nobleman, that the order of the Knights 
of St. Patrick was instituted. It was 
intended, Lord Temple observes, in a 
letter to Lord Charlemont, as a mea- 
sure calculated to convey, to his Irish 
subjects, the sense which his majesty 
entertained of the present respectable 
situation of the kingdom; and he adds 
a wish, couched in very flattering 
words, that Lord Charlemont would 
permit himself to be nominated 
amongst those who were then deemed 
most worthy of that honourable dis- 
tinction. Gratifying as this proposal 
was, he hesitated long before he ac- 
ceded to it. Against the order itself, 
he could see no objection; and the 
time chosen for creating it, was of all 
others, the most fitting. But he knew 
not how far his political independence 
might not, in the eyes of many, be com- 
promised, by receiving such a favour 
at the hands of government; and he 
was not the man who could consent, 
even in the remotest degree, to risk 
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his public usefulness, by any prospect 
of personal advantage. In the end, 
however, his scruples gave way, 4s, in- 
deed, they should never have been en- 
tertained ; and the Volunteers, whose 
suspicions, it was feared, might be ex- 
cited by the circumstance, “ exulted in 
his promotion, and universally de- 
clared, that they never would have 
pardoned a government, which, in such 
an institution, could have omitted 
him.”* 

This took place in 1783. The fol- 
lowing extract from a letter, written 
about two yeurs afterwards, to Lord 
Charlemont, by Horace Walpole, con- 
tains a suggestion, which, for the suke 
of the arts, it is to be regretted was 
not at that time adopted :— 

“ Strawberry-Hill, Nov. 23, 1785. 

« As your Lordship has given me this 
opportunity, I cannot resist saying, what 
I was exceedingly tempted to mention 
two or three years ago, but had not the 
confidence. In short, my Lord, when the 
order of St. Patrick was instituted, I 
had a mind to hint to your Lordship, 
that it was exactly the moment for seiz- 
ing an occasion that had been irretrievably 
lost to this country. When I was at 
Paris, I found in the convent of Les 
Grands Augustins, three vast chambers 
filled with the portraits (and their names 
and titles beneath,) of all the Knights of 
the St. Esprit, from the foundation of 
the order. Every new knight, with few 
exceptions, gives his own portrait on his 
creation. Of the order of St. Patrick, I 
think but one founder is dead yet, and his 
picture perhaps may be retrieved. I will 
not make any apology to so good a pa- 
triot as your Lordship, for proposing a 
plan that tends to the honour of his coun- 
try, which I will presume to call mine 
too, as it is so both by union and my affec- 
tion for it. I should wish the name of 
the painter inscribed too, which would 
excite emulation in your artists. But it 
is unnecessary to dilate on the subject to 
your Lordship, who, as a patron of the 
arts, as well as a patriot, will improve on 
my imperfect thoughts, and, if you ap- 
prove of them, can give them stability. 

«¢] have the honour to be, &c. 


« Hor. WALPOLE.” 
Mr. Hardy tells us, that Lord Char- 
lemont himself, before the receipt of 
this letter, entertained a similar idea ; 
which would, had the state of the 
country, or his own position, been more 


* Hardy, vol. IL. p. 70. 
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favourable to the prosecution of the 
refined and peaceful enjoyments which 
he loved, have been, no doubt realized. 
As it was, he felt the calls upon his 
time, from the numerous and distract- 
ing avocations which had claims upon 
him, quite as many as he had strength 
to answer,—and any serious attempt to 
accomplish this national object, was, of 
necessity, laid aside, although, from 
some memoranda, which were found 
amongst his papers, it is very clear that 
he was entitled to the praise of good 
intentions. 

Lord Temple did not remain quite a 
year in the Irish viceroyalty, and was 
succeeded by the Earl of Northington. 
Now had commenced the coalition mi- 
nistry, who fondly hoped, by the 
united influence of the respective lea- 
ders, Lord North and Mr. Fox, to bear 
down all opposition, and to combine 
the suffrages of almost every class of 
Englishmen, in favour of the continu- 
ance of their administration. But, as 
Swift said of ill-considered taxation, 
that two and two often only make one, 
so might it be said of this combination 
of opposites, which operated upon each 
other according to the rule of subtrac- 
tion, not of addition, and led to a com- 
mon result, in which each was rendered 
nearly powerless. In lreland, Barry 
Yelverton, a popular name, was pro- 
moted to the office of Chief Baron, 
but only to make way for Fitzgibbon, 
who succeeded to the place of Attorney 
General. Scot, also, was again taken 
into power, and soon became more 
powerful than ever; and, altogether, 
the division of the loaves and fishes 
amongst the partizans on both sides, 
seemed to indicate a disposition on the 
part of ministers, to gull the popular 
leaders by honours and emoluments, 
while their adversaries, who had now 
determined to make a stand against the 
innovating spirit of the times, were put 
in possession of the more substantial 
advantages. The foXowing letter from 
Lord Northington evinces the high 
respect which he entertained for the 
subject of this sketch :— 


* Dublin Castle, Monday Evening. 
“I much disappointed to find, after 
the liberty I had taken to desire your 
Lordship’s advice in private, upon a for- 
mer occasion, that I was not to expect to 
receive it ina more public manner. As 
I am sure it will not only contribute 
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much to the honour of my administra- 
tion, but be of essential service to the af- 
fairs of this kingdom, to have the advan- 
tage of your Lordship’s councils, I am to 
request of your Lordship to allow me to 
remove the impediment, and give me 
leave to have the honour of submitting 
your name for his Majesty’s gracious con- 
sideration, to be placed as one of the Privy 
Council of this kingdom. If it will bea 
measure agreeable to your Lordship, I 
I shall have the highest satisfaction in 
shewing your Lordship this mark of my 
esteem and regard. 
« ¢ Being, with great esteem, 
« «My Lord, your most, &c. 
« ¢ NoRTHINGTON.’ ” 


To this Lord Charlemont immedi- 
ately replied :— 


« That although he had not thought 
of requesting such a favour, he could not 
decline a compliment so politely offered 
to him. One condition, however, he 
begged to propose, that Mr, Grattan, with 
whom, close as was their political union, 
he was still more closely allied by friend- 
ship, should be recommended, at the same 
time, for a seat in the privy council, 
otherwise he should, although with not 
less grateful respect to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, totally relinquish the proposal.”* 


This condition, so honourable to 
Lord Charlemont, was promptly and 
cordially acceded to by his Excellency; 
and the Irish people were gratified at 
seeing their two most incorruptible pa- 
triots enrolled amongst the number of 
his Majesty’s constitutional advisers. 

It was during this administration 
that the celebrated convention was 
held in Dublin, in which the indiscre- 
tion, (to call it no worse name,) of the 
popular advocates, for the first time 
opened the eyes of the nation to the 
danger of a military assembly, and led 
to the downfall of the Volunteers. 
After every constitutional grievance 
had been redressed, and a declaration 
had received the sanction of puarlia- 
ment, that nothing could, theucetor- 
ward, interrupt the harmony which ex- 
isted between Great Britain and Ire- 
land, that powertul body, who felt that 
to their energy was owing the conces- 
sions which had been made, affected 
to deem these concessions insecure, 
unless they were followed by a reform 
in parliament. For this purpose, nu- 
merous deputies from their body as- 


sembled in Dungannon, and came to a 
resolution expressive of their determi- 
nation to hold a convention in Dublin, 
in which the Volunteers might be fully 
represented by delegates, chosen by 
their several corps, who might sit and 
deliberate upon the best means of car- 
rying iuto effect their important ob- 
ject. 

Although it was very well known 
that Lord Charlemont inclined against 
the extremes to which many were now 
about to push matters, it could not be 
that the opinion of ove whose station 
and character entitled him to so much 
deference, should be altogether ne- 
glected. He was, therefore, consulted 
by the Volunteers of Belfast, previ- 
ously to the meeting at Dungannon, 
and usked to point out some specific 
plan of reform, to be recommended to 
the consideration of parliament. The 
following is an extract from the answer 
which he returned to this solicitation, 
and clearly shows how little he sym- 
pathised with the dissutisfied spirits 
who now began to exercise a pernici- 
ous influence over the people. 


“ A reform in the representation of 
Ireland is a measure which most certainly 
meets with my warmest approbation, and 
you may be assured that I shall co-oper- 
ate with every sincere lover of his coun- 
try, towards the attainment of that de- 
sirable object ; but to point out a specific 
mode, isa matter of so difficult a nature, 
that I should esteem myself presumptu- 
ous, if I should attempt it—certain as I 
am, that it will require the united efforts 
and the most deliberate consideration of 
the wisest men in this kingdom, to pro- 
duce such a plan as may be deemed un- 
exceptionable. The pain, however, which 
I must at all times feel from being com- 
pelled to refuse my immediate compli- 
ance with any request of your’s, is in the 
present instance somewhat alleviated, by 
my being clearly of opinion that it is not 
now necessary that such mode should be 
pointed out to you; and since you have 
been pleased to ask my advice, permit me, 
as a sincere friend to the object of our 
mutual wishes, to advise that, at the 
Dungannon meeting, the measure alone 
should be recommended, without specify- 
ing any mode whatsoever; which last 
consideration ought, according to the best 
of my judgment, to be left entirely to the 
mature deliberation of your parliament, 
and particularly of those representatives 
whom you are now about to chuse.” 





* Hardy, vol. II. p. 84. 
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This was good advice, but, had it 
been adopted, the doom of the volun- 
teers would not have been so speedily 
sealed ; and their extinction was now 
as necessary for national repose, as 
ever their embodying had been for 
national honour or national safety. 

It was not without considerable mis- 
givings that Lord Charlemont suffered 
himself to be chosen as one of the de- 
legates to the convention, But he 
deemed it necessary that whatever now 
existed of virtue or of moderation 
amongst the assertors of the people’s 
rights, should assemble and use all 
their influence for the purpose of im- 
posing some salutary check upon the 
violence of those from whose extra- 
vagances most disastrous results might 
be expected. With the same view he 
prevailed upon several of his friends to 
consent to be nominated as his asso- 
ciates ; and, by their aid, he hoped that 
the assembly about to be called to- 
gether might be made to assume a 
constitutional aspect, and that any 
serious danger to be apprehended from 
it might be asserted, even though he 
should not be able 


“* To smoothe the raven down 
Of blackness ‘till it smiled.” 


His private opinion was decidedly 
against the holding any such conven- 
tion ; but in that he could not prevail ;— 
and he resolved, as he thought, patri- 
otically, to encounter its perils, in the 
hope that, by so doing, he might best 
mitigate its evils A fearful alterna- 
tive! by which popular leaders must 
often be embarrassed, when the spirit 
which they have excited has once 
passed the limits within which they 
would fain have it restrained, and when 
it may become as pernicious in its ex- 
cess, as it might have been salutary in 
its moderation. 

The convention had now assembled, 
and Lord Charlemont was chosen to 
preside over their deliberations. This 
was an important point guined, for his 
rival, the Bishop of Derry, would have 
valued that dignity more than his 
Episcopal rank; and had he been 
chosen to fill such an office at such a 
time, we have very little doubt that his 
leaning to the intemperate party would 
have led to a civil war, which would 
have perilled the connection of Great 
Britain and Ireland. The following 
account of the procession of that am- 
bitious prelate to take his seat in that 
assembly, is given by an eye-witness, 
Sir Jonah Barrington, and without, we 
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are sorry to say, that reprobation by 
which such dangerous and disereditable 
folly in an ecclesiastic should be stig- 
matised. 


« Previous to the meeting of the dele- 
gates, the Bishop of Derry had deter- 
mined to convince the Irish people that 
he was no lukewarm professor of ad- 
herence to their interest; his character, 
already given, is confirmed by every act 
of his life when in Ireland. He took 
his seat amongst the Irish delegates at 
the Rotunda, with the greatest splendour ; 
and to prove that he prefered the claims 
of the Irish Volunteers to both his Eng- 
lish rank as Earl of Bristol, and his 
Irish rank as a spiritual noble, he entered 
Dublin in royal state, drew up his equi- 
page at the entrance to the House of 
Lords, as if he halted to teach the peers 
their duty to their country, and then 
moved forward to take his seat at the 
Rotunda, as an Irish delegate in the 
National Convention. Such a circum- 
stance can be scarcely credited in Eng- 
land; but had not Lord Charlemont’s 
temporizing neutralized his spirit, it is 
probable that the Convention might have 
succeeded in its object. It is not, there- 
fore, wonderful, that a British peer, an 
Englishman, and above all a_ Bishop, 
taking so decided a part in the cause of 
Ireland, should gain a popularity that 
few before him ever had so fully, or per- 
haps more justly experienced. He cer- 
tainly was sincere; his proceedings on 
this occasion were extraordinary, and not 
unworthy of a special notice. 

“ The lords had taken their seats in 
the House of Peers, when the Bishop of 
Derry begun his procession to take his 
seat in the Convention. He had several 
carriages in his suite, and sat in an open 
landau, drawn by six beautiful horses, 
eaparisoned with purple ribands. He 
was dressed in purple, his horses, equi- 
pages, and servants being in the most 
splendid trappings and liveries. He 
had brought to Dublin, as his escort, a 
troop of light cavalry, raised by his un- 
fortunate and guilty nephew, George 
Robert Fitzgerald; they were splendidly 
dressed and accoutred, and were mounted 
on the finest chargers that the Bishop or 
their commander could procure. A part 
of these dragoons led the procession, 
another closed it, and some rode on each 
side of his lordship’s carriage. Trumpets 
announced his approach, and detachments 
from several volunteer corps of Dublin 
joined his lordship’s cavalcade. He never 
ceased making dignified obeisances to the 
multitude: his salutations were enthusi- 
astically returned on every side—“< Long 
live the Bishop,” echoed from every win- 
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daw ; yet all was peace and harmony, and 
never did there appear so extraordinary a 
procession within the realm of Ireland. 

« This cavalcade marched slowly through 
the different streets, till it arrived at the 
portico of the House of Lords, which 
adjoined that of the Commons, A short 
halt was then made, the trumpets sounded, 
the sudden and unexpected elangor of 
which echoed throughout the long corri- 
dors. Both Houses had just finished 
prayers, and were proceeding to business, 
and, totally unconscious of the cause, 
several members rushed to the entrance. 
The Bishop saluted all with royal dignity, 
the Volunteers presented arms, and the 
bands played the Volunteers’ march. Of 
a sudden another clangor of trumpets 
was heard; the astonished Lords and 
Commons, unable to divine what was to 
ensue, or the reason of the extraordinary 
appearance of the Bishop, retired to their 
respective chambers, and with great soli- 
citude awaited the result. 

« The Bishop, however, had done what 
he intended; he had astonished both 
Houses, and had proved to them his 
principles and his determination. Amidst 
the shouts and cheers of thousands, he 
proceeded to the Rotunda, where, in 
point of dignity and importance, he cer- 
tainly appeared to surpass the whole of 
his brother delegates. He entered the 
chamber in the greatest form, presented 
his credentials, took his seat, conversed a 
few moments with all the ceremony of a 
temporal prince, and then, with the ex- 
cess of that dignified courtesy of whieh 
he was a perfect master, he retired as he 
had entered, and drove away in the same 
majestic style, and amidst reiterated ap- 
plauses, to his house, where the Volun- 
teers had previously mounted a guard of 
honour. He entertained a great number 
of persons of rank at a magnificent dinner, 
and the ensuing day began his course 
amongst the delegates as aa ordinary man 
of business.” 


Such was the iadividual who now 
attracted much of popular regard, and 
whose influence in the assembly began 
to be most formidable to the friends of 
— and social order ; but fortuaately 

e was the advocate of a measure which 
was at that time but little relished even 
by many of his most factious adherents. 
This was theemancipation of the Roman 
Catholics, upon which he was strongly 
opposed both by Lord Charlemont and 
Mr. Flood, and which, after en- 
deavouring to force it upon the atten- 
tion of the meeting, he was obliged 
reluctantly to relinquish, but not be- 
fore a division of sentiment had been 
produced by the introduction of it, 
Vor. IX. 






which afterwards contributed its full 
share to the dissolution of the Volun- 
teers. 

It is needless to dwell upon the 
various topics which were brought 
under the notice of this extraordinary 
assembly of armed men. Suffice it to 
say, that Mr. Flood obtained an entire 
ascendency over them, which he used 
for the purpose of procuring their 
sanction to a plan of reform peculiarly 
his own, whieh, at his instance, and to 
the consternation of Lord Charlemont, 
it was resolved that he, accompanied 
by such members of the convention as 
were also members of parliament, 
should briug down and present to the 
House of Commons, and that the 
convention should remain in delibera- 
tion until its. reception or its rejection 
was ascertained. A bolder attempt to 
overawe a legislature never was made. 
Had it succeeded, it would have over- 
thrown all legitimate authority, and 
been the commencement of a military 
tyraany in Ireland. 

Of the stormy debate which ensued 
upon the presentation of this impe- 
rious mandate, we cannot afford space 
to speak. Suffice it to say, it excited 
all the constitutional indignation which 
was to be found in that assembly, and 
the mauner in which the question was 
forced upon their notice, cooled the 
zeal, or determined the opposition of 
many of the most strenuous reformers, 
The debate continued until an early 
hour the next morning, when it was 
decided, by a large majority, not only 
to reject the petition, but to present an 
address to his majesty expressive of 
the loyalty of the house, and the de- 
termination of its members to pledge 
their lives and fortunes for the main- 
tenance of their happy constitution. 

Meanwhile, the delegates, after two 
hours’ anxious deliberation, were in- 
duced by Lord Charlemont, who began 
to fear what had really taken place, to 
adjourn until the following Tesuiee. 
The intervening Sunday was spent in 
consultation with his friends, as to the 
course most fitting now to be pursued ; 
and they wisely resolved to anticipate 
the usual hour of meeting on the fol- 
lowing morning, and to adjourn the 
convention sine die, before any oppor- 
tunity was afforded for those angry re- 
marks, or that intemperate and stormy 
eloquence, which might 


“ Fright the isle from its propriety.” 


Accordingly, on Monday they as- 
sembled ; and resolutions having been 
G 
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passed expressive of their determina- 
tion still to prosecute parliamentary 
reform in a_ constitutional way, this 
armed body quietly dissolved, to the 
great reliet of every hater of discord, 
and the manifest confusion of those 
who were bent upon going lengths 
which would have periled the ex- 
istence of the monarchy, and who, 
even though “Chaos should come 
again,” would have resolved society 
into its original elements, rather than 
be defeated in their machinations. 

This was, probably, the greatest 
service which Lord Charlemont ever 

erformed for his country; and yet, 
fis conduct in breaking up this as- 
sembly did not more strongly provoke 
the ire of the demagogues, than his 
countenancing it so far as to become 
a member, excited the wrath of admi- 
nistration. This we state, because he 
has been suspected by some of having 
acted in obedience to the suggestions 
of the court, in defeating, as he did, 
the objects of the intemperate party 
in the convention. Barrington broadly 
insinuates as much ; but never was in- 
sinuation more unfounded, Although 
success may in some measure justify 
him, we will not by any means, justify 
his lordship for becoming assuciated 
with a body which he deemed both 
dangerous and unconstitutional. He 
thereby incurred a fearful weight of 
responsibility, and the consequences 
might have been very fatal. But of 
the purity of his motives in so doing, 
there should be but one opinion ; as 
he encountered great personal risque 
without any personal object, and with 
the perfect certainty of offending the 
government, and displeasing some of 
his most valued friends. 

Of the eminent senators of this 
period, by whom the dignity and the 
privileges of parliament were vindi- 
cated, Barry Yelverton, (afterwards 
Lord Avonmore,) was, perhaps, the 
individual who filled the largest space 
in the public eye, and whose eloquence 
and authority were alike influential in 
procuring the rejection of the danger- 
ous and unconstitutional motion of Mr. 
Flood, both by the convictions which 
he inspired, and the respect with which 
he was regarded. He was, indeed, no 
common man, but-one who was alike 
distinguished and adorned by his ge- 
nius and his virtues. His head was 
enriched by the treasures of classic 
antiquity, and by legal and constitu- 
tional lore, while his heayt was the seat 
of every kindly affection, and every 
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generous impulse, which could endear, 
or exalt, or dignify humanity. His 
eloquence, when he entered, as he did 
on the present occasion, in earnest 
into the field of discussion, was spon- 
taneous, glowing, splendid, and pro- 
found ; exuberant of rich, impassion- 
ed imagery; and abounding in 
those graces of expressions and those 
classical idioms of thought which 
threw a sort of pellucid atmosphere 
around the feelings and the senti- 
ments to which he gave utterance, and 
made his hearers often fancy that they 
were listening to a sage in the region 
of Greece, rather than to a senator or 
a judge, in the kingdom of Ireland. 
His mind, though steeped in learning, 
was never overlayed by his acquisi- 
tions. The native strength of his in- 
tellect always enabled him to appro- 
priate, in the strictest sense of the 
word, to his own immediate use, his 
rich and varied attainments. He 
never, by his assimilating in sentiment 
to the great characters in Greece and 
Rome, lost his personal identity. His 
admiration of them was not exhibited 
by tame subserviency, but by congenial 
ardour; and his influence with his 
hearers was as frequently owing to the 
transparent purity of his motives, and 
the excellence of his heart, as to the 
captivations of his classical imagery, or 
the cogency of his lordly ratiocination. 
Yet was he, at times, very unequal. 
Nature was not more liberal to him of 
those endowments which lead to emi- 
nence, than he was himself careless in 
turning them to the best account, or 
setting them off to most advantage. 
His faculties seemed like petted chil- 
dren, not wholly obedient to his own 
control. Sometimes they would unite 
in an effort of surpassing power. At 
other times they would scatter, and 
leave him ina state of the most pitiable 
destitution. And no one, not even he 
himself, could predict the moment, 
when, some brilliant train of thought 
enkindling in his mind, he would be 
taken, as it were, involuntarily, into 
one of those lofty strains of oratory, 
which may almost be described as the 
apotheosis of human elocution. When 
his great powers were summoned and 
marshalled for a great achievement, and 
when they obeyed the call, his march 
was, as Grattan described it, “like 
the march of an elephant ;” and the 
admiration which he caused was less 
the tribute which is extorted by tran- 
scendent. intellect, than the homage 
which men involuntarily pay to one of 
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the great productions of nature. The 
movements of his mind were like the 
heavings of the ocean, and even when 
he was most despotic in his influence 
over the feelings and understandings 
of others, he was himself as much the 
child of impulse, as any amongst the 
agitated group over whom he was ex- 
ercising a momentary fascination. But, 
it may be truly said, the straggliny 
disarray of Falstaff’s recruits would 
hardly be too extravagant a metaphor, 
to represent the negligence and the 
disorder of his ideas, when his eee 
ties were not amenable to his will, o 
when he did not brace them for de 
onset. In private, the richness and 
variety of his conversation was as in- 
exhaustivle as it was delightful; and 
there the playful urbanity of his man- 
ners, and the social zest with which he 
entered into all the innocent festivity 
of his companions, conviliated univer- 
sal love. But there, also, was his 
weakness most conspicuous; and, it 
must be admitted, what should have 
been “a feast of reason and a flow of 
soul,” not unfrequently was converted 
into a theatre of ribaldry, and even 
sometimes degenerated into a scene of 
dissipation. The unfenced garden of 
his virtues was a prey to every spoiler. 
Sharpers too frequently abused his ge- 
nerosity ; and parasites were suffered 
to play, without rebuke, upon the easy 
credulity of his nature. Peace to his 
ashes! The subject of this sketch 
Joved him cordially while he lived ; 
and we could not suffer him to pass 
before our mind’s eye, sustaining the 
part that he did, in the drama of life 
that has been brought before our view, 
without offering, poor and worthless 
as it may be, our tribute of commemo- 
rative admiration. 

The viceroyalty of Lord Northing- 
ton soon came to an end. It shared 
the fate of the coalition ministry. He 
was succeeded by the Duke of Rut- 
land; and the patriots, who had re- 
covered _ their constitution from the 
grasp of the British minister, began to 
abuse their newly acquired privileges, 
by urging the parliament to commence 
a war of prohibitory duties against 
the English manufactures; a measure 
which, if adopted, must have thence- 
forth ‘led to a system of retaliatory 
enactments, which Would have ruined 
the trade’ of Ireland. Fortunately 
the proposal was rejected. 

But the difficulty of regulating the 
commercial interests of two indepen- 
dent portions of a common empire, 
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strikingly appeared, when the com- 
mercial propositions of Mr. Secretary 
Ord were brought under discussion. 
These, as they were modified by Mr. 
Pitt, (who felt it his duty to take in a 
larger horizon than that which bounded 
the view of the Irish politicians,) were 
construed as invading the indepen- 
dence of the Irish parliament, in matters 
of external legislation; and although 
the advantages of the proposed ur- 
rangements were sufficiently great,. be- 
cause they were hyperbolically de- 
scribed by Grattan and others, as a 
barter of constitution for commerce, 
they were indignantly rejected. Nor 
was Lord Charlemont free from the 
prevailing infatuation. He was as 
earnest as any in contending for that 
exclusive national competency for the 
regulation of our affairs, both foreign 
and domestic, which could not consist 
with any due regard to the exigencies 
of imperial legislation ; and thus, a 
theory, not only idly visionary, but ab- 
surdly false, was made the pretext of a 
contrarious and impracticable policy, 
by which important national interests 
were neglected. This system could 
not last. It contained the seeds of 
its own dissolution. 

In 1786 Lord Charlemont was elected 
president of the Royal Irish Academy, 
a situation which he continued to fill, 
with honour to himself, and advantuge 
to that learned body, during the re- 
mainder of his life. His duties in that 
capacity were far more congenial to 
his elegant and cultivated mind, than 
those which awaited him in those more 
conspicuous stations, in which he was 
constrained to do a violence to the 
retiring gentleness of his nature. But, 
in the Academy, he felt himself 
home, and he presided over its con- 
cerns with a gracious urbanity and intel- 
ligence which greatly endeared him to 
its enli; zhtened members. 


“Not one of the members attended 
the Academy meetings oftener than he 
did; few so constantly. Those who 
were his contemporary academicians must 
long call to mind his urbanity, the graces 
of his conversation, aud the variety of 
literary anecdote, ancient or modern, with 
which he amused, and indeed instructed 
them, during the intervals of their agree- 
able labours at the Academy. In such 
labours he bore himself no inglorious 
part; and, in their first session, he fa- 
voured them with an essay, drawn from 
no common sources, in which he under- 
takes to prove, from an Italian author, 
Fazio Delli Uberti, a nobleman of  Flo- 
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rence, who flourished not long after 
Dante, the antiquity of the woollen ma- 
nufacture in Ireland. It is recorded of 
some of our countrymen, that the severe 
blow which that manufacture sustained, 
somewhat more than a century ago, was 
owing to their boast of its extent and 
pees condition. Had Lord Char- 
emont lived in those days, he would 
have defended its privileges with no less 
ardour as a senator, than in the present 
he traced its history with the ingenuity 
of a learned academician.” 


The Marquess of Buckingham, (for- 
merly Lord Temple,) now succeeded 
a second time to the Irish viceroyalty, 
which was vacated by the death of the 
Duke of Rutland. His administration 
moved on with a tolerable degree of 
smoothness, until the discussion of the 
regency question, which was caused 
by the illness of the king. Here, the 
evil of two jarring legislatures again 
strikingly presented itself, and, had it 
not pleased Providence to restore his 
majesty to heulth, the consequences 
might have been very fatal. The 
English parliament maintained the right 
of the two houses of assembly to 
choose a regent; the Irish, the dué 
of nominating to that office the heir 
apparent to the throne. The English 
parliament elected the Prince of Wales 
with conditions; the Irish called upon 
him to assume the functions of royalty, 
in all the plenitude in which they were 
exercised before disease had impaired 
the intellect of the king. Could any 
propositions be more directly at vari- 
ance? And could any differences be 
more important? And this second 
conflict with the English parliament 
occurred only six years after the asser- 
tion of our independence ! 

Lord Charlemont again took the 
wrong side, his nationality prevailing 
against his reason. He was the mover, 
in the House of Lords, of the resolu- 
tion requesting the Prince of Wales 
to take upon him the office of regent. 
This resolution the Lord Lieutenant 
refused to transmit. And Lord Char- 
lemont, then, accompanied a deputa- 
tion to England, who were authorised 
to wait _— his royal highness, and 
present the address in person. This 
they did. It was graciously received. 
But the matter terminated there; as 
recovery of the king rendered it unne- 
cessary to proceed in this perilous bu- 
siness any farther. 

Now it was that Lord Charlemont’s 
political conduct began to cause some 
alarm to the best friends of social 
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order. The indiscretion of the Irish 
parliament, respecting the regency, led 
to many dismissals from office ; and 
this, again, caused an accession of 
strength to the opposition, which it 
had not known before, and from 
which, on the part of the government, 
considerable embarrassment might be 
apprehended. The conduct of Lord 
Buckingham was fully justified by the 
provocation which he received, (for 
parliament had passed a vote of cen- 
sure upon him for his refusal to for- 
ward the address;) and those who 
were made to feel the weight of his 
displeasure, for what they conceived to 
be a strictly constitutional exercise of 
their parliamentary privileges, must 
naturally have felt very strong resent- 
ment. It was when these feelings were 
rankling in the minds of himself and 
his friends, that Lord Charlemont pro- 
moted the establishment of the Whig 
Club, a society which comprised most 
of the eminent persons with whom he 
was in the habit of acting in public 
life, and which served to give that 
energy and concentration to their 
exertions, which rendered them not 
only formidable to their antagonists in 
parliament, but dangerous at that par- 
ticular crisis, to the peace of the em- 
pire. For never was there a time when 
a strong government was more impe- 
ratively required to quell the insubordi- 
nation and the disatiection which now 
began to be ripe in many parts of Ire- 
land. Of this, Lord Charlemont could 
not be persuaded, nor was it to be ex- 
pected that he should. And we only 
do him common justice when we say, 
that had he been fully aware of the 
dangerous spirit which it was the ten- 
dency of the measures which he pro- 
moted to excite and to cherish, these 
measures would never have had, from 
him, the countenance with which they 
were regarded, But where lie only 
saw the workings of constitutional 
ste others could discern the 

eavings of secret treason. And well 
was it for the country that those whose 
views were juster, and whose foresight 
was clearer, were at that time placed 
in stations of authority, which enabled 
them to exercise such a vigilant guar- 
dianship over the public weal, that the 
machinations of the disaffected were 
defeated. We shall take occasion, in 
a future number, to present to the 
reader a full-length portrait of Lord 
Clare, who now filled the important 
office of Irish Lord Chancellor, and, 
without whose energy and determina+ 
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tion, it is our firm belief, that the re- 
bellion, the seeds of which now began 
to appear, and which afterwards blazed 
out with so much fury, would have 
terminated in the separation of Great 
Britain and Jreland. 

“ As to the politics of Ireland,” says 
Burke, writing to Lord Charlemont at 
this period, (1789,) ‘as I see nothing in 
them very pleasant, I do not wish to re- 
vive in your mind what your best philo- 
sophy is required to make tolerable. 
Enjoy your mansion, and your amiable 
and excellent family. These are com- 
fortable sanctuaries, when more extensive 
views of society are gloomy, unpleasant, 
or unsafe.” 

As the French revolution progress- 
ed, so thé designs of the disaffected 
in Ireland became more and more ap- 
parent ; and although the policy of 
Lord Charlemont was not calculated 
to counteract them, it is needless to 
say that, with the principles of that 
dangerous faction, he never sympa- 
thised. Almost to the latest period of 
his life, he continued an enemy to 
Catholic emancipation. | We have 
Lord Plunkett’s authority for say- 
ing, that in the end, he parted with 
what he called his prejudice upon 
that subject; but had he lived to 
witness the experiment that has since 
been made, he would, perhaps, ac- 
count his férst his most enlightened con- 
viction. He thus writes to Dr. Hal- 
liday with reference to that subject :-— 

“¢ Thank you for your letter ;—thank 
you for the explicit, manly, and friendly 
manner in which you avow and explain 
your sentiments; a manner worthy of 
my friend, and for which I must thank 
you, notwithstanding the painful situa- 
tion into which your letter, kind as it is, 
has cast me. Not to be able perfectly to 
agree with you, must at all times give 
me pain; but the sensation is aggravated 
tenfold by my finding myself utterly in- 
capable of explaining, as 1 could wish, 
the reasons of my disagreement. I can- 
not entirely adopt your opinions, nor co- 
incide with your reasoning, and yet the 
wretched state of my nerves absolutely 
precludes my entering into the argument, 
or endeavouring to justify myself where I 
differ.’ 

“As the best part of this letter was 
confidential, it would be improper to 
publish it altogether; I shall only insert 
such extracts from it as cannot be con- 
sidered as strictly so, and do credit to the 
head and heart of the noble writer. 
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The difference of sentiment between bim 
and his friend, seemed to be chiefly with 
regard to some claims of the Catholics, 
which it was expected would be brought 
forward in the session of parliament then 
fast approaching. 

«¢ For heaven's sake, let us not amuse 
ourselves with dangerous experiments. 
In one of Lucian’s Dialogues, the wily 
Proteus desires Menelaus, who doubted 
the reality of that fire into which he was 
about to transform himself, to try the 
effect, by taking him by the hand: to 
which the shrewd Spartan laconically 
replies, ‘Ovx deQarng ni Usiga a Tgorsi.’”* 

Already had the Whig Club, which, 
by his encouragement at least, he had 
contributed to establish in Belfast, be- 
gan to take the hue of treason. He 
thus writes, in 1796, to the same re- 
spected individual, and gives way to 
an indignation never before exhibited 
by him, when he found that the body, 
for whose good reputation he was so 
solicitous, had rejected a declaration 
recommended by him, in which a pro- 
fession was made of attachment to the 
constitution. 


“ Dublin, September 12th, 1796. 

* What! Do the good people of your 
town consider it as a matter of very 
little moment, to be confounded in the 
mass of those whose principles they must 
detest? Is the present situation of this 
country, and more especially of your 
neighbourhood, such as to render an 
avowal of amity to the constitution, a 
matter of very little moment? As for 
the arguments, if such they may be 
called, made use of by those who wished 
to refuse their signature, they are really 
too futile to deserve an answer. That 
the spirit of discontent has struck its 
roots deep indeed, I am alas! well aware. 
But is it merely a spirit of discontent? 
I also am discontented; yet that shall 
not prevent me from endeavouring to 
save my country from destruction. But 
the spirit that has gone abroad, is, I fear, 
of a far worse nature, and proceeds from 
the machinations of a set of wretches, 
who wish for confusion, because by that 
alone they can hope to thrive. They 
wish for a restoration of Chaos, not from 
the hope, though that would be suffici- 
ently foolish, that a better world might 
be created out of it, but, because they 
suppose that in the confusion of elements, 
the lightest must necessarily float at the 
top. The divine Milton, certainly no 
courtier, has well, and beautifully, point- 
ed out the close connection which exists 





* The experiment is not easy, Proteus. 
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between Chaos and the author of all 
evil, where Satan addresses the powers 
and spirits of the uethermost abyss, in 
words not ill-adapted to a modern anar- 
chist. 


6 Direct my course ; 

Directed no mean recompense it brings 

To your behoof, if I that region lost, 

All usurpation thence expelled, reduce 

To her original darkness, and your sway, 
Which is my present journey, and once more 
Erect the standard there of ancient night,’ 


«To whom the old Anarch answers, 
with the utmost kindness, and bids him 
* Go, and speed.’ * Havoc and spoil, and 
ruin are my gain.” There was a time 
when my opinion might have had some 
little weight at Belfast, but those halcyon 
days are fled. My only consolation is, 
that J am no way changed, whatever 
they may be who formerly honoured me 
with their esteem.” 


But the floodgates of democracy 
had now been pulled up, and it was not 
in Lord Chariemont’s power to close 
them. The secret association of United 
Irishinen was rapidly spreading through 
the country. While the friends of the 
people, as they were called, in parlia- 
ment, were denouncing ministers, for 
not yielding to the “pressure from 
without,” by granting reform in par- 
liament, and othe r measures of a like 
tendency, Wolfe ‘Tone, M*‘Neven, 
Emmet, and their associates, were 
secretly laughing at their folly, and 
determined to rest satisfied with no- 
thing short of the overthrow of the 
monarchy and the church, and the 
establishment of an independent re- 
public in Ireland. But we shall re- 
serve what we have to say on this sub- 
ject for our notice of Lord Clare, who 
was, indeed, at this period a terror to 
evil-doers, and who was afterwards 
acknowledged, (by one of the rebel 
leaders, in his examination before the 
secret committee,) to have shaped his 
measures for the suppression of rebel- 
lion with almost as much skill as if he 
had had an intimate knowledge of all 
the hidden designs of the traitors. 

Lord Charlemont’s health was now 
very much broken, and his anxiety now 
respecting the state of the country did 
not contribute to improve it. The 
arrest of the committees in Belfast, 
and the seizure of their papers, put 
government into possession of much 

valuable information, and caused many, 
who were either hostile or neutral, t 
give a cordial approbation to the 
vigorous measures of adiinistration. 
The following extract from a letter to 
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Dr. Halliday, bears date, June 9th, 
1797 :— 


“ Dublin, June 9th, 1797. 

“ Deploral) le indeed, is the account 
you give, and your experience of my sen- 
timents will enable you readily to judge, 
how sensible I feel the misfortune of a 
town, which, with all its errors, must 
ever be dear to me; neither does my hav- 
ing long foreseen, and fruitlessly warned 
your fellow citizens against what has hap- 
pened, tend in any great degree to lessen 
my concern, since, perhaps, they are the 
most unhappy, and consequently the most 
to be pitied, who suffer from their own 
faults or follies; and far be from me that 
hardness of heart, which can view with 
indifference, or sometimes even with plea- 
sure, the sufferings of a friend, merely 
because he brought them on himselfi— 
To avert these evils, you well know 
what pains I have taken. My advice has, 
indeed, been lavished on both parties, 
with equally ill success ; but how could I 
expect that it would influence those 
with whom I was wholly unconnected, 
when it had produced little or no effect 
upon my friends? Would to heaven it 
had been otherwise; but spurred on by 
destiny, we seem on all hands to run a 
rapid course towards a frightful precipice. 
But it is criminal to despair of our coun- 
try. I will then endeavour yet to hope. 
My conscience at least is clear, and with 
a clear conscience, utter despondency can 
scarcely exist. Every thingin my power 
has been done. I have recommended 
conciliation, I have recommended con- 

cession, and, though my advice, however 

strongly urged, has proved ineffectual, 
still I have disburthened my mind ; nei- 
ther is it utterly impossible that, in the 
fluctuation of these unsteady times, my 
opinion may yet prevail.” 


Of the dreadful scene which shortly 
after took place, it is not our intention 
to speak at present. A more fitting 
opportunity for so doing will be pre- 
sented in some of our fature numbers. 
But he must have been but a short- 
sighted statesman, who could not now 
see the perils to which the country 
must be exposed, if the boasted con- 
stitution of 1782 continued to consti- 
tute the basis of its government, and 
who was not fully persuaded that the 
integrity of the empire could only be 
guaranteed by a legislative union. 

It is not, however, surprising, that 
the fathers of that constitution should 
still continue to regard it with a par- 
tial fondness, and that every attempt 
to extinguish their national legislature 
should be strongly and indignantly re- 
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sented. When it was noised abroad 
that it was the intention of government 
to propose the measure of an union, 
Lord Charlemont waited on the Lord 
Lieutenant for the purpose of offering 
his respectful but earnest remonstrance 
against it. The interview he thus de- 
scribes, in a letter to Mr. Hardy :— 

« I prefaced my discourse by assuring 
him, that I expected no answer to what I 
meant to say, conscious as I was that, 
considering his situation, it would be im- 
pertinent even to desire it; but that, as 
a proposition of the highest importance 
was openly and generally spoken of, and 
as there was a possibility, that the report 
might be founded on truth, I had deemed 
it an incumbent duty, shortly to lay be- 
fore him my sentiments, not only for my 
own sake, but for his also, as‘I could not 
doubt but that, in a matter of this nature, 
he would wish to know the opinion of 
every individual. ‘That I deprecated the 
measure for many, many reasons, but 
would now trouble him with one only: 
that it would, more than any other, con- 
tribute to the separation of two countries, 
the perpetual connexion of which was one 
of the warmest wishes of my heart. His 
Excellency received my discourse with 
the utmost politeness ; expressed his obli- 
gation, and his firm assurance, that every 
opinion of mine was founded on the best 
motives ; but, in compliance with my de- 
sire, declined for the present, saying any 
more on the subject. From this you may 
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readily perceive that this business is most 
certainly in agitation. Lord Clare, as I 
am told, makes no secret of its being a 
principal cause of his voyage to England, 
and two things only can, I fear, prevent 
its being brought forward ; remonstrances 
from the English trading towns, and the 
firm opposition of individuals here. The 
former is, I am assured, probable, but 
may only tend to render the treaty worse 
for this country; and as to the latter, 
both you und I are too well acquainted 
with our fellow legislators, to put much 
trust in them.” 

But his remonstrances were, happily, 
unavailing. When the measure was 
first brought forward, it was, to his 
great joy, defeated by a small majority. 
This gave a momentary sunshine to 
his existence, in which, for a time, he 
seemed to revive. But age and infir- 
mities now pressed heavily upon him, 
and he was rapidly approaching  to- 
wards his latter end. His health 
visibly declined more and more every 
day. His appetite almost entirely 
failed him; his legs swelled, and it 
was evident, to all who saw him, that 
his dissolution was near at hand. After 
lingering for some time in this dis- 
tressing state, a species of stupor 
seized him which lasted some days, 
when he expired, at Charlemont house, 
in Dublin, on the 4th of August, 1799, 
in the 70th year of his age. Amongst 
his papers was found the following :— 


“« My own epitaph. 
Here lies the body of 
James, Earl of Charlemont, 
A sincere, zealous, and active friend 
To his country. 
Let his posterity imitate him in that alone, 
And forget 
His manifold errors.” 


THE TWO INHIBITIONS, AND TUE “ LIBERAL” PRESS. 


WE believe it was in the first year of 
his Archiepiscopate, that the late la- 
mented Prelate of this diocese found 
himself under the necessity of execut- 
ing an extreme act of power, by issuing 
an Inhibition. The circumstances of 
the case which called for this severity, 
left Archbishop Magee without alterna- 
tive. They were these :—A gentle- 
man who has since become notorious 
fur the perseverance with which he hss 
inveighed against the truths of revealed 
religion, and who has indeed been 
thought to have rendered such services 


to an evil master as have procured for 
him a title which is not likely to be dis- 
puted, had found means to possess him- 
self of two posts of a very commanding 
influence. He was principal assistant 
in a school in the vicinity of the metro- 
polis, and had been appointed the sub- 
stitute of the absent curate for the dis- 
charge of bis parochial duties. What 
use was likely to be made of the oppor- 
tunities afforded to him, the reader will 
scarcely ask, after having learned that 
the instructor of boyhood and matu- 
rity of whom we speak was the Rev. 
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Robert Taylor. The use actually made 
of one at least was such as might have 
been expected. The ministration of 


the pulpit was profaned to the office of 
undermining Christianity. 


It would occasion no surprise to any 
who should hear, now, for the first 
time, that an inhibition was issued 
aguinst such a preacher; and yet, we 
can remember well, when the whole 
force of Archbishop Magee’s high cha- 
racter was demanded to sustain him 
against the storm of calumny and in- 
vective which the conscientious dis- 
charge of an imperative duty brought 
down upon him. We remember well 
the placarded walls—the corners of 
every street occupied by the busy and 
brawling agents who upheld standards 
testifying against episcopal intolerance, 
and the shrill clamours of importunate 
urchins still ring in our ears, “ Mr, 
Taylor's letter, sir, to Magee ;” “ Mr. 
Taylor, sir, giving it to the Archbishop 
of Dublin.” We remember, too, how 
the liberal press greedily seized upon 
the opportunity of assuiling dignity— 
with what unmitigated rancour it 
poured forth slanders against the illus- 
trious guardian of the churches of this 
diocese, and how pathetically it ap- 
pealed to the sympathies which distress 
awakens, to enlist the compassion of 
men against their sense of justice, and 
to beguile them into a notion that be- 
cause Robert Taylor was a suffering, he 
was an injured, man, and that Arch- 
bishop Magee, because he exercised 
authority to restrain him, was a tyrant. 


After an interval of fourteen years, 
an Archiepiscopal Inhibition has again 
created some excitement in the public 
mind. ‘The circumstances under which 
it has issued are not similar to those 
in which the former was called for— 
the subject of it is a man of zeal and 
piety ; his discourses are of a character 
to procure many attestations in their 
favour, and to provoke no complaint 
or censure—he has been inhibited 
from preaching in the diocese of 
Dublin,—and the same press which left 
no species of vituperative eloquence 
unattempted in the generous endeavour 
to expose und bear down the despotism 
of Archbishop Magee, has “agg7a- 
vated” its most gentle voice, and speaks 
smooth and small to justify and eulo- 
gise the inhibition of the more enter- 
prising Archbishop Whately. Does 
this change in the “ spirit of the jour- 
nals” admit of explanation? Is it to 
be accounted for by the circumstances 
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under which it has been manifested ? 
We shall see. 

Robert Taylor was an Englishman, 
having no clerical appointment either 
in his own country or in this. L. J. 
Nolan is curate in a very ostensible 

osition in the diocese of Meath, within 
ess than thirty miles of this metropolis. 
Mr. Taylor, it is said, was pursued into 
his retreat in this country by rumours 
that in England he had acted in such 
a manner as to have incurred the 
penalty of suspension. Mr. Nolan en- 
tered upon the duties of his cure 
amidst unsuspicious testimonials that he 
had, to the utmost of his abilities, pro- 
moted the good of the reformed reli- 
gion, and without any evil report, ex- 
cept from those who hated him because 
he had entered the Protestant Church, 
and was likely to prove un active and 
zealous minister. Mr. Taylorpreached 
against the fundamental doctrines of 
revealed religion, and impugned, in his 
discourses, the authority of Scripture. 
Mr. Nolan has preached Christ and 
him crucified, and strenuously con- 
tended for the great principle that the 
Bible contains all truths necessary to 
salvation. Mr. Taylor was repre- 
sented to Archbishop Magee as one 
who songht privily to bring in dam- 
nable doctrine. Mr. Nolan, it is said, 
has been represented to Archbishop 
Whately as one whose discourses, and 
whose life have taught and exemplified 
genuine Christianity. These are not 
discrepancies which would seem to 
call for eulogies on the silencer of No- 
lan, from the same class of persons by 
whom the inhibition issued against 
Taylor was stigmatised as an unpar- 
donable crime. Where then shall we 
find the essential difference ? Whatis it 
which recommended Taylor and Arch- 
bishop Whately to the favour of the 
“liberal press” which provoked against 
Archbishop Magee and Nolan its ran- 
corous hostility? Can it be this.— 
Taylor preached against Christianity ; 
Nolan against the errors of the Church 
of Rome? We bid Mr. Nolan be of 
good cheer. The press which calum- 
niates him is that which “so perse- 
cuted also” William Magee. We do not 
think it matter of congratulation to any 
party, to add, that the champions of 
Robert Taylor in times past are now 
the apologists of Dr. Whately. 

Our course begins to emerge into the 
light. |The motives for eulogy and vi- 
tuperation are becoming intelligible, 
and the consistency of the liberal press 
begins to be apparent. No man will 
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admit of a doubt, that the individual, 
against whom the inhibition of Arch- 
bishop Magee was issued, was the de- 
cided enemy of revealed religion, and, 
consequently, of the Protestant Church. 
The illustrious Prelate, therefore, who 
displaced him rendered the Church a 
service. The opinions of dispassion- 
ate men appear made up that Mr, 
Nolan is one whose exertions, Roman 
Catholics think, would be beneficial to 
Protestantism—the act of silencing him 
therefore was, in their judgment, the 
depriving the reformed religion of an 
efficient minister. ‘To complain that 
Mr. Taylor was silenced and to pane- 
gyrise the offering an indignity to Mr. 
Nolan, are, therefore, acts ascribable 
to the same consistent policy. 

Let it be, here, clearly understood, 
that we confine our observations within 
the letter of their meaning. We in- 
sinuate nothing—we suggest nothing. 
We atfirm, and we contend, on sufficient 
grounds, that Archbishop Whately is 
eulogised and encouraged by the par- 
tizans of Popery, because they think he 
has done injury to the Protestant 
Church ; but we do not say, nor have 
we formed a judgment on the subject, 
that it was with a design to injure Pro- 
testantism, or to purchase the praise of 
any party, Dr. Whately performed the 
act in which the enemies of his church 
are exulting. We shall consider im- 
partially what the Most Rev. Prelate, 
in the administration of his high office, 
has thought it becoming of him to do ; 
we shall consider such reasons as have 
been officially given to justify his ex- 
treme exercise of authority ; we feel it 
within our province to advert also to 
the consequences likely to wait upon it ; 
but into the motives from which it pro- 
ceeded, we feel our inability to pene- 
trate, nor do we think ourselves ut li- 
bertyeventospeculate concerningthem. 
Premising, therefore, that wherever we 
are constrained to complain of the 
conduct of the Archbishop of Dublin, 
we shall do so openly ; that when we 
do not directly complain, we hold it 
unworthy of us to insinuate, we pro- 
ceed fearlessly with our review. The 
eulogies of the liberal press we have re- 
garded as lights which served to shew 
the tendency of the Most Rev. Prelate’s 
act, not the motives from which it pro- 
ceeded. A very brief consideration of 
the difficulties besetting the Church of 
Rome will show that they gave correct 
intelligence. 

It is well known, that doubts which 
threaten the demolition of their system, 
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have been widely disseminated, and 
have been deposited in the minds of 
many of the Roman Catholic clergy of 
Ireland. We do not believe that the 
“healing measure” of 1829, which has 
made the country sore, had the power 
to blast the good fruits for which we 
were taught to look immediately be- 
fore that year, although it certainly had 
the effect of checking their growth, 
and of defacing those manifestations of 
promise which encouraged even the 
superficial and the distrustful to ex- 
pect them. The Roman Catholic 
clergy had been engaged in controver- 
sial discussions. In the endeavour to 
defend their church, they had been 
frequently constrained to abandon and 
deny her principles ; their assaults upon 
the Church of England had provoked 
replies which taught them for the first 
time that antiquity bore testimony in 
favour of that pure faith which was ap- 
proved by Scripture and right reason ; 
and although boldness of assertion and 
denial often secured to them a tempo- 
rary triumph or a happy escape, it 
could not protect them against a re- 
currence of thoughts which disturbed 
the trust with which they relied on 
their church, and increased their re- 
verence for the great rule of faith and 
morals with which they had become 
habituated to compare it. . The conse- 
quence was beginning to be apparent 
in the conduct of priests and people, 
when the political measures of 1829, 
interrupted the progress of religious 
discussion by giving a new direction to 
the public mind, and by causing the in- 
terest of argument and reasoning to 
fade in the more commanding splen- 
dor of what the great mass of the Ro- 
man Catholic people were taught to 
acknowledge as their- miraculous de- 
liverance. 

An interruption of what had become 
a popular pursuit, thus produced, could 
not be permanently effectual. The ex- 
citement to which sober enquiry had 
been distasteful, subsided, and the in- 
terrupted studies would have been re- 
sumed, had not new topics of agitation 
been discovered and adopted. In- 
stead of meeting the advocates of Pro- 
testantism, to discuss points of faith, 
the priests entered into associations to 
discuss and advance political interests, 
instead of defending the doctrines of 
their own church, they assailed the 
temporalities of the Protestant estab- 
lishment, and instead of appealing to 
truth, and Scripture, and righteousness 
for the justice of their cause, they ad- 
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dressed themselves to the passions of a 
misguided people, to men’s discontent, 
and envy, and uncharitableness, and 
strove, by such auxiliaries, to maintain 
themselves in the station of power to 
which they had been raised, and to 
overthrow all obstacles which impeded 
them in their efforts to obtain still 
higher domiuion, or menaced them 
with insecurity in the positions they 
already . occupied. But reflection 
comes to all men. Such a policy was 
desperate. It was impossible that at 
times it must not have appeared to 
inany who were guided by it, dishonest 
us well as uncertain. Many a priest 
must have thought the cause bad which 
was driven to the adoption of such 
modes of defence. Many a laic must 
have felt that the boasted characteris- 
tic of sanctity had been effuced from 
the aspect of a church whose ministers 
were engaged in so unholy practices ; 
and the natural result has followed, in 
the well-known disposition of many to 
reuounce the errors of Rome, in the 
actual withdrawal of many laics and 
ecclesiastics from her communion, and 
in the doubts which it is ascertained, 
have been awakened in the minds of 
multitudes by the exertions of Protes- 
tant instructors, and, still more, by the 
confessions which their own clergy 
have made, or the methods of counter- 
acting the efforts of their antagonists, 
to which they have resorted. 

Of all the incidents which, at the 
same time, betray the unsoundness of 
the Church of Rome, and increase the 
evil of her condition, the most remark- 
able and the most dreaded is the fre- 
quent withdrawal of priests from her 
communion. The injury is two-fold— 
the affections of some go after the ec- 
clesiastics who have departed—the re- 
liance of others is shaken in the eccle- 
siastics who remain. The reformed 
priest is a witness against the church 
from which he has separated ; and, in 
proportion to the frequency of such se- 
parations, will be the facility with which 
the minds of men may be drawn into 
conjectures and presages of new con- 
versions, and the degree in which the 
stability of their dependance will be 
weakened on the priests who have not 
yet avowed a change. When a con- 
gregation has learned that a vehement 
asserter of the superiority of their 
church has joined the ranks of those 
who testify against it, some among them 
will be led to believe in the possibility 
that his successor may also change ; 
and, gradually, something like distrust 
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will spread, whether the confessional or 
the sacrifice of the altar may not have 
been invaded by uncertainties and 
doubts, such as disturb the intention of 
the officiating priest and mar the sacra- 
ment. We do not set this down as in 
itself a severe injury to the Church of 
Rome, but we regard it as one of the 
approaches by which doubt may enter 
into her citadel. It will furnish an 
occasion for thought and enquiry and 
speculation, and will, to many minds, 
suggest consequences arising out of 
Romish doctrine, by which their un- 
soundness will be rendered more ap- 
prehensible than by the scriptural tes- 
timonies which condemn them. 

It requires little sagacity to deter- 
mine what should, and what must be 
the policy of the Church of Rome in 
this emergency. Whatever can dis- 
parage the testimony of reformed 
priests who bear witness against her ; 
whatever is likely to deter waverers 
from renouncing her authority, and at- 
taching themselves to those who have 
gone out from her, she must naturally 
hold desirable. The inhibition of the 
Archbishop of Dublin, and the reasons 
assigned for it serves to both uses.— 
To all who respect the authority or 
judgment of the Most Rev. Prelate, it 
damages the authority of Mr. Nolan’s 
teaching—to those who, within the 
Church of Rome in profession, and 
estranged from it in belief, meditate 
upon the course they will pursue, it 
utters a dissuasive from the making a 
good confession. They are wise in 
their generation, therefore, who ap- 
plaud the conduct of the Archbishop 
of Dublin, and pour their invectives on 
the reformed priest, Mr. Nolan. 

There might have been one un- 
avoidable drawback on the satisfaction 
with which the radical press lent itself 
to the defence of a Protestant Arch- 
bishop. It might have done so under 
circumstances which involved a defence 
of the church in which he was a ruler. 
To vindicate episcopal authority from 
calumnious aspersions, to assert the 
duty of submission to canonical go- 
vernment, might have become a neces- 
sary part of the duty undertaken by the 
men who discontinued their assaults on 
Mr. Nolan, only while they panegy- 
rised the judge who had exposed him 
to their fury. This would have beena 
distressing necessity. It would not 
pcre have released the sufferer from 
iis tormentors, but it would, to some 
little extent have abated the gratification 
with which they dealt their blows, and 
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hurled their foul missiles at him. The 
manner in which the Archbishop 
thought proper to proceed—the ground 
on which he justifies his proceeding-—-has 
enabled the adversaries of the Church 
to enjoy their freedom without alloy. 
There is no necessary connection be- 
tween the vindication of Dr. Whately, 
and a defence of the episcopal order.— 
There is no difficulty in pronouncing a 
eulogy on his Archiepiscopal judg- 
ment, without ascribing authority to 
the canons by which his decisions 
should be governed. In short, a Ro- 
man Catholic may praise the late in- 
hibition with its accompanying com- 
mentary, because it not only restrained 
a preacher whom he dreaded, but cast 
disparagement also on the heads of the 
Protestant Church; because, in_ his 
judgment, the Prelate who proclaimed 
the ignorance, and censured the pre- 
sumption, and punished the disobedi- 
ence of the convert from -Popery, be- 
trayed in his own acts, unacquaintance 
with the canons according to which it 
behoved him to rule, disregard for the 
judgment of those whose authority he 
was bound to respect, and a fixed de- 
termination to take his own will and 
wisdom, as more trust-worthy guides, 
that the spirit of those laws by which 
church government is edifyingly con- 
ducted. The Roman Catholic may be 
lavish of encomium, because, as it seems 
to him, the blow aimed at the reputa- 
tion of the convert was so awkwardly 
levelled, that Protestant discipline must 
take hurt from it. We shall see whe- 
ther such an anticipation is ground- 
less. 

Although the terms of the inhibition 
against Mr. Nolan may be familiar to 
our reader’s memory, we think it not 
unsuitable, for many reasons to give it 
a place in our pages :— 






** INHIBITION. 


“ Richard, by Divine Providence, 
Archbishop of Dublin, Primate and Me- 
tropolitan of Ireland, and Bishop of 
Glandelagh, te all and singular clerks and 
literate persons within our dioceses of 
Dublin and Glandelagh, greeting.— 
Whereas the Rev. L. J. Nolan hath 
taken upon himself to officiate in perform- 
ing divine offices in the parish churches of 
Lucan and Saint John, within our said 
diocess and jurisdiction, without our li- 
cense or authority, contrary to the laws 
and canons of the Church of Ireland, in 
that case made and provided: We, there- 
fore by these presents, strictly charge and 
command vou, that you inhibit peremp- 
torily the said L. J. Nolan, whom we 
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also, by the tenor of these’ presents, in- 
hibit that he presume not to preach, or 
perform any other clerical office within 
our said dioceses and jurisdiction, without 
our special license and authority first had 
and obtained, under pain of the law and 
contempt thereof; and that you certify 
to us, or our Vicar-General, or some other 
judge competent in this behalf, what you 
shall do in the premises, together with 
these presents. Dated under our Ar- 
chiepiscopal Seal, the eighteenth day of 
November, in the year of our Lord 
one thousand eight hundred and thirty- 
six. 
(Seal.) “ Ricnarp Dusiw. 
«“ Joun SaMUELs, 


“ Deputy Registrar.” 


Before we offer any observations on 
the substantial matter of this docu- 
ment, we think it right to enter our 
protest against what we conceive to be 
a very objectionable form of expression. 
Mr. Nolan’s alleged offence is declared 
to be “contrary to the laws and canons 
of the Church of Ireland.” We would 
ask respectfully, what is the “ Church 
of Ireland?” Is it a Church, in its 
constitution, character, doctrine, or 
discipline, different from the established 
church of these realms? As we read 
the 5th article of Union, it runs thus— 


“ That the Churches of England and 
Treland, as now by law established, “ be 
united into one Protestant Episcopal 
Church, to be called the United Church of 
England and Ireland, and the doctrine, 
worship, discipline, and government of 
the said United Church shall be, and 
shall remain in full force for ever, as the 
same are now by law established for the 
Church of England, &c. &c. &c.” 


Such is the article of Union. We 
ask—are the laws and canons which 
Mr. Nolan has transgressed, different 
from those of this United Church'?— 
If they are, we propose another ques- 
tion—was it right that he should be 
judged by them? Arethey the same ? 
Are the times such as justify an aban- 
donment of the appellation to which 
the Church in Ireland has become en- 
titled? Is it right to familiarize the 
public mind to the idea of a separation 
between churches which have been, so 
fur as laws have power, indissolubly 
united? We know that something 
may be said respecting adherence to 
form. We have no opportunity of 
comparing the form of inbibition is- 
sued against Mr. ‘Taylor with that of 
which we now complain. We can, 
however, imagine, that an inadvertence 
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may have been committed in 1822, 
which, in 1836, it is much more diffi- 
cult to excuse ; and we earnestly hope 
that the heads of the church, if their 
interposition be necessary, will rectify 
an error which should not at any time 
have been permitted, but which the 
temper of the present day renders pe- 
culiarly obnoxious to censure. In 
times when a minister of the crown 
can rear up his scheme of municipal 
reform on an assumption that in every 
thing by which legislation should be 
affected, there is sameness in the con- 
dition and circumstances of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, while his accompany- 
ing measure of Church Reform is based 
on the recognition of a difference and 
discrepancy amounting to not less than 
irreconcileable opposition, it would be 
well to have provided that no Tigellius 
of law-makers—no present or future 
Lord John Russell—should avail him- 
self of the precedent set by an Arch- 
bishop of Dublin as his excuse for for- 
getting that the Protestant Chureh in 
Ireland had not become disentitled to 
the protective guarantee assured to it 
in the articles of the legislative union. 

But to come to the more substan- 
tial matter of the inhibition. It alleges 
that the Rev. L. J. Nolan has taken 
upon him to officiate in the diocese of 
Dublin, without authority or license 
from the Archbishop, “ contrary to the 
laws and canons of the church.” This 
is to be regarded either as a general 
proposition, affirming that a stranger 
officiating in the diocese of Dublin, 
without license from the Archbishop, 
transgresses, and infringes the canons, 
or it contemplates some peculiarity in his 
particular instance, by which Mr. Nolan 
was rendered culpable. In either case 
we think his Grace took an erroneous 
view of the subject. In the explana- 
tion which has been given, (we believe 
officially) of his procedure, we have 
certainly. seen nothing to satisfy us 
that he did not act under a miscon- 
ception. 

That a stranger officiating in Dub- 
lin is not accounted a transgressor of 
ecclesiatical rule, although he has not 
sought or obtained a license or autho- 
rity from the Archbishop, the fre- 
quency of such ministrations renders 
abundantly manifest. Nor is usage at 
variance with the canons of the Church, 
which direct, not thata stranger shall ob- 
tain authority from the bishop of the dio- 
cese in which he performs an occasional 
office, but that he belicensed by the dio- 
cesan to whom his canonical obedience 





is primarily due. The canons bearing 
reference directly to the qualifications 
which a stranger must possess in order 
that he be permitted to perform a 
clerical office, are two, the 38th and 
39th. The latter enjoins that, 


‘ Neither the minister, churchwardens, 
or other officers of any parochial or col- 
legiate church, shall suffer any stranger 
to preach unto the people in their 
churches, except they know him to be 
ed authorised thereto as is afore- 
said ;” 


And .the “aforesaid” authority is de- 
clared, in the preceding canon, to be, 


“ The testimony of the bishop of the 
diocese, or ordinary of the place, as afore- 
said, whence they came, in writing, of 
their honesty, ability, and conformity to 
the ecclesiastical laws of the Church of 
Ireland.” 


All this is rational and intelligible. 
The ministers and officers of each 
parochial or collegiate church are re- 
sponsible for the doctrines which shall 
be preached in their respective pulpits. 
If they invite strangers to officiate, 
they are bound to see that they select 
persons duly qualified ; for which pur- 
pose it is incumbent upon them to pro- 
cure, not a license from the bishop of 
the diocese in which their offices are 
held, but to have assurance that the 
stranger has been duly authorised to 
officiate in the place from whence he 
came. In a word, the ministers and 
officers of the church may admit 
strangers to officiate under certain 
specified restrictions. The canons 
which limit their power, by prohibit- 
ing them from introducing improper 
persons to their pulpits, recognise 
and secure their right to avail them- 
selves of the services of such ministers 
as are not canonically disqualified. 

It would seem, therefore, that a 
stranger solicited by the minister of a 
Dublin church to preach in his pulpit, 
does not necessarily violate the canons 
by accepting the invitation. He is 
justified in assuming that he would 
not have been requested to officiate 
if any local regulation excluded him ; 
if it were necessary to obtain a special 
permission from the diocesan, he is 
justified in assuming that it should be 
sought, not by him, but by the minister 
of the place ; and that, indeed, had not 
such a permission been generally un- 
derstood, or, in that particular instance 
obtained, he would not have received 
the invitation to officiate. As to the 
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canons, he knows that they do not 
require of him to obtain an episcopal 
sanction to his preaching other than 
that which he has received from the 
bishop of the diocese in whieh he holds 
his cure or preferment. So much for 
the question as affecting strangers 
generally, We shall now consider it 
as it may be effected by peculiarities 
in the recent case of inhibition. 

Mr. Nolan, it appears, about three 
years since, having withdrawn from the 
Church of Rome, applied to the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, requesting employ- 
ment in his Grace’s diocese. The ap- 
plication was entertained, and Mr. 
Nolan was required to undergo an ex- 
amination, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining his competency to discharge 
clerical duties. He did not succeed 
in obtaining the Archbishop’s appro- 
bation, and was accordingly refused 
permission to officiate. His Grace, 
however, did not bid Mr. Nolan de- 
spair ; he pointed out to him a course 
of study, and declared his willingness 
to admit him, when better prepared, to 
a re-examination. So far the conduct 
of the Archbishop may have been con- 
sistent with a due regard to the 
interests of religion, and with a bene- 
volent consideration for the individual 
whom he pronounced deficient in 
scriptural knowledge. Of all this we 
are officially informed. We are fur- 
ther instructed, that Mr. Nolan was 
recently refused permission to officiate 
in Dublin, on the ground that he had 
been found incompetent when he was 
formerly examined, and that the 
Archbishop of Dublin had not had 
an opportunity of ascertaining that 
he had. so benefitted by his Grace’s 
counsel as to have become capable of 
discharging clerical duties with ad- 
vantage. We subjoin the document 
in which this explanation is given with 
authority— 


To the Editor of Saunders’ News-Letter, 
« Nov. 26, 1836. 


«“ Sm,—Many statements and remarks 
having appeared in various newspapers 
relative to Mr. Nolan, who has been in- 
hibited by the Archbishop of Dublin 
from officiating in his diocese, we ob- 
serve that the transaction in question is 
assumed to have some connexion with 
the circumstance of Mr. Nolan’s having 
been formerly a Roman Catholic Priest, 
and that accordingly the whole matter is 
mixed up, more or less, with Roman 
Catholic controversy. We think it right, 
therefore, to undeceive the public as to 


the point by a simple statement of facts, 
which have come under our knowledge. 
The transaction alluded to is, in reality, 
totally unconnected with any thing re- 
lating to the church of Rome, in its doc- 
trines, or to its members, considered as 
such. The Archbishop proceeded ex- 
actly in the same manner in which he, 
and it is to be presumed every other 
Bishop would, in the cause of an indi- 
vidual brought up either in the Protes- 
tant or Roman Catholic persuasion. 
Mr. Nolan having some time ago ap- 
peared before the Archbishop, applying 
for some clerical appointment, was found 
on examination not to possess that know- 
ledge which is required for candidates for 
Holy Orders. His Grace was of course 
obliged to decline giving him at that 
time what would be equivalent to or- 
dination, permission to officiate as a 
clergyman. The Archbishop at the same 
time pointed out a course of study, and 
expressed his readiness to admit him to a 
re-examination when better prepared. In 
an interview with us lately, Mr. Nolan 
admitted that he wes ignorant of the 
Scriptures at the period of that examina- 
tion, and that the Archbishop had acted 
rightly in refusing him leave to preach. 
He added that since that period he had 
acquired religious knowledge. Of this 
the Archbishop had no opportunity of 
judging, Mr. Noian having never pre- 
sented himself a second time to his Grace, 
When, therefore, Mr. Nolan commenced 
preaching in the diocese of Dublin, after 
having been refused permission as above 
stated, it became necessary, as a matter 
of course, to direct an inhibition against 
him, without any reference whatever to 
any topics introduced or designed to be 
introduced in his discourses, and without 
reference to any popular commotion, 
actual or apprehended. The whole 
transaction was, as we have before said, 
from first to last, totally unconnected 
with any question between Roman Catho- 
lics and Protestants. We remain, your 
obedient humble ssrvants. 
« CnaRLes DICKENSON. 
«James WILSON, 
Chaplains to the Archbishop of Dublin, 


This must be regarded as a docu- 
ment of importance. Answering as it 
does for the motives by which the 
Archbishop of Dublin was influenced, 
it is nutural to suppose that it was sub- 
mitted to his Grace’s inspection. In- 
deed it would imply a degree of su- 
pine indifference, of which we should 
be sorry to accuse the Archbishop, were 
he to permit such a statement to go 
forth to the public without his consent 
and approbation. It professes to de- 
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clare with authority what were, and 
what were not, his views in issuing the 
inhibition—it records an acknowledge- 
ment from Mr. Nolan, that when the 
Archbishop pronounced him incom- 
petent to discharge clerical duties 
with propriety, (which was, as Mr. 
Nolan affirms, two years and seven 
months since,) his Grace was justified 
in denying him permission to officiate— 
and it exhibits an opinion as held by 
his Grace of Dublin and his chaplains, 
in which we fondly hope no other 
bishop and chaplains in the united 
Church of England and Ireland will 
be found to participate. We do not 
wish to be censorious in our observa- 
tions. We do not wish to inflict, even 
had we the power, unnecessary puin. 
For one of the parties whose name has 
become connected with this unhappy 
transaction, we have long entertained 
feelings of respect and affection, from 
which it would be very painful to us 
to be severed ; but, as we impute no 
blame to the holders of the opinion, 
as they have courageously and can- 
didly, because unnecessarily, avowed 
it, we will not think, that any private 
feeling can be embittered by entering 
a protest against it, in respectful terms, 
but in the strongest also which our 
temperate vocabulary can supply ; be- 
cause of what we believe to be its un- 
soundness in doctrine, and its most 
injurious tendency. 

The opinion to which we feel thus 
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constrained to advert, is that which is 
expressed in the following words— 
“what would have been equivalent to 
ordination, permission to officiate as a 
clergyman.” The meaning of this ex- 
pression is either general, that per- 
mission from the Archbishop of Dublin 
to any person is equivalent to ordina- 
tion, or it is limited, and intimates the 
value of such permission if given to 
the individual who then sought it, Mr. 
L. J. Nolan. In either sense, we con- 
tend, the expression is incorrect. The 
permission of the Archbishop would 
not, in any case whatever, be equivalent 
to ordination. Deliberately to affirm 
that it would, indicates a very exag- 
gerated notion of the Archbishop's 
power, or denotes a very inadequate 
comprehension of the solemn rite of 
ordination.* Power to administer, and 
permission to officiate, are, in truth, 
privileges altogether distinct and inde- 
pendent of each other. The one is 
derived through the imposition of 
hands in ordination—the other is con- 
ferred at the will of the ordinary, b 

his license. The one is a power Which 
abides with the individual on whom it 
has been bestowed, so that by no 
human authority can he divest himself 
of it—the other is a right which may 
be resigned at will, and of which for a 
variety of causes, the possessor may 
be deprived. The one imprints an 
indelible character—the other assigns 
an office of which the holder may be- 


* « Ministeral power is a mark of separation, because it severeth them that have it 





from other men, and maketh a special order, consecrated unto the service of the Most 
High, in things wherewith others may not meddle. Their difference, therefore, from 
other men is in that they are a distinct order. So Tertullian calleth them. And 
St. Paul himself, dividing the body of the Church of Christ into two moieties, 
nameth the one part 2erae, which is as much as to say the order of the laity, the op- 
posite part whereunto we in like sort term the order of God's clergy, and the spiritual 
power which he hath given them, the power of their order, so far forth as the same 
consisteth in the bare execution of holy things, called properly the affairs of God ; 
for of the power of their jurisdiction over men’s persons we are to speak in the books 
following. They which have once received this power may not think to put it off 
or on like a cloak, as the weather serveth, to take it, reject, and resume it as oft as 
themselves list; of which profane and impious contempt these latter times have 
yielded, as of other kinds of iniquity and apostacy—strange examples. But let them 
know, which put their hand unto this plough, that once consecrated unto God, they 
are made his peculiar inheritance for ever. Suspensions may stop, and degradations 
utterly cut off the use or exercise of power before given ; but voluntarily it is not in 
the power of man to separate and pull asunder what God by his authority coupleth. 
So that although there may be through this desert degradation, as there be cause of 
just separation after matrimony ; yet if (as sometimes it doth) restitution to former 
dignity, or reconciliation after breach doth happen, neither doth the one nor the 
other ever iterate the first knot; much less is it necessary, which some have urged, 
concerning the reordination of such, as others in times more corrupt did consecrate 
heretofore—which error, already quelled by St. Jerome, doth not now require any 
other refutation.”—Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity, Book 5. 
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come dispossessed. In what sense, 
then, can permission to officiate and 
ordination be termed equivalent ? 

If permission to officiate as a clergy- 
man be equivalent to ordination, ordi- 
nation is unnecessary. But the Church 
of England declares that no man who 
has not beén duly ordained, shall pre- 
sume to officiate. 


« No man shall be accounted, or taken 
to be a lawful bishop, priest, or deacon 
in the united Church of England and 
Ireland, or suffered to execute any of the 
said functions, except he be called, tried, 
examined, and admitted thereunto, ac- 
cording to the form hereafter following, 
or hath before had Episcopal ordination 
or consecration.” — Book of Common 
Prayer—preface to the form and manner 
of making, ordaining, §c. §c. 


If the Archbishop of Dublin would 
admit a personenot thus qualified to 
officiate as a clergyman, we do not 
hesitate to affirm that he would in so 
doing transgress the laws of his church. 
If he require ordination as an indis- 
pensible pre-requisite to his granting 
such permission, he cannot, rationally, 
account “permission”? an equivalent 
for what it cannot represent, for what 
it presupposes, for that of which it can- 
not supply the absence or want. It 
is clear, then, that in the ordinary and 
general sense of the terms, it would be 
a very grave error to pronounce “ per- 
mission to officiate, equivalent to or- 
dination.” 

Is there any such peculiarity in the 
circumstances or condition of Mr, 
Nolan, as justify the use of such 
expressions, if limited to his particular 
case? It would appear to us that the 
limitation rather serves to render the 
incorrectness more manifest. The 
Archbishop of Dublin regarded that 
gentleman either as a layman or an 
ecclesiastic ; as an individual seeking 
admission into priest’s orders, or as 
one who had been already ordained. 
If he accounted Mr. Nolan a layman, 
his case is of the kind which has been 
already considered. We need not re- 
turn to it. If, on the other hand, his 
Grace regarded him as a person in 
orders, he must have known, surely, 
that he did not a second time require 
ordination, in order to his engaging in 
clerical duties. Why should, therefore, 
the grace to be accorded to him be 
pronounced equivalent to ordination ? 
Had it been described as supplemental, 
as conferring a right to exercise powers 
bestowed by ordination, we could un- 


derstand, and would acknowledge its 
propriety. But to affirm that an equi- 
valent for ordination was granted to, or 
was withheld from, one who had 
already received that of which it was 
the equivalent, is not to speak ration- 
ally ; it is, indeed, to pronounce that in 
the case of Mr. Nolan, the permission 
sought and refused was wholly super- 
fluous, because its use was thut it 
should serve as an equivalent for or- 
dination, and he had already been 
ordained. 

There is another supposition by 
which which the efficacy ascribed to 
“permission” might be rendered in- 
telligible, namely, that the present 
Archbishop of Dublin is invested with 
a species of dispensing power—accord- 
ing to which he can supersede the con- 
stitutious of the Church, can disregard 
the book of common prayer, and by 
his simple “sic volo” convey all the 
power and authority imparted in the 
rite of ordination. But we are per- 
suaded that no such power will be as- 
serted on his Grace’s behalf, and ac- 
cordingly, we conclude that the pro- 
position on which we have been com- 
menting is in itself untrue, and that no 
privileges belonging to his Grace the 
Archbishop of Dublin, and no peculi- 
arities in the case of Mr. Nolan furnish 
an excuse for it. 

Perhaps, although not correctly ex- 
pressed, the proposition has an in- 
telligible meaning. We shall recite 
the sentence preceding that in which 
the censurable expression occurs. 


«Mr. Nolan having some time ago 
appeared before the Archbishop, applying 
for some clerical appointment, was found 
on examination not to possess that know- 
ledge which is requisite for a candidate 
for holy orders.” 


Then follows the objectionable pas- 
sage— 


“ His Grace was of course obliged to 
decline giving him at that time what 
would have been equivalent to ordination, 
permission to officiate as a clergyman.” 


It is possible that the term “ equi- 
valent” may have been designed to 
convey no more emphatic idea, and 
have been used in no higher sense than 
to intimate that permission to officiate 
would be as effectual a recognition of 
Mr. Nolan’s competency to discharge 
clerical duties, as that which takes 
place when, under other circumstances, 
a candidate is admitted to holy orders. 
In the ceremonial of ordination there 
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is a solemn attestation given to the 
learning and godly conversation of 
those persons who are candidates. 
There is also a solemn service, holy 
and earnest prayers, and the appointed 
imposition of hands through which 
graces are sought and imparted to 
those who are commissioned to preach 
God’s word, and to administer sacra- 
ments. If it be the habit of his Grace 
the Archbishop to think or speak with 
slight regard of the deep spiritualities 
of ordination, and if his thoughts are 
accustomed to rest on the public noti- 
fication of the candidates’ worth, as 
that which is alone, or principally, im- 
portant, we can understand that the 
word “equivalent” has been delibe- 
rately employed—the ceremonial of 
ordination, and the forms of permission 
having, according to his Grace’s judg- 
ment, one meaning ; but if he believe 
the elevating and subduing service by 
which the Church sets apart an order 
of men to minister before the Lord, 
and supplicates that he will bestow 
upon them richly his promised graces, 
to be more than idle words, he can- 
not have wilfully suggested or per- 
mitted the application to it of a dis- 
paraging, and indeed a profaning ex- 
pression, and he will, we are persuaded, 
take some public opportunity to undo 
the mischief it is likely to effect wher- 
ever his name possesses authority. 

Having assigned the reason why 
Mr. Nolan’s application to the Arch- 
bishop proved unsuccessful, the official 
statement proceeds to explain the re- 
fusal, continued to this day, of the 
~ermission which nearly three years 
since had been vainly solicited. 


“In an interview with us lately, Mr. 
Nolan admitted that he was ignorant of 
the Scriptures at the period of that ex- 
amination, and that the Archbishop had 
acted rightly in refusing him leave to 
preach. He added that since that period 
he had acquired knowledge. Or ruIs 
THE ARCHBISHOP HAD NO MEANS OF 
supGinc, Mr. Notan HAVING NEVER 
PRESENTED HIMSELF A SECOND TIME TO 
nis GRACE. When, therefore, Mr. 
Nolan commenced preaching in the dio- 
cese of Dublin, after having been refused 
permission as above stated, it became ne- 
cessary, as a matter of course, to direct 
an inhibition against him.” 


We have no right, and certainly 
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have no wish, to sit in judgment on 
any exercise of power which men in 
authority may think themselves called 
on to make. We have no wish to 
spy out blemishes, and are far, indeed, 
from the desire to abridge episcopal 
authority, or to bring it into disrepute. 
For ourselves we distinctly and de- 
liberately affirm that we would not 
willingly, had we opportunity and 
power, officiate in the diocese of Dublin, 
in opposition to the Archbishop’s ex- 
pressed direction and will; and with 
all our respect for Mr. Nolan’s high 
character and attainments, and without 
at all presuming to judge whether the 
motives by which he was influenced 
ought not to be more constraining than 
ours, we should be well pleased to find 
that when that excellent man under- 
took to officiate in Dublin, he did so 
not deliberately and with full know- 
ledge of his Grace’s»objection. We 
are not, therefore, to be regarded as 
condemning an exercise of episcopal 
authority of which we cannot see the 
advantage. But the same disposition 
to respect legitimate power which 
draws from us this declaration, influ- 
ences us also to protest against any 
exercise by which legitimacy itself is 
threatened or shaken. The same 
jealousy with which, had we power, 
we would defend the rights or dignity 
of Archbishop Whately, would arouse 
us to remonstrate, if, inadvertently, or 
of set design, we found his Grace “ re- 
moving his neighbour's land-mark ;” 
and, as we would express unfeigned 
regret that Mr. Nolan, coming from 
the diocese of Meath, should take upon 
him, in opposition to the Archbishop’s 
will, to preach in Dublin, so must we 
also regret that, in the explanation of 
his Grace’s conduct which has been 
officially sent forth, an expression is to 
be found by which the authority and 
jurisdiction of every prelate of thie 
Church in Ireland seems virtually, 
though indirectly, abrogated. 


“ Of this the Archbishop had no means 
of judging, Mr. Nolan having never 
presented himself a second time to his 
Grace.” 


“ No means of judging !!” Mr. Nolan 
was a curate in the diocese of Meath— 
he had obtained that permission* to 
officiate which the Archbishop of 





* It has been affirmed that Mr. Nolan was not duly licensed by his diocesan. 
We have not ascertained whether the assertion is correct. 
case, as we have known it to be in the instance of many curates, that permission to 


It may have been in his 
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Dublin pronounces equivalent to or- 
dination, and which, accordingly, in 
his Grace’s judgment, at least bears 
testimony to the “learning and godly 
conversation” of the individual to 
whom it is granted—and yet it is suid 
that “the Archbishop had no means of 
judging” whether Mr. Nolan “had 
acquired knowledge.” Surely to as- 
certain that the important “ permission” 
had been obtained, a personal inter- 
view with Mr. Nolan was not ne- 
cessary. 

But we must be more exact. When 
the Archbishop declined giving Mr. 
Nolan permission to officiate as a 
clergyman, he “pointed out to him a 
course of study, and expressed his 
readiness to admit him to a _re-ex- 
amination when better prepared.” 
When next his Grace’s attention was 
drawn to the rev. gentleman, it found 
him in circumstances which rendered 
the proffered re-examination unneces- 
sary. Mr. Nolan was curate of Ath- 
boy. The fact of his having obtained 
the requisite permission to officiate 
had become notorious, and if the Arch- 
bishop desired no further satisfaction 
than an assurance upon this point, he 
could have obtained it from a still more 
unsuspicious source than the lips of a 
party interested, by directing an in- 

uiry to be made at the office of the 
<cclesiastical Commission. When, 
therefore, his Grace is represented as 
having no means of judging as to the 
proficiency of Mr. Nolan, because that 
gentleman had not sought a second 
audience, it seems evident that a “ re- 
examination” was the sole “ means of 
judging” by which the Archbishop of 
Dublin desired to be satisfied. 

This “ means of judging,” the canens 
of the Church, in our opinion, most 
wisely disallow. A bishop may ex- 
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amine a minister who seeks at his 
hands collation to a benefice. It is 
right that he should be afforded all 
facilities to judge the fitness of one to 
whom momentous interests are to be 
entrusted, for the duties he is about to 
undertake. It is right that he should 
have assurance not only of general 
ability and good conversation, but also 
of those qualities which promise har- 
monious and edifying correspondence 
and intercourse between the minister 
and his particular congregation. But 
where there is no permanent relation 
formed—where the matter to be con- 
sidered is the qualification required in 
a stranger who is solicited to perform 
some occasional act of ministerial duty, 
it appears that no such authority is 
given. It is directed, in this case, to 
ascertain that the stranger is subject to 
episcopal governance, and that he is 
duly accredited and authorised by his 
proper superior. Where the requisite 
testimonials are found, they are assumed 
to certify competent knowledge and 
propriety of life. By this regulation 
the Church is preserved as a national 
establishment. If bishops were to dis- 
allow the testimonials of their brethren, 
(and to insist on an examination is to 
disallow them,) each diocese would be- 
come an established church, separate 
and estranged from every other dio- 
cese, and perhaps hostile also. By 
insisting on re-examining Mr. Nolan 
the Archbishop of Dublin claimed a 
power which would have proved detri- 
mental to the general well-being of the 
church, and with which, therefore, the 
canons did not endow him. The 
power to inhibit we do not dispute. 
Upon the exercise of that power we 
do not sit in judgment ; but the reason 
given for the late exercise has been 
thrown out before the public, and we 


officiate was not given with all the formalities which ecclesiastical discipline in its 
strictness enjoins. We do not enter at large into this part of the case, because our 
limited space will not allow of our undertaking it with a hope of giving it a full 
examination. We confine ourselves to a review of the reasons assigned on behalf of 


the Archbishop for his act of power. Mr. Nolan was inhibited, not for want of a 
license from the Bishop of Meath, but hecause he had not license or authority from 
his Grace of Dublin. Had the want of letters testimonial from his diocesan been 
the reason why Mr. Nolan was denied permission to preach, it is, we trust, no more 
than justice to affirm that the inhibition or the explanation would have stated as 
much. The reasons assigned, however, are that the authority of the Archbishop of 
Dublin had not been obtained, and that his Grace did not consider Mr. Nolan com- 

tent to the discharge of clerical duties. Such being the case, it would be superfluous 
abour to investigate the ground of assertions relative to a license from Meath, or 
to the degree in which such considerations affect the question at issue. That question 
is not, was Mr. Nolan rightly inhibited from preaching ?—but, are the reasons as- 
signed on the part of his Grace the Archbishop satisfactory ? 
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have no hesitation in declaring that it 
is unsatisfactory and incorrect. Mr. 
L. J. Nolan was refused permission 
to officiate because of his alleged ig- 
norance. That cause, with due respect 
for the regulations of the Church, 
could not be assigned against a settled 
and officiating minister. If Mr. Nolan 
were, as he professed, curate of Atb- 
boy, to accuse him of ignorance would 
be a violation of decorum, a wide 
departure from the respect and defer- 
ence owing to the bishop who had ad- 
mitted him into his diocese, aud in- 
deed a contumelious disregard of the 
canons. If he was not what he pro- 
fessed to be, there was a still better 
ground than ignorance for the inhi- 
bition.. But Mr. Nolan was, we hope, 
we may say (unless promotion has 
removed ~re is, curate of Athboy. 
The Archbishop does not express a 
doubt of the fact. We therefore com- 
plain, not that he issued an inhibition, 
which we believe it may have been 
competent for him to do, but that he 
required what was not competent for 
him, a minister in the diocese of 
Meath, to submit to his examination ; 
or, what was still more objectionable, 
that he imputed ignorance to that 
minister, beeause he had considered 
him ignorant before he had qualified 
himself to undertake the duties of a 
cure, and because in despite of the 
testimony borne by his clerical ap- 
pointme nt, he was resolved to think 
him so still. 

It is not matter of surprise that an 
inhibition issued under such circum- 
stances, and justified by such explana- 
tions, shall have brought gladness to 
the enemies of the Protestant Church 
and religion, or that it should cause to 
us much anxiety and sorrow. The 
whole transaction seems to indicate a 
separation of the diocese of Dublin 
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from the national establishment, dis- 
closing a very remarkable peculiarity 
of religious opinion, and assuming a 
very extraordinary privilege in matters 
of ecclesiastical jurisdiction. There 
may be found some who will say that 
in commenting on such manifestations 
of sentiment and belief, we have ap- 
plied ourselves to topics incidental and 
collateral, to the exclusion of what was 
more obviously the matter most to be 
regarded. Our reply is, that we have 
addressed our observations to that 
which we accounted of the highest 
moment—to principles which must 
ever be matter of grave alarm, rather 
than to an incident which, considered 
apart from the maxims by which it is 
justified, might have been, for a time 
a subject of poignant regret, and then 
a warning against subsequent inad- 
vertencies. We looked upon the docu- 
ments issued in the Archbishop’s justi- 
fication, as contuining expressions by 
which the holy rite of ordination was 
profaned, and advancing claims by 
which episcopal authority is dis- 
allowed ; and wherever we find such 
expressions, whether they are set 
forth as constituting professedly the 
substance of the document in which 
they occur, or seem parenthetically in- 
sinuated, like the celebrated “ propon- 
entibus legatis” of Pius I V. we shall con- 
tinue to pronounce them the scandals 
which most imperatively demand cor- 
rection, holding that the severity under 
which the purest individual may suffer 
or sink, is not worthy to be compared 
with the injury done by a proposi- 
tion, appearing as part of an official 
statement, which a knowledge of its 
author alone would prevent us from 
pronouncing a defamatory libel on the 
spiritual offices of our Church, and an 
avowal of contempt for her constituted 
authorities. 
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HENRY 


Tue poems of Henry More, the Pla- 
tonist, are but seldom opened in our 
day ; the neglect into which they have 

fullen, though easily enough accounted 
for, is we think undeserved. We know 
but of two accounts of the volume, 
one in the Omniana, and a second in 
the fifth volume of the Retrospective 





MORE. 


Review, neither of them exhibiting 
the peculiar character of the poems ; 
and both critics, it would seem, wholly 
uninterested by the philosophy of the 
writer on whom they were comment- 
ing. We therefore think we are doing 
some service in bringing before the 


public sume extracts from the works of 
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a man, some of whose writings were 
more admired and more influential than 
any appearing at the same period ; 
the correspondent of Descartes—the 


opponent of Hobbes—the friend of 


Milton—one whom Burnett describes 
as “anopen-hearted and sincere Chris- 
tian philosopher,’—of whom Hobbes 
said “that if his own philosophy was 
not true he knew none that he should 
sooner like than More’s of Cam- 
bridge.” 

He was born at Grantham in Lin- 
colnshire, in the year 1614. His 
father, Alexander More, a zealous 
Calvinist, took anxious care to educate 
his son in his own sentiments; and 
the after-life of the young student 
being passed in combating these opi- 
nions, has made him anxious to record 
that a master was selected for him’ of 
rigid Calvinistic opinions. At this 

eriod, an uncle of his prevailed upon 
1is father to send him to Eton. He 
relates his departure for Eton, and his 
father’s parting injunction not to de- 
sert those religious principles in which 
he had been carefully instructed. But 
the young enquirer had already taught 
himself to regard the doctrine of pre- 
destination as taught by his father and 
his tutor to be inconsistent with any 
adequate notions of the justice and 
goodness of God. At Eton he had 
the opportunity of expressing his opi- 
nions aloud; and the theologian tells 
of a dispute between him and his 
uncle, in which at the age of fourteen 
he stoutly maintained his own opinions 
though chidden by his uncle and me- 
naced with correction for his “imma- 
ture forwardness in philosophising.” 

In spite of this controversial divinity 
the boy was religious, and contempla- 
tive; he tells us, that from his earliest 
childhood an inward sense of the di- 
vine presence was so strong upon him 
and so habitual, that he did then be- 
lieve and feel there could be no thought 
or word hidden from God. At Eton 
his progress in Greek is described as 
unusual. In die time he was removed 
to Cambridge and placed under a tutor, 
not a Calvinist. 

« And now,” says he, “a mighty and 
almost immoderate thirst after knowledge 
possessed me throughout, especially for 
that which was Natural, and above all 
others, that which is said to dive into 
the deepest causes of things, and Aris- 
totle calls the first aud the highest phi- 
losophy or wisdom.” 


In this temper he read, before he 
took his first degree, Aristotle, Cardan, 


and Scaliger. The Platonists, whose 
works he next studied, coincided more 
with the peculiar turn of his mind ; 
and he read with delight Ficinus, Plo- 
tinus, Trismegistus, and the rest of 
them. A volume of mystical divinity 
—the famous “ Theologia Germanica” 
about this time fell into his hands and 
gave him great delight. The author- 
ship of this work is doubtful; but it 
has been ascribed with great probabi- 
lity to Lauterus, a Dominican monk, 
who was styled the il/uminated divine ; 
and in whose writings Luther was 
fond of acknowledging that he had 
found more “solid and sincere theology 
than in all the scholastic doctors of all 
the universities put together.” 


« That precept,” says More, giving an 
account of this period of his life, «“ which 
this author so mightily inculeates, namely, 
that we should thoroughly put off and 
extinguish our own proper will; that 
being thus dead to ourselves we may live 
alone to God and do all things whatso- 
ever by his instinct or plenary permission, 
was so connatural as it were, and agree- 
able to my most intimate reason and 
conscience that I could not of anything 
whatsoever be more clearly or certainly 
convinced,” 


More speaks of his habitual indo- 
lence at this period, by which, how- 
ever, he seems to meun little more 
than his unwillingness to commit to 
writing the result of his studies; for 
his mind seems to have been engaged 
with the fullest strife of all its powers, 
on the highest subjects that can be pro- 
posed to human investigation. ‘The 
writing his contemplations, he repre- 
sents as in a manner a_ necessary 
result of his natural constitution, 
“ which,” to use his own words, 


“ freeing me from all the servitude of 
those petty designs of ambition, covet- 
ousness, and pleasing entanglements of 
the body, I might either lie first for ever 
in an inactive idleness, or else be moved 
by none but very great objects, amongst 
which the least was the contemplation of 
this outward world, whose several powers 
and properties, touching variously on my 
tender senses, made to me such enravish- 
ing music, and snatched away my soul 
into so great admiration, love and desire 
of a nearer acquaintance with that prin- 
ciple from which all these things did flow, 
that the pleasure and joy that frequently 
accrued to me from hence, is plainly un- 
utterable, though I have attempted to 
leave some marks and traces thereof ig 
my philosophical poems. But being well 
advised by the dictates of my own con- 
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science and clear information of those 
holy oracles which we all deservedly re- 
verence that God reserves his choicest 
secrets for the purest minds, and that it 
is uncleanness ot spirit, not distance of 
place, that dissevers us from the Deity, 
I was fully convinced that true holiness 
was the only safe entrance into divine 
knowledge, and having an unshaken be- 
lief of the existence of God and of his 
will, that we should be holy even as he is 
holy; there was nothing that is truly 
sinful that could appear to me, assisted by. 
such a power to be unconquerable which 
therefore urged me seriously to set my- 
self to the task. Of the experience and 
events of which enterprize my second and 
third canto of the life of the soul is a 
real and faithful record. My enjoyments 
then encreasing with my victories, and 
innocency, and simplicity, filling my mind 
with ineffable delight in God and his cre- 
ation, I found myself as loath to die, that 
is, to think my soul mortal, as | was when 
I was a child to be called to go to bed in 
summer evenings, there being still light 
enough as I thought to enjoy my play, 
which solitude put me upon my first 
search into the nature of the soul which 
I pursued chiefly by the guidance of the 
school of Plato, whose philusophy to this 
very day I look upon to be more than 
human in the chiet strokes thereof.” 


More pursued his studies so intently 
that he soon reduced bimself to “great 
thinness of body.” His language was 
coloured with the expressions of the 
mystical divines. He spoke of his ex- 
periences and his communications with 
the divine spirit with such fervour that 
his enthusiasm was made a ground of 
objection to him when he was candi- 
date for a fellowship; and he was 
nearly rejected till they, in whose hand 
the election was, were satisfied by 
those who knew him intimately, that 
that the same student was a pleasant 
companion and “in his way, one of 
the merriest Greeks they were ac- 
quainted with.” His earliest publica- 
tion was “ Psychozoia, or the first part 
of the song of the soul; containing a 
Christiano-Platonical display of life.” 
In a tew years after, he nee it 
with the other poems of which we pur- 
pose to give an account. The volume 
was inscribed to his father. 


« You deserve,” says the young poet, 
“you deserve the patronage of better 
poems than these; though you may lay a 
more proper claim to them than any, you 
having from my ehildhood tuned mine 
ears to Spenser’s rhymes; entertaining 
us on winter nights with that incompara- 
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rable piece of his ‘ The Fairy Queen,’ a 
poem as richly fraught with divine mo- 
rality as phansie.” 


The first of these poems, Psychozoia, 
is a bold effort to present to the rea- 
der’s conceptions the Platonic Triad. 
He expresses great anxiety that his 
reader should not regard him as doing 
more than explaining the theology of 
Plotinus, and the later Platonists. 
Like Coleridge in our own day, he re- 
gards the doctrine of the Trinity as a 
truth deducible from the idea of God, 
even without revelation. But while 
he thinks it aids the argument for the 
doctrine that “the Platonists, the best 
and divinest of philosophers, and the 
Christians, the best of all that do pro- 
fess religion, do both concur that there 
isa Trinity ;” he yet adds, “in what 
they differ I leave to be found out ac- 
cording to the safe direction of that 
infallible rule of faith, the Holy Word.” 
The Platonic Triad, then—and not 
any mystery of revelation—is the sub- 
ject of the poem. But our Platonist 
does not seek to conceal that he is a 
Christian, aud in this way the lan- 
guage of two systems becomes insen- 
sibly blended,—we think unwisely, 
though assuredly not irreverently.— 
Platonism becomes with More an alle- 
gory, under which he veils some points 
of Christianity, as Spenser, under the 
name of Pan, sings of our Lord,—uas 
Paul—the illustration is More’s— 
transfers what Aratus says of Jupiter 
to God himself: 


Fave 3¢ Aves xtxonusba wavres 
Tov yaeg nas ytvos somsy* 


More—though he disclaims con- 
tending for the identity of the thought, 
yet is anxious to show that the curres- 
pondence of names and attributes, in 
the Platonic scheme, with those in the 
books of the New Testament, imply 
some agreement of nature,—thut there 
is such similitude that one may conve- 
niently he regarded as the symbol of 
the other,—and that it is no unnatural 
digression in the poet, if the lower 
forms of the Platonic schools sugyest 
to him analogies, more or less obscure, 
by which he may recall to the minds 
of his hearers spiritual truths, and per- 
haps persuade some spirits that even 
with respect to the highest truths, God 
was not left without a witness among 
the Gentiles. 

In a preface to his first poem, More 
exhibits the parallelism of titles be- 
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longing to the second Unity of each 
Triad, 

The verbal resemblances, at least, 
are very remarkable. In the Platonic 
scheme God is spoken of as making 
the world by his Word. The visible 
and outward creation is formed ac- 
cording to the Wisdom of God, or the 
Intellectual World. In their language, 
this Intellectual World is the idea of the 
outward creation. In their language, 
too, the Logos is the Redeemer of the 
lapsed world, viz. mankind,—whom 
he restores again into man; i. e. into 
wisdom and righteousness, 


“ Take in the whole Trinity,” says 
More, “and you shall find a strange con- 
cordance and harmony betwixt the na- 
ture of each hypostatis (person) in either 
in their order. Atove, or Ahad, [ATOVE 
is the Good—Anab, One,] is simply the 
first principle of all beings, the father of 
all existences,—and the universal crea- 
tion is but his family, and therefore, he 
has a right of imposing laws on the 
whole creation. The natural creation 
keepeth this law, -but man breaks it; 
however, it is still propounded to him, 
and when it takes hold of him strikes 
him with dread and horror,—hence his 
external compliance with the law through 
fear and force as it were. And this,” 
says More, “I conceive is to be under 
the law that makes nothing perfect. This 
God vouchsafes, sometimes, to second 
with the gift of his Son. ¢ 0 2gdos dsou Aoyos 
Mowroryovos bios, a8 Philo, the Platonist, 
calls him, He cleanseth us of our sins, 
he healeth us of our infirmities, shapes 
us from an inward vital principle (even 
as the ratio seminalis figures out. a tree) 
into a new life and shape, even into the 
image of God.” 


More now quotes from Aristotle his 
judgment of those who are eminently 
good in themselves, living from a vital 
principle of morality within. Kara ra» 
TOOUTMY OUR ETTI VO"LOS, AUTO ye ees voweos* 
Against such there is no law, for they 
are themselves a law ; the very words 
of the Apostle. And in the same pas- 
sage Aristotle says, they are no more 
under the law than a deity can be un- 
der the law,—for ’tis as if they should 
take upon them to rule Jupiter himself, 
and share his kindgdom. 

The last hypostasis in the Platonic 
Triad is Uranore, or Psyche, whom 
Plotinus calls the celestial Venus, from 
whom is born the heavenly Cupid— 
Divine Love. In this More again 
sees a correspondence with Christian 
truth ; but he entreats his reader to 
remember that the happiness of man 


is not to know the essence, but to feel 
the influence of the Divinity, and to 
be baptized in the name of the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, is of more con- 
sequence than to understand all curi- 
ous and acute school-tracts. 

Before we transcribe any part of the 
Psychozoia we find it necessary to say 
that Psyche is the soul of the world— 
that then she is deseribed as the soul 
of all Alterity. The meaning may be 
thus explained : as the seed of a plant 
hath the whole tree, branches. leaves, 
and fruits at once, in one point, after a 
manner closed up, but potentially, so 
eternity is said by the Platonist to have 
all the world indivisible present at 
once, and that actually. As the semi- 
nal form spreads out itself, and the 
body it animates into distant branches, 
from the quiet and silent seed, (aeasg 
&* omseuares novxov) so doth Psyche, 
the soul of the world, make that actual 
in time and succession which could not 
be here below in bodies at once. This 
the Platonists called alterity. When 
our readers have reconciled themselves 
to the names which More gives his alle- 
gorical persons and places,—names sup- 
plied to him either from the rabbinical 
Hebrew, and the dialect of the Cab- 
balists, from the Greek of Plotinus, 
and from the Latin of his interpreters— 
we think they will admire the extreme 
freedom of his style. His vocabulary 
is neither abundant nor very poetical, 
but is distinguished for great clearness, 
so that on a very difficult subject no 
reader giving fair attention, can be at 
any loss for his meaning. 

It has been said—untruly we think— 
that Spenser is most interesting to 
those readers who forget, or who have 
never attended to the allegory. How- 
ever this be, the contrary is cer- 
tainly the case with More. The poet 
is lost in the philosopher—he in fact 
deals with subjects which are beyond 
the range of fancy—which refuse the 
aid of ordinary illustration—and his 
best praise is, that he succeeds in fas- 
tening his reader’s watchful attention 
upon’ the operations of his own mind. 
The opening of the poem gives no 
unfavourable specimen of his manner. 
Let not the reader be deterred by the 
half-dozen scholastic words which, with 
a moment’s attention, will cease to in- 
terrupt his progress, but give More the 
benefit of the same attention which he 
would to any other writer, either of 
our own or any other country, whose 
style is not yet quite familiar : 
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« Nor ladies loves, nor knights brave martiall deeds, 
Ywrapt in rolls of hid antiquitie ; 
But th’ inward fountain, and the unseen seeds, 
From whence are these, and what so under eye 
Doth fall, or is record in memorie, 
Psyche, I'll sing. Psyche! from thee they sprong. 
O life of time, and all alterity ! 
The life of lives instill his nectar strong, 

My soul vinebriate, while I sing Psyche’s song. 



















































* But thou, whoe're thou art that hear’st this strain, 
Or rend’st these rhymes which from Platonick rage 
Do powertully flow forth, dare not to blame 
My forward pen of (oul miscarriage, 

If all that’s spoke, with thoughts more sadly sage 
Doth not agree. My task is not to try 
What's simply true, I onely do engage 
My self to make a fit discovery, 
Give some fair glimpse of Plato's hid philosophy. 


*« What man alive that hath but common wit 
( When skilfull limmer ’suing his éntent, 
Shall fairly well pourtray and wisely hit 
The true proportion of each lineament, 
And in right colours to the life depaint 
The fulvid eagle with her sun-bright eye) 
Would waxen wroth with inward choler brent 
’Cause ’tis no buzard or discolour’d Pie ? 
Why man? I meant it not, Cease thy fond obliquie. 


*« So if what’s consonant to Plato's school, 
( Which well agrees with learned Pythagore, 
Egyptian Trismegist, and th’ antique roll 
Of Chaldee wisdome, all which time hath tore, 
But Plato and deep Plotin do restore, ) 
Which is my scope, I sing out lustily : 
If any twitten me for such strange lore, 
And me all blamelesse brand with infamy, 
God purge that man trom fault of foul malignity. 


« The Ancient of dayes, Sire of Eternitie, 
Sprung of himself, or rather no wise sprong : 
Father of lights and everlasting glee, 


¢s This Aliad of himself the A®on fair 

Begot the brightnesse of his father’s grace : 

No living wight in heav’n to him compare, 

No work his goodly honour such disgrace, 

Nor lose thy time in telling of his race. 

His beauty and his race no man can tell : 

His glory darkeneth the sunne’s bright face ; 

Or if ought else the sunne’s bright face excell, 
His splendour would it dim, and all that glory quell. 


« This is that ancient Eidos omniform, 
Fount of all beauty, root of flow’ring glee. 


«“ Farre otherwise it fares in this same Lond 
Of truth and beauty, then in mortall brood 
Of earthly lovers, who impassion’d 
With outward forms (not rightly understood 
From whence proceeds this amorous sweet flood, 
And choice delight which in their spright they feel ; 
Can outward idole yield so heavenly mood ?) 

« Like to Narcissus, on the grassie shore, 

Viewing his outward face in watery glasse ; 

Still as he looks, his looks adde evermore 

New fire, new light, new love, new comely grace 
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The rest of the canto is occupied 
with a description of the dress and the 


Feary More. 


To’s inward form ; and it displayes apace 
Its hidden rayes, and so new lustre sends 
To that vain shadow; but the boy, alas! 
Unhappy boy! the inward nought attends, 


But in foul filthy mire, love, life, and form he blends. 


« And this I wot is the soul’s excellence, 


That from the hint of every painted glance 
Of shadows sensible, she doth from hence 
Her radiant life, and lovely hue advance 
To higher pitch, and by good governance 
May wained be from love of fading light 
In outward forms, having true cognizance, 


That those vain shows are not the beauty bright 
That takes men so, but what they cause in humane spright. 


« Farre otherwise it fares in AZon’s realm. 
O happy close of sight and that there’s seen ! 


That there is seen is good Abinoam, 

Who Atove hight: and Atuvus I ween, 
Cannot be lesse then he that sets his eyen 
On that abysse of good eternally, 


The youthfull Aion, whose fair face doth shine 


While he his father’s glory doth espy, 


Which waters his fine flowering forms with light from high. 


« Not that his forms increase, or that they die : 


For .on-land, which men Idea call, 
Is nought but life in full serenity, 


Vigour of lite is root, stock, branch, and all ; 
Nought here increaseth, nought here hath its fall : 


But th’ eldest daughter of this aged sire, 
She Uranora hight 


“ Whilome me chanced (O my happy chance !) 


To spie this spotlesse, pure, fair Uranore : 
I spi’d her, but, alas! with slighter glance 
Beheld her on the Atuveean shore. 

She stood the last ; for her did stand before 
The lovely Autocal. But first of all 

Was mighty Atove, deeply covered o’er 
With unseen light. No might imaginal! 


May reach that vast profunditie, 


. . . 


“Tam Jehovah, well my words perpend, 


Clad with the frory sea, all mantled o’er 


With the blue heavens, shod with the earth I wend, 
The stars around me dance, th’ air doth me cover.” 


this outward 
fancy, for in the Sybilline Oracles this 
marriage of Psyche. The garment is made the apparel of the deity. We 


of Psyche, the Soul of the Universe, is quote More’s own translation— 
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new 


In our own days, the philosophic the same language to his Macrocos- 


poet of Germany gives something of mus— 


«+ In the tempests of life, in the currents of motion, 


Hither and thither, 

Over and under, 

Wend I and wander ; 
Birth and the grave— 
A limitless ocean— 
Where the restless wave 
Undalates ever— 





































































The language of Philo Judseus in 
describing the garment of Aaron, in 
which he says a symbol of the visible 
world was intended, suggested More’s 
dress of Uranore, and is alluded to by 
him in the passage we shall quote. 
This mixture of Gentile and Hebrew 
fancies seems to have given singular 
delight to More. There seems to us, 
however, to be some confusion in his 
thoughts between the Globe which we 
inhabit, which at times seems the only 
thing he would typify by the garment 
of Psyche, (as, for instance, where he 
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Under and over, 

Their toiling strife, 

I mingle and hover 

The spirit of life— 
Hear the murmuring loom of Time unawed, 
As I weave the living mantle of God.” 


says that the garment is circular, to 
express the shape of the world,) and 
the whole Universe. In this, however, 
it is possible that we have not read 
him aright. The golden balls that 
hung upon the fringes of Aaron’s 
sacred garments, and the interpreta- 
tion given by Philo, certainly sug- 
gested the balls at the hem of Psyche’s 
robe, and the allusion to the planetary 
system. The whole passage is a pleas- 
ing one. The music of the verse, 
though less rich and complex, is not 
unlike Spenser. 































“ But if conjecture may stand in truth’s stead 
The garment circular I do aread. 


« For who can it unfold, and reade aright 
The divers colours, and the tinctures fair, 
Which in this various vesture changes write 
Of light, of duskishness, of thick, of rare 
Consistences: ever new changes marre 
Former impressions. The dubious shine 
Of changeable silk stuffs, this passeth farre. 
Farre more variety, and farre more fine, 
Then interwoven silk with gold or silver twine. 


«“ There you may see the eyelids of the morn, 
With lofty silver arch displaid ith’ east, 
And in the midst the burnisht gold doth burn; 
A lucid purple mantle in the west 
Doth close the day, and hap the sun at rest. 

. Nor doth these lamping shews the azur quell, 

Or others colours: where’t beseemeth best 
There they themselves dispose ; so seemly well 

Doth light and changing tinctures deck this goodly veil. 


« But yet one thing I saw that I'll not passe, 
At the low hem of this large garment gay 
Number of goodly balls there pendent was, 
Some like the sun, some like the moone’s white ray, 
Some like discoloured Tellus, when the day 
Descries her painted coat: in wondrous wise 
These coloured ones do circle, float, and play, 
As those farre shining rounds in open skies : 


life. The next film is that in which 
touch, Aphe or Haphe, reside—sensa- 
tive or irritable life. And the third 
inward and more mysterious web, is 
imaginative life—Semele, in the lan- 
guage of the platonic poet. When we 
have added that by Hyle is meant 
matter as opposed to spirit—or rather 
the incapacity or malignity (to use the 
language of Plotinus and his followers) 





This is but the external form of the 
stole—the outward and visible. The 
successive films of which it consists, 
the poet thinks it now difficult to de- 
scribe. The first, that which is nearest 
to the outward surface, he calls physis ; 
and this typifies—say rather is, life— 
life in its lowest degree—that which is 
alike shared by plants and animals. 
This he now and then calls plantal 
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of the creature apart or divided from difficult as any writing of the same 


Henry More. 


the divine life, we have said enough period. 
to render the following passage as little 
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“ The first of these fair fllms, we Physis name. 
Nothing in nature did you ever spy, 
But there’s pourtraid : all beasts both wild and tame, 
Each bird is here, and every buzzing fly ; 
All forrest-work is in this tapestry : 
The oke, the holm, the ash, the aspine tree, 
The lonesome buzzard, th’ eagle, and the py, 
The buck, the bear, the boar, the hare, the bee, 
The brize, the black-arm’d clock, the gnat, the butterflie. 


“« Snakes, adders, hydraes, dragons, toads, and frogs, 
Th’ own-litter-loving ape, the worm, and snail, 
Th’ undaunted lion, horses, men, and dogs, 

Their number’s infinite. — 


+ . . . . . 


« Foul Hyle, mistresse of the mory strond, 
Oft her withstands, and taketh great delight 
To hinder Physis’ work, and work her all despight. 


“ The self-same envious witch with poyson’d dew, 
From her foul eben-box, all tinctures stains, 
Which fairly good be in hid Physis hew : 
That film all tinctures fair in it contains ; 
But she their goodly glory much restrains. 
She colours dims; clogs tastes; and damps the sounds 
Of sweetest musick ; touch to scorching pains 
She turns, or baser tumults; smells confounds. 
O horrid womb of hell, that with such ill abounds, 


«« So Physis. Next*is Arachnea thin, 
The thinner of these two, but thinn’st of all 
Is Semele, that’s next to Psyche’s skin, 
The second we thin Arachnea call, 
Because the spider, that in princes hall 
Takes hold with her industrious hand, and weaves 
Her dainty tender web, far short doth fall 
Of this soft yielding vest—this vest deceives 
The spider's curious touch, and of her praise bereaves. 


“ In midst of this fine web doth Haphe sit ; 
She is the centre from whence all the light 
Dispreads, and goodly, glorious forms do slit 
Hither and thither. 

«« In this clear shining mirror Psyche sees 
All that falls under sense, what ere is done 
Upon the earth, the deserts shaken trees, 

The mournful winds, the solitary wonne 
Of dreadful beasts, the Lybian lions moan, 
When their hot entrails scorch with hunger keen, 
And they to God for meat do deeply groan ; 
He hears their cry, he sees of them unseen— 
His eyelids compass all that in the wide world been. 


« He sees the weary traveller sit down 
In the waste field oft-times with carefull chear : 
His chafed feet, and the long way to town, 
His burning thirst, faintnesse, and panick fear, 
Because he sees not him that stands so near, 
Fetch trom his soul deep sighs with count nance sad, 
But he looks.on to whom nought doth dispear : 
O happy man that full persuasion had 

Of this! if right at home, naught of him were ydrad 
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« A many sparrows for small price be sold, 
Yet none of them on his wings on earth doth close 
Lighting full soft, but that eye doth behold, 
Their jets, their jumps, that mirour doth disclose. 
Thrice happy he that putteth his repose 
In his all-present God. That Africk rock 
But touch’t with heedlesse hand, Auster arose 
With blust’ring rage, that with his irefull shock 
And moody might be made the werlds frame nigh to rock. 





« And shall not He, when his anointed be 
Ill handled, rise, and in his wrathfull stour 
Disperse, and quell the haughty enemy, 
Make their brisk sprights to lout and lowly lowr ? 
Or else confound them quite with mighty power ? 
Touch not my kings, my prophets let alone, 
Harm not my priests ; or you shall ill endure 
Your works sad payment and that deadly lone ; 
Keep off your hand from that high holy rock of stone. 


i 
«“ Donot I see? I slumber not nor sleep, ‘ 
Do not I hear ? each noise by shady night 
My mirour represents ; when mortals sleep 
Their languid limbs in Morpheus’ dull delight, 
I hear such sounds as Adam’s brood would fright. 
The dolefull echoes from the hollow hill 
Mock howling wolves ; the woods with black bedight 
Answer rough Pan, his pipe and eke his skill, 
And ali the Satyr-routs rude whoops and shoutings shrill, 
«« But Haphe and Arachne I'll dismisse, 
And that fourth vest, rich Semele* display ; 
The largest of all foure and loosest is 
This floting flouring changeable array. 
How fairly doth it shine, and nimbly play, 
Whiles gentle windes of Paradise do blow, 
And that bright sun of the eternall day 
Upon it glorious light and forms doth strow, 
And Ahad it with love and joy doth overflow. 


‘ 


This all-spread Semele doth Bacchus bear, 

Impregn’d of Jove or On. He is the wine 

‘That sad down-drooping senses wont to rear, 

And chearlesse hearts to comfort in ill tine. 

He "flames chaste poets brains with fire divine ; 

The stronger spright the weaker spright doth sway ; 

No wonder then each phansie doth incline 

To their great mother Semel, and obey 

The vigorous impresse of her enforcing ray. | 


« Prophets and poets have their life from hence ; 
Lite fire into their marrow it searcheth deep ; 
This flaming fiery flake doth choak all sense, 
And binds the lower man with brazen sleep : 
Corruption through all his bones doth creep, 
And raging raptures do his soul outsnatch : 
Round-turning whirlwinds on Olympus steep 
Do cast the soul, that earst they out did catch : 

Then stiller whispering winds dark visions unlatch. 


« But not too farre, thou bold platonick Swain. 
Strive not at once all myst’ries to discover 
Of that strange school: more and more hard remain 
As yet untold. But let us now recover 
Strength to ourselves by rest in duly houre. 
Great Psyche’s parentage, marriage, and weeds, 
We having sung according to our power, 
That we may rise more fresh for morning deeds, 
Let's here take inne and rest our weary sweating steeds.” 


* Imagination. 
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The marriage of Aon and Uranore, 
and the emanation of each particular 
life from the union of the Divine Reason 
with the Spirit of Universal Life, in 
onland is fancifully described. The 
poet has not yet descended to earth. 
The plantal, and irritable, and im- 
aginative life—nay, the outward robe 
of Psyche with all its ornaments, are as 
yet but ideas. The union of Aon and 
Psyche is indissoluble. The poet 
denies them to be of the same essence, 
but says that the union is of that inti- 
mate nature which, subsisting between 
the body and the soul, forms of both one 
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man. The Platonists sought thus to 
explain the mysteries of natural philo- 
soply, by stating in their symbolical 
language that Natme or Psyche was 
united with the divine intellect—that 
she beheld there as in a mirror the 
forms afterwards to be exhibited in 
actual and outward manifestations. 
and that all things created were in 
conformity with that intellect—that 
without him was made nothing that was 
made. The moral mysteries hidden 
by this their Platonie veil, are, we 
think, beautifully touched by our poet. 
Ahad speaks— 


« My first borne sonne, and thou my daughter dear, 
Look on your aged sire, the deep abysse, 
In which and out of which you first appear ; 
I Ahad hight, and Ahad onenesse is; 
Therefore be one (his words do never misse) 
They one became. I Hattove also hight, 
Suid he; and Hattove goodness is and blisse : 


Therefore in goodnesse be ye 


fast unite: 


Let unity, love, good, be measures of your might.” 


The second canto of the Psychozoia 
describes, in the first instance, the Uni- 
verse, (including Ahad, the First—the 
Eternal—and Hyle—which we must 
describe in the poet’s own words as 
“positive negation,”) as one uniform 
being, “no particular straightened 
being as yet being made ; no earth or 
any other orb being as yet kueaded 
together; all homogenial, simple, 
single, pure, pervious, unknotted, un- 
coacted—nothing existing but those 
eight orders.” The eight orders are 
Hyle— 

« The lowest step of that profoundity,” 

Next is Tasis or extension—uext to 
that is Plantal life—then Sensient life ; 
next to that Jmagination—then Psyche 
or Uranore, the universal spirit—then 
Afon, and last Ahad or Atove. 

The sun with his rays, and with 
shadow or fuliginous darkness, is the 
favourite illustration of the Platonists, 
when they would represent the uni- 
verse regarded as including the maker 
of the universe—and the evil of their 
system seems to be that it resolves 
itself into something not altogether 
unlike the pantheism of Spinoza—a 
system that with unimaginative minds 
is almost atheism, and with better 
men ends in dreamy mysticism. 

To the poet, however, we must 
allow his allegory—to the philosopher 
his dream. If the figures which he 
paints be but abstractions—if person- 
ality be with difficulty ascribed to 
them—we eannot refuse to look at the 


coloured shadows as they are made to 
pass by us. To express the Infinite 
by words borrowed from Time and 
space, may be impossible; to suggest 
devotional thought by analogies, how- 
ever remote, is another task, and one 
in which More is not unsuccessful. 
After describing the eight orders in- 
cluded in the notion of the All-con- 
taining One, he proceeds to state that 
particular /ives flow like rays from this 
the fountain of universal life. 

The land of Souls is next described. 
The abode of the body is this earth, 
but the habitation of the soul is “her 
own energy, which is exceeding vast, 
at least in some.” Every man, our 
philosopher teaches, has a_ proper 
world, or particular horizon, enlarged 
or contracted according to the capacity 
of his mind. In our allegory, Psychania 
is the name by which the land of souls 
is called. The sun exceeds Saturn in 
magnitude—Saturn exceeds the earth 
—the earth exceeds the moon: The 
“fixed rounds” are still larger. 


But Psychanie those fixed rounds exceeds 
As far as those fixed rounds excel small mustard 
seeds,”” 

Psychania is divided into two king- 
doms. The one Theoprepia, which 
typifies a condition of the soul, in 
which ‘self-will and self-love are dead, 
and in which we become one with 
(iod. In this kingdom Michael, “the 
image of God, the true man, the lord 
from heaven,” rules supreme. ‘This is 
He, of whom the. soul. will say, when 
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he cometh to abide in her, and when 
he is known of her “ who is like unto 
God for either beauty or power ? who 
so comely and strong as he.” The 
second kingdom is Auteesthesia, or the 
land of selfishness, which is again sub- 
divided into two provinces—the one 
Adamah or Beirah, which typifies the 
corrupt natural life, the old Adam, or 
Beirah “the brute,” because the old 
Adam is still in the bestial state, 
actually, perhaps, and certainly so in 
comparison with the true man, whose 
form, and shape, and life—we here 
translate the words of Plotinus—is wis- 
dom and righteousness. The low life 
in the body is /eonine, or rather exhibits 
a mixture of the nature of every kind 
of brute. The other part of Autoss- 
thesia is Dizoia. The condition of 
its inhabitants is mongrel, between man 
and beast. The soul in this region is 
struggling between light and darkness, 
“Jacob and Esau,” says our poet, 
“struggle in them.” The name of the 
province expresses this double or di- 
vided life. Demon (the word in its 
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first meaning expresses any patticular 
life as apart from the universal life, any 
divided spirit, or rather the power 
ruling in these—frhm daiw divide) is 
the king of this land—his wife is Duessa, 
is “the natural life of the body or the 
natural spirit.” Through her influence 
we are subjected to magical delusions, 
The world, says Plotinus, is the first 
magician and enchanter ; all others are 
imitators. Magic, says our poet, has 
no power over Israel. They are estab- 
lished in a principle above the world. 
In that strength they are beyond the 
danger of allenchantments. “ Neither 
astral spirit nor angel can prevail 
against one ray of the Deity.” From 
this no doubt, and from the feeling that 
to the pure all things are pure, arose 
the beautiful fancy sv frequent in the 
old romances, that true love could not 
be deceived by any magic delusions.— 

The poet proceeds to give an ac- 
count of a visit to Beiron land and 
Dizoia, by an old friend Mnemon, 
whom, we must allow him to introduce 
to the reader— 


** Old Mnemons head and beard was hoary white, 
But yet a chearfull countenance he had ; 
His vigorous eyes did shine like starres bright, 
And in good decent freez he was yclad, 
As blith and buxom as was any lad 
Of one and and twenty cloth’d in forrest green ; 
Both blith he was, and eke of counsel! sad: 
Like winter-morn bedight with snow and rine 
And sunny rayes, so did his goodly eldship shine.” 


In “ Psittachusa land,” or the country 
of parrots, Mnemon travels in com- 
pany with some halt dozen chatterers. 
The natives of the country are proud 
of their birth. They are in shape men, 
but date their origin from the fifth day 
of the creation, before the time Adam 
was born. They are disputative on all 
points, chiefly on religion. Their words 
are not without meaning, but the mean- 
ing of their words is not understood by 
the speakers—they are logicians skil- 


ful in the mysteries of mode and figure, 
but their art is to prolong dispute, not 
to ascertain any thing. They are 
zealots for established forms of reli- 
gion—but they are represented as 
withour the possibility of ever attaining 
any. Mnemon’s account of his first 
meeting the learned and aged Don 
Psittaco, is, we think, exceedingly 
amusing, and shews that with a happier 
subject, More might have attained a 
high name among our poets— 


« His concave nose, great head, and grave aspect, 
Affected tone, words without inward sense, 
My inly tickled spright made me detect 
By outward laughter; but by best pretence 
I purg’d my self, and gave due reverence. 
Then he gan gravely treat of codicils, 

And of book-readings passing excellence, 

And tri’d his wit in praysing gooses quills : 
O happy age! quoth he, the world Minerva fills. 
« I gave the talk to him, which pleas’d him well: 


For then he seem’d a learned clerk to been, 
When none contrary’d his uncontrolled spell. 
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« As we yode softly on, a yonster gent 
With bever cock’t, and arm set on one side 
( His youthfull fire quickly our pace out-went) 
Full fiercely pricked on in madcap pride, 
The mettle of his horses heels he tri’d, 
He hasted to hit countrey Pithecuse, 
Most haste, worst speed; still on our way we ride, 
And him o’retake halting through haplesse bruize ; 
We help him up again, our help he nould refuse. 
« Then gan the learn’d and ag’d Don Psittaco, 
When he another auditor had got, 
To spruse his plumes, and wisdome sage to show, 
And with his sacred lore to wash the spot 
Of youthfull blemishes; but frequent jot 
Of his hard setting jade did so confound 
The words that he by paper-stealth had got, 
That their lost sense the yongster could not sound, 
Though he with mimicall attention did abonnd, 


« When Psittaco look’d up to holy place, 
Pithecus straight with sanctimonious grace 
Cust up his eyes; and when the shape divine, 
Which Adam had from God, he gan to praise, 
Pithecus draws himself straight from that line, 
And pbunsies his sweet face with heavenly hiew to shine. 


‘«‘ He pincht his hat, and from his horse’s side 
Stretcht forth his russet legs, himself inclin’d 
Now here, now there, and most exactly eyed 
His comely lineaments, that he might find 
What ever beauty else he had not mind 
As yet in his fair corse. But that full right 
And vast prerogative did so vnbind 
His straighted sprights, that with tyrannick might 
He fore'd his feeble beast, and straight fled out of sight.” 





When Mnemon and Ptissaco are left 
to themselves, the conversation turns 
on such points as may impress the tra- 
veller with the highest opinion of 
Psittaco’s learning. The derivation of 
the name of the country, and how he 
would prefer calling it Authropion to 
Beiron, occupies them for a while. In 
this conversation, Muemon seems to 
have the best of it. 


A congregation of dissenters which 
they fall in with,is amusingly fancied, 
and Psittaco’s assertion of church au- 
thority—his conviction, too, that the 

reacher is a rogue, with purposes of 
his own, and not altogether a gull or 
a parrot like his disciples— 


« And here I think we both as dumb had been 
As were the slow-foot beasts on which we rode 
Had not Don Psittaco by fortune seen 
A place which well he knew though disallow’d ; 
Which he to me with earnest countenance show’d 
Histing me nearer ; nearer both we go 
And closely under the thick hedges crowd, 
Which were not yet so thick but they did show 
Through their false sprays all the whole place and persons too. 


« It was to weet, a trimly decked close 
Whose grassie pavement wrought with even line 
Ran from the morn upon the evening-close. 
The eastern end by certain-steps they climbe 
To do their holy — (O sight divine !) 
t 


There on the middle o 


he highest flore 


A large green turf squar’d out, all fresh and fine 
Not much unlike to altars us’d of yore 


Right fairly was adorn’d with every glittering flower, 
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« At either end of this well-raised sod 
A stately stalk shot up of torchwood high 
Whose yellow flames small light did cast abroad 
But yet a pleasant show they yield the eye. 
A pretty space from this we did desery. 
An hollow oak, whose navell the rough saw 
Long since had clove : so standing wet and dry 
Around the stumped top soft mosse did grow 
Whose velvet hue and verdure cushion-like did show. 


« Within the higher hedge of thickn’d trees 
A lower rank on either side we saw 
Of lesser shrubs even-set with artifice. 
There the wood-querristers sat on a row. 
And sweetly sung while Boreas did blow 
Above their heads, with various whistling, 
As his blasts hap to break, (now high, now low,) 
Against the branches of the waving pines 
And other neighbour plants, still rocking with the winds. 


«But above these birds of more sightly plume 
With gold and purple feathers gayly dight 
Are rank’d aloft. But th’ eagle doth assume 
The highest sprig. For his it is by right. 
Therefore in seemly sort he there is pight 
Sitting aloft in his green cabinet, 

From whence he all beholds with awfull sight, 
Who ever in that solemne place were met, 
At the west end for better view, right stately set. 


“ After a song loud chanted by that quire, 
Tun’d to the whistling of the hollow winde, 
Comes out a gay pye in his rich attire, 
The snowie white with the black satin shin’d, 
On’s head a silken cap he wore unlin’d. 
When he had hopped to the middle flore 
His bowing head right lowly he inclin’d, 
As if some deity he did adore, 
And seemly gestures make, courting the heaveniy pow’r. 


“ Thus cring’d he toward th’ east with shivering wings, 
With eyes on the square sod devoutly bent. 
Then with short flight up to the oak he springs, 
Where he thrice conyied after his ascent, 
With posture chang’d from th’ east to th’ occident, 
Thrice bowed he down, and easily thrice he rose; 
Bow’d down so low as if’t had been’s intent 
On the green mosse to wipe his swarthy nose. 

Anon he chatters loud, but why himself best knows. 


“ There we him leave, impatient of stay, 
My self amaz’d such actions to see, 
And pretty gestures ’mongst those creatures gay : 
So unexpected uniformitie, 
And such a semblance of due piety ; 
For every crow, as when he cries for rain, 
Did eastward nod; and every daw we see 
When they first entered this grassie plain 
With shaking wings and bended bills ador’d the same. 


«“ O that the spirit of Pythagoras 
Would now invade my breast, dear Psittaco! 
Said I. In nature he so cunning was 
As both the mind of birds and beasts to know, 
What meant their voyces, and their gestures too. 
So might we riddle out some mystery 
Which lieth hid in this strange uncouth show ; 
But thy grave self may be as wise as he 

I wote. Aread then Psittaco what sights these be. 





Henry More. 


« Certes, said he, thine eyes be waxen dim. 
These be the people of wide Adamah ; 
These be no birds. ‘Tis true, they’re sons of sin, 
And vessels of Heaven’s ire: for, sooth to say, 
They have no faith,—I fear nor ever may ; ‘ 
But be shap’d out for everlasting shame, 
Though they deride us of Psittacusa ; 
Yet well I wot we have the onely name 
Above, and though all foul yet there devoyd of blame. 


« And that green spot which thou maist deem a close, 
It is to them no close, but holy place, 
Ycleep’d a church, whose sight doth well dispose 
Approaching souls. The rest thy self maist trace 
By true analogy. But I'll not passe 
One thing remarkable, said he to me: 
It was Don Pico took the preaching place— 
A man of mighty power in his own see: 

A man, no bird, as he did fondly seem to thee. 


« Mn. Tell then Don Psittaco, what Pico ment 
By his three bowings to the setting sun, 
And single obesance toward th’ orient. 
What! were they postures of religion ? 
If so, why had those yellow flames but one ? 
The eagle three ?—That th’ eagle was his God 
It is, said he, a strong presumption ; 
Whom he first slightly in that holy sod 

After ador’d more fully with a triple nod. 


«“ © had we once the power in our hands, 
How carefully the youth wee'd catechise, 
But bind God’s enemies in iron bands,— 
(Such honour have his saints,)—and would devise 
Set forms of truth, on discipline advise, 
That unto ‘oth all men might needs conform. 
Mn. But what if any tender heart denies ? 
Ps. If he will his own fortunes overturn 
It cannot well be holp, we must be uniform.” 


While the discussion on church au- by two acquaintances of Psittaco.— 
thority, with the expediency or neces- We greatly overrate the merit of the 
sity of coercing couscience is insisted pussage or it will amuse our readers 
on by Psittaco, the party is encreased like some of the portraits in Chaucer : 


«« The one on a lean fiery jade did sit, 
And seem’d a wight of a right subtle brain. 
Both cloth’d as black as jet. But he was fit 
With a dry wall-nut shell to fence his wit. 
Which like a quilted cap on’s head he wore, 
Lin’d with white taffity, wherein were writ, 
More trimly than the Iliads of yore, 
The laws of mood and figure, and many precepts more. 


« All the nice questions of the school-men old, 
And subtilties as thin as cobwebs bet, 
Which he wore thinner in his thoughts yrold. 
And his warm brains, they say, were closer set 
With sharp distinctions than a cushionet 
With pins and needles ; which he can shoot out 
Like angry porcupine, where e’re they hit. 
Certes, a doughty clerk and champion stout 

He feem’d, and well appointed against every doubt. 


« The other rod on a fat resty jade 

That neighed loud. His rider was not lean. 
His black, plump belly fairly outward swai’d, 
And pressed somewhat hard on th’ horse’s mane. 
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Most like, methought, to a cathedral] dean. 
A man of prudence and great courtesie, 
And wisely in the world he knew to glean. 
His sweaty neck did shine right greasily, 
Top heavy was his head with earthly policy. 









«“ This wight Corvino, Psittacus me told 
Was named, and the other Graculo. 
They both of his acquaintance were of old, 
Though so near friendship now they did not owe, 
But yet in generalls agreed, I trow. 
For they all dearly hug dominion, 
And love to hold men’s consciences in awe ; 
Each standing stiff for his opinion 

In holy things, against all contradiction. 








































« But most of all Corvin and Psittaco, 
Prudentiall men, and of a mighty reach, 
Who through their wisdome sage th’ events foreknow 
Of future things; and confidently preach 
Unlesse there be a form which men must teach, 
Of sound opinions, (each meaning his own, ) 
But ’t be left free to doubt and countrey-speech, i 
Authority is lost, our trade is gone, 
Our Tyrian wares forsaken, we, alas! shall mone. 


« Or at the best our life will bitter be : 
For we must toil] to make our doctrine good ; 
Which will empair the flesh and weak the knee. 
Our mind cannot attend our trencher-food, 
Nor be let loose to sue the worldly good. 
All’s our dear wives, poore wenches! they alone 
Must ly long part of night, when we, withstood 
By scrupulous wits, must watch to night’s high noon. 


« Heaps of such inconveniences arise 
From conscience-freedome, Christian liberty. 
Beside, our office all men will despise 
Unlesse our lives gain us authority. 
Which, in good sooth, a harder task will be. 
Dear brethren! sacred souls of Behiron! 
Help, help, as you desire to liven free 
To ease, to wealth, to honour and renown, 
And sway th’ affrighted world with your disguized frewn.” 


There is no object in our continuing _ tic feeling, it is not easy to distinguish 
a dialogue, which, of course, leaves from blind enthusiasm, and Psittaco in 
each of the speakers of his own opi- real or affected rapture speaks of his 
nion. Their companions pass on, and daughter Glaucis. The reader of the 
Mnemon and Psittaco continue their allegory who remembers his Greek, 
ride and the discussion. Mnemon_ will not be surprised at the name—for 
says something of an inward light its the character of the dull enthusiast is 
own evidence to the soul. This mys- not ill typified by the owl. 


“ Here Psittaco, 
Though what I said did not well satistie 
His grave judicious self, yet he did know 
Of whom this talk much 'plause would gain and kindnesse too, 


« And straight ’gan say. Dear Glaucis! hadst thou been 
At this discourse, how would thy joyous spright 
Have danc’d along. For thou art or well seen 
In these queint points, or dost at least delight 
Exceeding much to hear them open'd right. 
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Henry More. 


And, well I wot, on earth scarce can be found 
So witty girl, so wily female wight 
As thisq@ny Glaucis, over all renown’d ; 
I mean for quicker parts, if not for judgment sound. 


«« How fit an auditour would she then prov'd 
To thee, young Mnemon? how had she admired 
Thy sifting wit, thy speech and person lov’d, 
Clove to that mouth with melting zeal all fired, 
And hung upon those lips so highly inspired ? 


For your conspiring minds exactly agree 
Tn points, which the wide world through wrath and teen 
Rudely divide, I mean free liberty. 
Be’t so, said I, yet may our grounds farre different be. 


« For might I but repeat without offence 
What I have heard, ill symtomes men descry 
In this thy Glaucis, though the nimble wench 
So dexterously can pray and prophecy, 
And lectures read of dread mortality, 
Clapping her palms with fatall noise and shreeks, 
Inculcating approaching misery 
To sad afflicted houses, when she strikes 
With brushing strokes the glassie doors and entrance seeks. 


« Nor doth her solemne looks, much like her sire, 
Or native zeal, which she did once derive 
From thee, grave Psittaco! exalt her higher 
Than earth and nature. For men do conceive 
Black sanguine fumes my spouse do thus deceive ; 
Translating her into fools paradise, 
And so of sense and reason her bereave.’ 


When Psittaco sees there is no Beiron land, he begins himself to tell 
chance of thus providing for his daugh- of her wild follies— 
ter or inducing Mnemon ‘to settle in 


«© So with full bitter words he did chastise 
His absent child; but whether zeal it be, 
Or deep conceived hatred, I no’re well descry. 


« Nor stopt he here, but told me all her guise— 
How law-lesse quite and out of shape she’s grown, 
Affecting still wilde contrarieties, 

Averse from what for good all others own. 
Preposterous girl! how often hast thou thrown 
Thy self into dark corners at mid-day, 


\ish And then at dead of night away art flown 

» in To some old barn, thereon to perch and pray, 
his ' Ending thy dark devotions just at break of day. 
the ' «« When others sleep or weep, then dost thou sing 
- a In frosty nig) ighbour’s chi ; 
ie f n frosty night, on neighbour's chimney set, 


When others fast ’ginst thou thy revelling ; 


t is Thy lustfull sparrows greedily dost eat.” 


They journey on till they come to 
a place where three roads meet. The 
middle road led out of Betron—that to 
the right was the way to Leontopolis ; 
and third to Onopolis—the land of 
Asses, whither Don Psittaco was 
bound. In firm alliance with these 
two towns, were united the city of the 
Foxes, and that of the Pismires. The 
one expressing the subtlety of the law, 
the other the principle of Utilitarian ex- 
Vor. IX. 





pediency—for in Beiron no higher 
principle actuates any of its inhabitants. 

We, who do not venture to discuss 
the politics of More, cannot conceal 
the fact that Don Psittaco, the intole- 
rant advocate for a tyrannicai controul 
over conscience, belongs to the city of 
the Asses—or Democrats. Leonto- 
polis, of a Monarchy of Force, is not 
in the philosopher’s opinion a much 
better condition. 
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« No truth of justice in Beira lond. 

No sincere faith void of slie subtilty , 

That always seeks it self, is to be fo and ; 

But law delusion and false polity, 

False polity that into tyrannie 

Would quickly wend, did not steru fear restrain 

And keep in aw. Th’ Onites democracy 

Is nought but a large hungry tyrant-train ; 
Oppression from the poore is an all-sweeping rain. 





« A sweeping torrent that beats down the corn, 
And wastes the oxens labour, head-long throws 
The tallest trees up by the root ytorn, 

Its ranging force in all the land it shows ; 
Woods, rent from hence, its rowling rage bestows 
In other places that were bare before ; 
With muddied arms of trees the earth it strows ; 
The list’ning shepherd is amazed sore, 

While it with swift descent so hideously doth rore. 


«« Such is the out-rage of Democracie, 
When fearlesse it doth rule in Beirah : 
And little better is false monarchy, 

When it in this same countrey bears the sway. 


There’s no society in Behirah, 

But beastlike grazing in one pasture ground. / 
No love but of the animated clay 

With beaties fading flowers trimly crowned, 


Mnemon parts from Psittaco and pursues the middle way alone— 





When I came near the end, there was in view 
No passage : for the wail was very high, 
But there no doore to me it self did shew : 
Looking about at length I did espy 

A lively youth,* to whom I presently ‘gan cry. 


When I ’gan call, forthwith in seemly sort 
He me approach’d in decent russet clad, 
More fit for labour then the flaunting court. 
When he came near, in chearfull wise he bad 
Tell what I would; then 1 unto the lad 
*Gan thus reply ; alas! too long astray 
Here have I trampled foul Behirons pad :+ 
Out of this land I thought this the next way, 
But I no gate-can find, so vain is mine assay. 


Then the wise youth, good Sir, you look too high ; 
The wall aloft is raised; but that same doore 
Where you must passe in deep descent doth lie: 
But he bad follow, he would go before. 
Hard by there was a place, all covered o’re 
With stinging nettles and such weedery, 
The pricking thistles the hard’st legs weuld gore, 
Under the wall a straight doore we descry ; 

The wall bight self-conceit ; the doore humility. 


When we came at.the doore fast lockt it was, 
And Simon had the-key, but he would grant 
That | into that other Jand should passe, 
Without I made him my Concomitant. 
It pleased me well, I mused not much upon’t, 
But straight accord.: for why? a jolly swain 
Me thought he was ; meek, chearfull, and pleasant. 
When he saw this, he thus to me again, 
Sir, see you that sad couple? Then I; I see those twain. 
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Henry More. 


A sorry couple certainly her be. 
The man a bloudy knife holds at his heart 
With chearlesse countenance ; as sad is she, 
Or eld, or else intolerable smart, 
Which she can not decline by any art, 
Doth thus distort and writh her wrinkled face ; 
A leaden Quadrate swayes hard on that part 
That’s fit for burdens ; foulnesse doth deface 
Her aged looks; with a strait staff her steps she stayes. 


The parents of Simon, who typifies 
Obedience, are Autoparnes and Hy- 
pomene, in English words Self-denial 
and Patience. Guided by these, and 


accompanied by Simon, our pilgrim 
leaves Beiron land, and passes into 
Dizoia. The third canto opens not 
unpleasingly— 


« But now new stories I ’gin to relate, 

Which aged Mnemon unto us did tell, 

Whiles we on grassie bed did lie prostrate 

Under a shady beach, which did repell 

The fiery scorching shafts which Uriel 

From southern quarter darted with strong hand, 

No other help we had; for Gabriel 

His wholesome cooling blasts then quite restrained. 
The lions flaming breath with heat parch’d all the land. 


The sage proceeds to describe the 
state of mind when the soul is first 
awakened to a sense of higher power 
than that which rules the mere brute 
animal man, when the conscience is 
first affected by the terrors of the law. 
The passage is, we think nobly con- 
ceived. Nothing can be finer than the 


sight of the sun of righteousness seen 
through the clouds of Dizoia from Ida, 
or the mountain of vision. The way in 
which it is distorted and becomes an 
image of wrath to the mind unpre- 
pared to behold it is scarcely equalled 
by any passage in any poet. 


“ Here seemly sitting down, thus gan that sage, 
Last time we were together here ymet, 
Beirah wall, that was the utmost stage 
Of our discourse, if I do not forget. 
When we departed thence the sun was set, 
Yet nathelesse we past that lofty wall 
That very evening. The night’s nimble net 
That doth encompasse every opake ball, 
That swims in liquid aire, did Simon nought appall. 


« When we that stately wall had undercrept, 
We straightway found ourselves in Dizoie : 
The melting clouds chill drizzeling tears then weep ; 
The mistie aire swet for deep agony, 
Swet a cold sweat, and loose frigiditie 
Fill'd all with a white smoke; pale Cynthia 
Did foul her silver limbs with filthy die, 
Whiles wading on she measured out her way, 
And cut the muddy heavens defil’d with whitish clay, 


“No light to guide but the moon’s pallid ray, 
And that even lost in mistie troubled aire : 
No tract to take, there was no beaten way ; 
No chearing strength, but that which might appear 
From Dian’s face; her face then shin’d not clear, 
And when it shineth clearest, little might 
She yieldeth, yet the goddesse is severe. 
Hence wrathfull dogs do bark at her dead light : 


Christ help the man thus clos’d and prison’d in dread night 
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« O'rewhelmed with irksome toyl of strange annoyes 
In stony stound like senselesse stake I stood, 
Till the vast thumps of massie hammers noise, 
That on the groning steel laid on such lode, 
Empierc’d mine ears in that sad stupid mood. 
I weening then some harbour to be nigh, 
In sory pace thitherward slowly yode, 
By ear directed more then by mine eye, 

But here, alas! I found small hospitality. 


“« Foure grisly black-smiths stoutly did their task 
Upon an anvilé form’d in conick wise. 
They neither minded who, nor what I ask, 
But with stera grimy look do still avise 
Upon their works ; but I my first emprise 
Would not forsake, and therefore venture in. 
Or none hath list to speak, or none espies, 
Or hears ; the heavy hammers never lin; 


And bot a blue faint light in this black shop did shine. 


« There I into a darksome corner creep, 

And lay my weary limbs on dusty fioor, 

Expecting still when soft down-sliding sleep 

Should seize mine eyes, and strength to me restore : 

But when with hovering wings she ’proach’d, e’remore 

The mighty souses those foul knaves laid on,* 

And those huge bellows that aloud did rore, 

Chac’d her away that she was ever gone. : 
Before she came, on pitchy plumes, for fear yflone. { 





“ The first of those rude rascals Lypon+ hight, 
A foul great stooping slouch with heavie eyes, 
And hanging lip: the second ugly sight 
Pale Phobon, ¢ with his hedghog-hairs disguise. 
Aelpon§ is the third, he the false skies 
No longer trusts. The fourth of furious fashion 
Phrenition|| hight, fraught with impatiencies, 
The bellows be ycleep’d deep suspiration : 
Each knave these bellows blow in mutuali circulation. 


« There is a number of these lonesome forges 
In Bachaq vale (this was in Bacha vale, ) 
There be no innes but these, and these but scourges ; 
Instead of ease they work much deadly dale 
To those that in this lowly trench do trale 
Their feeble loins, Ah me! who here would fare ? 
Sad ghosts oft crosse the way with visage pale, 
Sharp thorns and thistles wound their feeten bare : 
Yet happy is the man that here doth bear a share. 


« When I in this sad vale no little time 
Had measured, and oft had taken Inne, 
And by long penance paid for mine ill crime 
Methought the sunne itself began to shine, 
And that I'd past. Diana’s discipline. 
But day was not yet come, ’twas perfect night!: 
I Phebus head from Ida hill had seen : 
For Ida hill doth give to men the sight, 

Of Phebus form, before Aurora’s silver light. 


« But Pheebus form from that high hill’s not clear 
Nor figure perfect. It’s inveloped 
In purple cloudy veil ; and if’t appear 
In rounder shape with skouling drery head 
A glowing face it shows, ne rayes doth shed 





* This powerful fiction will remind many readers of Carleton’s Pilgrimage to 
Lough Dearg. ; 
+ Sorrow. ¢ Fear. § Despair. | Frenzy. q The valley of tears. 
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Of light’s serenity, yet duller eyes 
With gazing on this irefull sight be fed 
Best to their pleasing ; small things they will prise, 

That never better saw, nor better can devise.” 


_ On the top of Ida hill, is a strong whose names might have excited the 
fortress, with a number of inhabitants, envy of a Cromwellite regiment. 


« That rabble rout that in this castle won, | 
Is Irefull-ignorance, unseemly-zeal, 
Strong self-conceit, rotten-religion, 
Contentious-reproach-’gainst-Michael- 

If-he-of- Moses’-body-ought-reveal- 
Which-their-dull-skonses-cannot-eas'ly-reach, 
Love-of-the-carkas, an inept appeal- 

T’ uncertain-papyrs, a-false-formall-fetch- 

Of-feigned-sighs, contempt-of-poore-and-sinfull-wretch. 


“ A deep self-love, want of true sympathy- 
With all mankind, th’ admiring their own herd, 
Fond pride a sanctimonious cruelt 
’Gainst those by whom their wrathfull minds be stird 
By strangling reason, and are so afeard 
To lose their credit with the vulgar sort ; 
{ Opinion and long speech ’fore life preferred, 
. Lesse reverence of God then of the court, 
Fear, and despair, evil surmises, false report. 


“« Oppression-of-the-poore, fell-righteousnesse, 
Contempt-of-Government, fierceness, fleshly-lust, 
The-measuring-of-all-true-righteousness 
By-their-own-modell, cleaving-unto-dust, 
Rash-censure, and despising-of-the-just- 
That-are-not-of-their-sect, False-reasoning- 
Concerning-God, vain-hope, needlesse-mistrust, 
Strutting-in-knowledge, egre slavering- 

After hid-skill, with every inward uncouth thing. 


“No such inchantment in all Dizoie 
As on this hill: nor sadder sight was seen 
Then you may in this rufull place espy. 
’Twixt two huge walls on solitary green, 
Of funerall cypresse many groves there been, 
And eke of ewe, eben, and poppy trees: 
And in their gloomy shade foul grisly fiend 
Use to resort, and busily to seize 

The darker phansied souls that live in ill disease. | 


« Hence you may see, if that you dare to mind, 
Upon the side of this accursed hill, 
Many a dreadfull corse ytost in wind, 
Which with hard halter their loath’d life did spill. 
There lies another which himself did kill 
With rusty knife, all roll’d in his own blood, 
And ever and anon a dolefull knell 
Comes from the fatall owl, that in sad mood 
With drery sound doth pierce through the death-shadow’d wood. 


Who can expresse with pen the irksome state 
Of those that be in this strong castle thrall ? 
Yet hard it is this fort to ruinate, 

— It is so strongly fenc’d with double wall. 

The fiercest but of ram no'te make them fall : 





The first Inevitable Destiny 





































Invincible fleshie Infirmitie : 


With strange amaze. 


O comely spectacle ! 


Mnemon then describes the coun- 
try of the Apterites—a sluggish 
people—overcome by the enchant- 
ments of the land in which they live. 
He passes through other provinces 
which we cannot delay to describe— 
among temptations which have little 
effect,on him. However, the philoso- 
pher has other dangers to surmount. 
They ascend a hill on which they meet 
three nymphs, which typify the philo- 
sophies of Pythagoras, of Plato, and of 
the Stoics. Muemon leaves them re- 
luctantly. 


Wuew a state has survived the perils 
of infancy or foreign invasion, and ar- 
rived at the maturity of its strength, 
the wisdom of the chief magistrate is 
not more exercised in directing than 
his firmness in controlling—since the 
very elements that have contributed to 
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Of God's decree ; the other they do call 
But keeper of the tower’s Unfelt Hypocrisie. 
«« Aye me! who shall this fort so strongly fenced win! 


“I hear the clattering of an armed troup, 
My ears do ring with the strong prancers’ heels. 
(My soul get up out of thy drowsie droop, 
And look unto the everlasting hills) 
The hollow ground, ah! how my sense it fills 
With sound of solid horses hoofs. 
It is, to think how cold my spirit thrills, 
Who can this strength dissunder ? 
Hark how the warlike steeds do neigh, their necks do thunder. 


A wonder 


“ All milkwhite steeds in trappings goodly gay, 
On which in golden letters be ywrit 
These words (even he that runs it readen may) 
True righteousness unto the Lord of might: 
O glorious sight |! 
’T would easily ravish the beholder’s eye 
To see such beasts, so fuir, so full of spright, 
All in due ranks, to prance so gallantly, 
Bearing their riders arm’d with perfect panoply. 


«“ In perfect silver glistring panoply 
They ride, the army of the highest God. 
Ten thousands of his saints approachen nie, 
To judge the world, and rule it with his rod. 
They leave all plain whereever they have trod. 
Each rider on his shield doth bear the Sun 
With golden shining beams dispread abroad, 
The Sun of Righteousness at high day noon, 
By this same strength, I ween, this fort is easily wonne. 


The narrative hastens to its close, 
A black wall rises up before the tra- 
vellers, 

As they pass this boundary vale, the 
aged parents of Simon die. 

Self-denial and Patience are virtues 
but of this life, and our travellers 
Mnemon and his companion are pass- 
ing into the better land. 

Thus terminates the poem of Psy- 
chozoia—and with the close of this, 
the first division of the Song of the 
Soul, must we, for the present, take 


leave of our readers. 
A. 


THE PAST YEAR—POPERY—AND THE PEERAGE. 


its rise become thenceforward, if un- 
resisted, the sources of its dissolution. 
The discontented restlessness, the in- 
satiable longings of an ambition, exalted 
or depraved according to the character 
of its object, will still be overflowing 


its narrow channel, if not to fertilize 
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and bless, to destroy and curse. 
Through the adventurous energy of 
this principle it is that nations have 
been raised to fame and dominion ; 
but the same agency, when it could no 
longer expand, has, by its unchequered 
violence, shattered the fabric it reared, 
and left but a ruin to attest its power. 
From it spring the arts of Greece, the 
arms of Rome, the sway of Britain; 
but also the factions of Athens, the 
civil wars of Rome, the bloody reign 
of the Directory ;—while the true 
caloric, that animates within the na- 
tional bosom the sleeping germs of 
future glory, it also generates those 
voleanic elements, whose mighty and 
unresisted heavings have crumbled 
empires to dust. In every state that 
groans not beneath a tyrant’s yoke, its 
operation is incessant, and when not 
enlisted in the cause of patriotism, 
becomes an engine potent to destroy, 
if not itself destroyed. Promptitude 
in detecting, and determination in re- 
sisting the first workings of this evil 
leaven, display the statesman’s power 
and genius. When zeal for national 
freedom betrays the first symptoms of 
the morbid change, as it gradually ad- 
vances to the fever of democratic am- 
bition—when, not the pain of experi- 
enced evils, but the cravings of antici- 
pated power, become the incentive to 
action—when, not the reason of the 
legislator, but the passions of the mul- 
titude are appealed to—when popular 
triumph, ae not national weal is the 
motive that impels—then to hesitate is 
to fall. This is the moment to shew 
the determined front to the spirit of 
change, and that restless passion, 
which 

Mobiilitate viget, viresque acquirit eundo, 

Parva metu primo, mox sese attolet in auras, 
Ingrediturque solo, et caput inter nubila condit, 
will, when the anticipations on which 
it lives are blasted, of itself expire. But 
delay is death—a few moments can 
jem the ripple that murmurs to the 
surge that overwhelms. 

The vigilance of the magistrate in 
detecting and guarding against this 
danger can never for a moment be re- 
laxed, since materials are never want- 
ing wherewith a sordid ambition can 
gratify its lust. Even in the highest 
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state of national prosperity, the ery of 
want and impatience will still be 
heard ; and though the philanthropist 
may lament, the philosopher will ad- 
mit the fact, that in the most perfect 
of our institutions, as the scale of 
society descends, causes of complaint 
will multiply. In the straitness of in- 
creasing numbers, and the proportion- 
ate increase of pauperism—in the un- 
equal distribution of wealth, and the 
consequent limitation of civil privi- 
leges—in the advance of science and 
civilization, by whose increasing light 
constitutional errors will ever be ob- 
served—and in other evils inseparable 
from human society—the fruitful seeds 
of commotion will ever be found. And 
inaddition to those antagonist influences 
which ever exist to threaten and per- 
turb, there are others, less frequent in 
their occurrence, but more perilous in 
their results. States, like individuals, 
have their peculiar periods, when 
there is an increased degree of sus- 
ceptibility to irritation—when the 
oison of disaffection is more easily 
infused. Varied and numerous are the 
eauses which may originate this morbid 
state. The reactions of newly wakened 
energies after the thraldom of a moral 
despotism*—the works of some per 
verted genius, which, flowing through 
the souls of men, sap the foundations 
of truth and purity+—the efforts of an 
ambitious hierarchy to extend their 
iron sway,{ or other causes more in- 
scrutable, but not less potent—may 
rouse a nation to violent and inereas- 
ing fervour; but whatever be: the 
source of excitement—whatever be 
the character it assumes, or the aspect 
it displays—whether fanaticism,. super- 
stition, or infidelity—the channel it 
finally flows in has ever been the same 
—hostility to existing government, 
and organization to effect its over- 
throw. Every age of civil dissension 
has witnessed the unholy allianee be- 
tween democratic passion and fanatic 
or infidel 2zeal—religion or scepticism 
being first the watch-word, but soon 
becoming the warrcry. to revolt and 
revolution. The language of virtue 
may be prostituted to its service—the 
mantle of patriotism may be worn, 
but it cannot long conceal the dagger 


* The fanaticism which brought Charles I. to the scaffold displayed itself early in 
Elizabeth's reign, soon after the final extinction of Popery.in England. The rites and 


ceremonies of the Established Church chiefly exasperated them.— Hume 


+ Voltaire and the French Revolution. 


; The Irish Rebellion of 1798. 
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that lurks beneath, nor prevent the 
charaeter and designs of the wearer 
from being soon revealed; and blood- 
bought experience at last attests, that 
from such polluted fountains the 
streams of freedom can never flow, nor 
aught but the corrupt and corrupting 
license of ochlocratic tyranny. At such 
periods as these, when popular excite- 
ment is stung to frenzy by superstitious 
zeal—when civil strife dips its dagger 
in the venom of religious hate—the 
democrat is flung to the surface from 
the filth which gave him birth—his 
depraved lust obtaining a theatre on 
which it may expatiate—and he soon 
enacts his part. To expand the 
mephitic vapours of faction, and ripen 
them into deadlier pestilence —to 
foster the brooding elements of revolu- 
tion in the popular mind—to foment 
the troubles which are at once the 
source and condition of his existence— 
becomes the great end and object of 
every effort, and experience abundantly 
oer how successfully the task may 
ve accomplished. At such periods 
prompt resistance is more imperatively 
called for—deference to the popular 
will becomes a crime—concession, then, 
instead of allaying, pours oil on the 
kindling embers of disaffection. If 
vacillating weakness then characte- 
rize the ruling power, the nation’s 
doom is sealed—as at such a time the 
genial influence of a timid policy swells 
discontent to sedition, sedition to re- 
bellion, rebellion to revolution and 
iron despotism—each step in the fatal 
series being at once the offspring of 
the past, and the parent of the future. 
These reflections have been suggested 
by the contemplation of the occurrences 
ofthe past year—a retrospect, every 
glance of which curdles the blood with 
indignation. One sentence may epito- 
mize the character of its policy—passive 
imbecility in the ruler, unequalled but 
by the daring ambition of the subject— 
an unvarying reiteration of conces- 
sions, measured only by the insatiable 
lust to which they ministered—a scene 
of incessant rivalry between the legis- 
lator and the people, to try whether 
the one could yield or the other en- 
croach to the more fatal degree. And 
behold the result—never since the 
days of Emmet and Fitzgerald has our 
situation been so precarious—all the 
elements which then gloomingly min- 
gled and gathered as a thunder-cloud 
to burst upon us being now in motion, 
and lowering more portentously over 
us. Ireland, all but under a foreign 
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yoke, is at this moment without any 
legislature but the will of a demagogue, 
one of the slaves of a hostile power, dé- 
pendant on that will for peace or revolt, 
expecting each moment the boding still- 
ness of a treacherous tranquillity to be 
broken by the drunken roar of an in- 
surgent populace. A mindless erowd, 
harmonized by agency, potent as subtle, 
cemented by infernal rites in a brother- 
hood of sedition, have become the 
arbiters of a nation’s destines. The 
mask of moderation which was assumed 
and retained until power was accumu- 
lated, has been flung away—the Jan- 
guage of solicitation abandoned—an« 
while the most daring demands are 
made, the means of enforcing them are 
paraded—physical force becoming the 
final tribunal of appeal. While yet 
neophites in sedition, enlargement of 
privilege was the extent and limit of 
their desires ; but rash concession to 
their demands has at oncestimulated the 
cravings of their lust, and multiplied 
the instruments of its gratification. 
They have in their progress through 
the phases of incipient revolution (a 
succession, uniform as a law of nature,) 
discovered the difference between pri- 
vilege and spoliation, and the former is 
now valued only as subservient to the 
latter. With power has experience 
been acquired, and the sphere of action 
enlarged. The question is not now 
one of franchise, but property—not of 
equality of rights, but encroachment on 
vested property —not of religious 
liberty, but of sacrilege and extirpa- 
tion—every new concession being 
made the incentive to a fresh and 
more daring assault, and paraded forth 
as the triumph of indignant patriotism 
over a tyrannic and debilitated oli- 
garchy. 

And no marvel that such is the state 
of things. In the policy our rulers 
have adopted may be found a specimen 
of misgovernment, wholly without ex- 
ample, destructive in its influence on 
the present, and opening out a future 
of strife and horror. If their object 
from the outset had been to scourge 
our countrymen to discord and con- 
vulsion—to fill Ireland with the flames 
of civil war—to extirpate every vestige 
of our church—and to sever the British 
empire —the ingenuity of infernal 
malice could not have succeeded 
better—while a lawless faction, drunk 
with the intoxication of fancied tri- 
umph, are clamouring for our destruc- 
tion, they regard their advance with 
passive acquiescence ; or worse, they 
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are the advocates. of their demands, 
and the instraments of their accom- 
plishment. Instead of controlling a 
wild ochlocracy—instead of withering 
with indignant scorn an ambitious 
priesthood, and their “incendiary mi- 
nions—they have condescended to the 
infamous distinction of being the lead- 
ers of a mob, taking the post of honour 
and forming the vanguard in the as- 
sault—they -have elevated to an un- 
natural dominion the mindless herd, 
the rabble of the city, the 


Kennel—puddle—sink—whose filth and dirt 
Pollutes the silver spring where Britain drinks, 


and. swelled to the bloated dimensions 
of gigautie stature 
that overgrown hydra, 


The poisonous heads of whose envenomed body 
Have breathed a pestilence upon us all, 


pandering to the quenchless cravings 
of an appetite, which “ grows with 
what it feeds on,” ministering to the 
flames that must yet consume them. 
They have bowed down before an idol 
of clay, and brought to its unhallowed 
altar the kindred sacrifice of craven 
hearts and treacherous hands, offering 
up character and country to win, with- 
out securing a Judas’ smile; but 
wretched creatnres of a despot’s will! 
what alternative have they left? To 
this they owe their place—that trea- 
sure which kicks the beam, though 
loaded with all, the wise and good hold 
precious, They must obey the demon 
whose word has raised them, and now 
commands them ; resist they cannot ; 
resign they will not; yield they must, 
and crouch to the monster whose frown 
would blast them again to nothingness, 
caressing the filth from which they 
shrink with instinctive and_ ill-con- 
cealed loathing—fawning on the base- 
born serfs whom they have the pride 
to detest, the baseness to fear, but not 
the courage to resist. “* And so must 
it ever be when rank and wealth, and 
education stoop to combine in a secret 
bond with the vulgar and the ignorant ; 
they must not expect to govern then— 
they may be suffered to lead, but in 
vain will they endeavour to alter their 
direction, or moderate their violence. 
When the evil spirit is unchained and 
let loose, the spell that raised it will be 
unavailing to allay it—for the pur- 
poses of a greater excitement they may 
be powerful and dangerous—for thvse 


* Mr. (now Lord) Plunket—tempora mutantur, nos et mutamur in illis. 


of repression and restraint altogether 
impotent,” 

Nor can a doubt darken conviction 
as to the final consumwation to which 
we are advancing, unless some barrier 
be interposed. Not alone for their own 
aggrandizement are democrats toiling, 
to unuinge the frame of society and 
unlock the perilous torrent of popular 
ambition ; their personal advantage is 
but an accident in the fatal progress of 
growing evils—the ceaseless stimulant, 
but neither the source nor objeet of 
existing agitation; the fountain of 
bitter waters lies deeper. They are 
but the instruments in the accom plish- 
ment of a fell design, the leaders in a 
religious war, the hired mercenaries of 
an ambitious hierarchy, which seeks to 
exalt itself to undisputed supremacy. 
Our devoted country has been selected 
by the papal power as the seat af 
western empire that here her iron 
throne may be lifted up and her re- 
lentless sceptre swayed im uncon- 
trolled ascendancy—that Ireland may 
remain a sterile rock in the spreading 
ocean of truth and knowledge, on 
which every germ of light and hope 
must wither—that it may be set apart 
umong the nations of a world, as the 
mouldering but unfallen monument of 
her dark ambition, her inexpiable 
guilt—that here she may take 
“ Her royal seat, and bid the torturing wheel 

Be brought, and fire and pincers, and the hook, 

And scorpions, that her soul on its revenge may 

look.” 

This is the sole object and must be the 
inevitable result of the present course 
of events, if their progress be not 
stayed—the elevation of the papal 
hierarchy upon the ruins of Protest- 
antism. Not a measure has been 
passed, not a change attempted, with 
reference to Irish affairs but such as 
should accelerate this consummation— 
take a glance at their late efforts— 

Is a revenue necessary to the sup- 
port and dissemination of religious 
truth ? have those that ministered at 
the altar always subsisted by the altar ? 
has a fund been set apart for centuries 
to that sacred object ? do the labourers 
who hold forth unto us the word of 
life, thence draw their means of ex- 
istence? then is not the remorseless 
violation of that fund, the deepest 
wound that man can give to the creed 
which it supports ? 

Does the possession of advocates in 
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high places tend to the mainte.ance 
and security of the church against a 
sleepless foe? do the political privi- 
leges of her professors present a bar- 
rier to the destructives that assail her? 
are those privileges illusory, when 
their possessors are vastly outnum- 
bered, then is it not adding the insult 
of mockery to the deadliest injury, if 
franchise is so modified that numerical 


a is the only energy de- 
veloped ? 


But further and worse, does the man 
exhibit what has been implanted in the 
child? does the fruit, in riper years, 
bear the character of the germ in 
youth ? does the hoary head carry to 
the grave the principles the boy im- 
bibed? Then we denounce this last 
great triumph of a crafty priesthood 
as the deadliest wound that thought 
could devise or malice execute. Con- 
victions, feelings, faith, and principles, 
are hereby polluted at their very 
source: the poison is infused into the 
very fountain of truth and knowledge ; 
and instead of its waters flowing ina 

ure and healthful stream, they have 
bons rendered a pestilential current, 
bringing death to all among whom 
they flow; and thus might we enume- 
rate, were it necessary, the endless 
items of this fatal catalogue ; but can 
a doubt exist as to the conclusion to 
which it leads. When encroachments 
can be made on property and privi- 
‘leges, without aggrandizing the aggres- 
sor, when error can be diffused with- 
out darkening truth, when the assassin’s 
arm can be nerved without endanger- 
ing his victim, then may we hesitate 
to pronounce upon the atrocious de- 
signs of the papal hierarchy. 

And let England look well to it; 
with the preservation of Irish Pro- 
testantism inviolate, her own is inse- 

erably interwoven. By it alone, is 

English authority and alliance sup- 
ported against the most inveterate 
malice ; every successful assault, there- 
fore, made upon the one, must impair 
and endanger the security of the other; 
the continuance of that alliance is not 
less precarious than its existence is 
odious in the minds of our deluded 
and enfevered peasantry ; hostility 
against the Sassenach and the stranger, 
has been associated with and strength- 
ened by religious obligation; their 
natural hatred being quickened to a 
fiercer intensity by the sacred sanc- 
tions of divine injunction, until it has 
ripened to a spirit of sanguinary ven- 
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geance, to be terminated only by the 
ruin of its object. And further, that 
the rankling imagination of fancied 
wrongs might sharpen the sting which 
goads them, England is held up to 
their deepest execration as their 
haughty conqueror and ruthless op- 
pressor, that on her, and her children, 
and her faith, and her friends, the 
hottest vials of a people’s wrath might 
be poured without mercy or remorse. 
In their ignorance of the past, in the 
moral slavery of the present, their 
blind credulity is open to every im- 
pression which lynx-eyed subtlety and 
sordid lust deem essential to their pur- 
pose; and thus are they led to view 
the English as proud intruders, the in- 
vaders of their hallowed soil, the spo- 
liators of their ancient temples, the 
usurpers of their forefathers’ homes, the 
blighting and withering curse of their 
once happy isle. While such feelings 
exist to fester to its inmost core the 
popular mind, is it not madness to 
weaken the links that strengthen so 
precarious an alliance, which, if once 
severed, must erect an independent and 
rival standard here, or render this 
country a highway to continental am- 
bition, in subduing England to a 
foreign yoke. The Protestant estab- 
lishment here is to her as an incorrupti- 
ble fortress in a hostile land, at once a 
sentinel over open violence or secret 
treachery; a stable barrier against the 
first outbreak of revolt; a tower of 
strength and refuge to which the loyal 
may look and rally when the incen- 
diary is abroad, and the work of blood 
has commenced. Protestantism and 
English authority must terminate in 
Ireland together, with the fall of either 
one of the eyes of Britain is put out ; 
for this purpose alone is that establish- 
ment assailed, that the bonds of frater- 
nity may be broken, and in the dis- 
memberment of the empire her down- 
fall be accomplished. 

Nor is this the only evil which threat- 
ens that empire ; the weapon may 
pierce a member and stop not there, 
but enter the trunk itself. If Britain 
be rent asunder by the convulsions 
which are now portended, the events 
that lead to it will entail destruction 
on England ; the gangrene which cor- 
rupts the limb will fester and irritate 
the body and render the whole a moul- 
dering, putrescent mass ; and has not 
this morbid change partially com- 
menced then? Already has the Irish 
incendiary traversed the length and 
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breadth of that land, planting the 
germs of future decay, unless their 
growth be arrested, and with consum- 
mate skill conducted the campaign to 
effect thetwofold purpose. To avert the 
protecting arm whic England had ex- 
tended over the destined victim, her 
own plains have been made the scene 
of agitation—her own guardians the 
traitors of her en With an in- 
fatuation, unequalled but by the skill 
of the enemy, the objects of destruc- 
tion are induced to become their own 
executioners, and England made to deal 
home upon herself the suicidal blow. 
Long since would she have been at 
rest—long since would the calm of rea- 
son there have resumed its sway but 
for the ceaseless irritation of the Irish 
demagogues, by whom the ebbing tide 
of disaffection has there been made to 
flow, and the standard of revolt erect- 
ed, that every haunt of turbulence and 
crime, throughout the British empire, 
might e forth its filthy occupants 
to swell the insurgent roar. 

A second time, therefore, within 
the same half century does revolution 
and dismemberment threaten the Bri- 
tish empire, and force her again 
to grapple with her malignant and 
once crushed foe. It is now nearly 
forty years since the Romish priest- 
hood attempted the subjugation of Ire- 
land by an effort, in daring ferogit 
rivalling the present, but in dept 
and danger immeasurably below it. 
Strengths, and numbers, and fierceness, 
and sanguinary hate, were there; but 
the master-mind to direct, concentrate, 
and control was wanting; the blow 
was thus too suddenly given, and re- 
coiling on the murderer levelled him 
prostrate. When organization was 
then complete, and through the 
agency of the secret counsel, every 
hand was united in a fraternity of 
rebellion; the match was at once 


applied, without reflecting on the 
enormous power which existed, to 
damp or neutralize the explosion. The 
attempt was, therefore, unsuccessful, but 
the causes of its failure have been ana- 
lysed and carefully guarded against.* 

new system of tactics hus been 
adopted, less rapid in its progress, but 
more certain in its results ; while the 
instrumentality employed—sanguinary 
outrage, secret organization, and re- 
ligious animosity—remains unchanged. 
The priesthood of Ireland have since 
erected a court,t where their paid re- 
volutionists exercise supreme power 
over the physical force of the kingdom, 
with a senate house of their own, and a 
dictator to preside under its authority ; 
taxes are levied,ambassadors supported 
in every district, laws promulgated, and 
constituted authority either superseded 
or nullified. While on the one hand, 
through the altar and the confessional, 
the tremendous power of religious des- 
potism cooperates with its present and 
future terrors; on the other an in- 
cessant fever of excitement is main- 
tained by emissaries from the great 
centre of, action ; the one multiplying 
the channels through which the venom 
of bigotry and the hot fire of passion 
might circulate, while the other in- 
creases the diseased and fervid mass 
which is destined to receive it. But 
though by this master-stroke of policy 
a nation is leagued and pledged as one 
man, to a democrat’s will the power thus 
accumulated is differently wielded ; no 
fierce convulsion threatens—no start- 
ling onset now is made, no volcanic 
burst now, as before, awakes the 
sleeper. Not by asingle coup-de-main 
is the constitution now assailed—the 
new plan is to cut up in detail. The 
forces they have arrayed, are now used 
subsidiary to the means and not to the 
end. Itis not ina general and decisive 
action that their sanctions of terror are 





* While our rulers are despising the lessons of experience, our enemies are acting 
upon them. It is important to observe that the line of policy adopted towards the 
Catholics of Ireland before the rebellion of 1798, coincides precisely with that of the 
present day—see Barrington’s Rise and Fall (and observe his puerile attempts to as- 
sign other causes), but especially pages 341-2, &c. «though many of the penal and 
restrictive statutes were repealed, . ° ° ° these concessions were 
but a stimulus to further exertion, . ety - _ being important and 
greater than could have been credible before Lord Westmoreland’s administration,’ 
&c. In 1793, the last concession, the elective franchise, was made: and soon after 
organization, insurrection, and rebellion commenced. We quote from his work, not 
out of respect, for that inane congeries of pointless reasoning and perverted facts, but 
on the principle that the evidence of an adverse witness is conclusive against one’s 
opponent, 
¢ The Catholic Association—now the National Ass 
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now put forth, but in the small and 
more fatal skirmish at the hustings and 
court-house. ‘The country is traversed 
in every quarter, by ruthless raffians to 
gather into the registry or to the elec- 
tion, the peasant and the pauper, that 
they may risk the penalties of unquali- 
fied perjury—that a profligate repre- 
sentation may be secured, and the very 
armoury of the constitution turned 
against itself. 

In this emergency, engirt by sleep- 
less assailants, betrayed by our natural 
guardians, do we sit down in despair 
and give up all for lost ?—in verity no. 
Our case is critical, but not desperate. ; 
not even dangerous, if we acquit our- 
selves like men, and therefore have we 
traced the history of fools and cowards, 
of plunderers and traitors—therefore 
have we sketched the progress of folly 
and madness, aggression and robbery, 
bigotry, profligacy, blood, and crime ; 
well knowing that all required for our 


security is—the deepfelt conviction of 


the enmity of our foes, and the treach- 
ery of our friends—of the actual exist- 
ence of impending danger that its ap- 
proach may be arrested by firmness 
and energy in the use of our rights. 

And already do we see streaks of 
nascent light dawning along the poli- 
tical horizon; dim and faint, but still 
giving promise of a brighter day ; amid 
the gloomy retrospect of the past, 
there is one bright spot of fixed and 
abiding lustre, on which delighted re- 
miniscence dwells with untiring gaze, 
as it glows into stronger radiance, and 
wreathes from out the mists that would 
quench it, a halo to encircle it with 
glory ; while hope expands the grow- 
ing splendour and traces in every ray 
a message of future peace—peace, the 
first and greatest blessing—* tired na- 
ture’s sweet restorer"—the soothing 
balm of life—the emblem pledge and 
foretaste, the crowning joy, the great 
presiding spirit of Heaven itself. 

The Protestants of Ireland are not 
alone in the field, without an earthly 
aim to defend them or an earthly shield 
to cover them. The great and noble 
ones of the land have arisen, and stood 
between the living and the dead op- 
posing a barrier to the sweeping flood 
of popular fury. The democrat’s ca- 
reer has been arrested—shall we’ say 
permanently? The British peers have 
met the assault, and quailed not before 
its violence, but fearlessly dared the 


* Catholic Emancipation. 





vengeance of a sanguinary faction, b 

refusing to be the instruments of their 
crime ; and in that conflict for life and 
death made displays of heroism and en- 
durance, that will form the richest re- 
collections of a future age. On them 
now rest the destinies of the empire.— 
To them a nation’s eyes are turned, 
watching the issue of that struggle on 
which their fate depends ; we would 
therefore implore them to pause, con- 
sider and weigh the consequences be- 
fore they shrink from the post which 
their an has so ably defended, and 
tell them, with all the earnestness 
which danger inspires, that if they re- 
treat, their doom is sealed ; and with 
them the empire falls. If one inch be 
yielded, the puint of the wedge is in- 
serted and w Pat can then stay its pro- 
gress. The measures they have re- 
jected, go to the root of vested rights 
and established religion. Without 
their consent, they ean never become 
law. Will they then give them the 
sanction of their authority and thus 
strengthen the hands of the spoliator 
and the bigot? And what will con- 
cession obtain from them? Have they 
not tried it over and over again, nerving 
the arm that is uplifted for their de- 
struction? TJ'wice with peculiar weak- 
ness have they bent their necks be- 
neath a traitor’s foot—have they se- 
cured his smile? After many a 
well-fought field they yielded to 
menace,* and what has been the 
result? Has contentment and gra- 
titude marked the conduct of those 
to whom they stooped? After 
bearing for years, the angry as- 
saults of the priesthood and _ their 
minions, they at length succumbed, 
and loosed the bands which had coerced 
their disaffection, and for what? To 
raise to the altitude of British senators 
the slaves of a hostile power, the 
sworn enemies of their rights and pri- 
vileges. The instruments of inquisi- 
torial ferocity, that the leaven of their 
malice might spread and preva and 
poison the sources of law and govern- 
ment, : 

This was the first great wound given 
to Protestantism in Ireland. In ad- 
dition to the host of evils which fol- 
lowed in its train, it rendered a se- 
cond defeatt all but inevitable. Were 
it not for the impulse thus given to po- 
pular excitement and the influx of po- 
pular leaders thus poured upon the le- 





+ Reform Bill. 
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gislature, a radical reform would never 
have been sanctioned by our Upper 
House. But the preponderance that 
measure gave to the movement party 
ut such a crisis, baffled every effort at 
resistance, and the Peers shrunk be- 
fore the “ pressure from without ;” the 
evils which their weakness had cansed, 
they had not the courage to avert. 
The demon they had evoked, they had 
not the strength to master. The un- 
swerving opposition which was so long 
given to constitutional change, grew 
languid and became extinct ; adding 
another to the succession of popular 
triumphs, and providing the means of 
their recurrence. 

Both those measures became law, 
aud as a necessary result, proved to be, 
but the first instalments of an unlimit- 
ed—an illimitable debt ; others have 
followed ; worthy successors, bearing 
their parent’s impress—in the short 
interval of a year or two, we seem to 
have grown cld in revolutionary dar- 
ing. Why, a century would scarcely 
have sufficed to raise the spirit of change 
tothe colossal magnitude it now exhibits. 
Menaces now are patiently listened to— 
demands are openly made—efforts are 
feebly opposed—encroachments are 
passively acquiesced in, which a year or 
two ago would have been branded as the 
blackest treason. Would not the most 
abandoned of the profligate press of 
that day have deemed their page 
polluted by the prurient virulence that 
now deluges the kingdom? Time and 
space forbid our quoting examples, 
but surely a line can scarcely be 
scanned that is not pregnant with a 
eandour of malignity—a hardy avowal 
of political baseness—a vehemence of 
revolutionary passion from which the 
most reckless of their predecessors 
would have shrunk,* and to their Lord- 
ships more especially, passing events 
are uttering a most articulate voice ; 


menaces have been urged, and new de- 
sinns unfolded, which must sound in 
their ears like the echo of a distant 
earthquake. An insurgent rabble re- 
spects not dignities, when their hour of 
frenzy comes, and we need not point 
out the first victims of popular wrath ; 
but a more imminent peril threatens 
them—a licentious press is inundating 
the kingdom with gross and unmasked 
Jacobinism, stimulating the malignant 
hatred of a sightless mob aguinst their 
character and their existence, exhaust- 
ing the vocabulary of invective, in 
heaping obloquy on them—but the 
source of their danger is higher still. 
Were we to take up the last year’s re- 
cords of our second chamber, and 
thence detail the unblushing declara- 
tions made in solemn council, or the 
measure proposed and yet to be urged 
upon a misruled land—concentrating 
and embodying all that insolent ma- 
lice ever yet dared to utter or perpe- 
trate against the objects of its hate, 
a faint outline thus might be given of 
the peril that impends.+ And it augurs 
something ominous in the coming des- 
tinies of the empire, when the solemn 
sanction of senatorial dignity is im- 
pressed upon ferocious outrage against 
all that is high and nob!e amongst us— 
when meu of rank and opulence are 
found soliciting infamy in the cause of 
revolutionary turpitude, and directing 
the stream of popular fury against the 
brightest and greatest characters which 
are yet to adorn our history’s page. 
But none of these things need intimi- 
date the Peers. The utmost efforts of 
remorseless passion, or deliberate guilt, 
will exhibit, but the impotency of an 
expiring grasp, if they be but true to 
themselves, if they but see the dan- 
ger and summon fortitude to- resist 
it. Themselves the arbiters of their 
own and their country’s fate, by 
shrinking, they only court destruction, 


* Touching the Peerage—a leading periodical would scarcely have inserted a few 


years ago such passages as these— 


Need we demonstrate the incompatibility of the existing House of Peers with good 


government ? 


Why are we to be told that recourse will not be had to organic change, the only 


thing they fear ? 


The pear is nearly ripe—the appeal may soon be made to the people, whether they 


will submit to the despotism of the Peers. 


The resolves in Pandemonium on good and evil, are not a matter of more cer- 
tainty than those of the Peers on the same questions. 

+ Space forbids our more than alluding to the shameless insults levelled at the 
upper, by members of the lower house last session—but Mr. O’Connell’s, Mr. Roe- 
buck’s, and other notices on the journals of the latter, touching Peerage Reform! !! 


speak for themselves. 
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as every inch they yield, every con- 
cession they make, is but accelerating 
the rapidity of their descent, and risk- 
ing their existence by a suicidal act. 
But history and experience alike at- 
test, that passive compliance with po- 
pular demands, instead of averting or 
retarding, aggravates impending dan- 
ger—that it but stimulates the cravings 
of insatiable appetite—that it is but 
breaking the maniac’s fetters,—for him 
to turn and rend his keeper. We 
would remind our Peers of the acts of 
their forefathers in 1648, when unli- 
mited concession characterized every 
measure until after patience was ex- 
hausted, and virtue outraged by the 
most insane acquiescence, they ven- 
tured to hesitate on a trying occasion. 
They shrunk from the precipice to which 
their weakness had urged them ; and 
forthwith the resolution which is now 
only proposed, was passed and exe- 
euted—* the Commons declared, that 
they were the sole representatives of 
the nation, that the Peers held their 
seats as individuals in a private ca- 
pacity, and that if they did not consent 
to acts necessary for the preservation 
of the people, the Commons and com- 
plying Lords should join together, 
&c."* The sequel is known—sen- 
tence of extinction went forth against 
them, and they almost became the 
executioners of it themselves. And 
we would also remind them of the con- 
duct of the French nobility in 1791, 
when a Parisian mob clamoured for 
their destruction. The noblesse in 
the spirit of a generous chivalry, (the 
knew not the character of their assail- 
ants,) at the very first struggle in one 
night (10th August) voluntarily sur- 
rendered all their privileges, abolish- 
ing dignities and emoluments of every 
kind—they expiated their weak- 
ness by spoliation, exile, imprison- 
ment, and death! !—and . again—to 
turn from the past to the present—we 
would direct their attention across the 
Atlantic, to the boasted Utopia of the 
demagogue and the sciolist. There, 
the first shock of that earthquake was 
felt, which rocked every throne in Eu- 
rope, and seemed commissioned against 
all political stability. We take up the 
record of events which are hourly 
transpiring there, and we ask, has the 
convulsion, which shook that nation 
from the parent stem, ceased to vi- 
brate? Details are unnecessary, when 


the occurrences are on every lip; but 
we fear not contradiction when we 
state, that if ever peace and union 
blessed those states, their days are 
numbered. A year or two since, that 
collossal fabric was almost rent in 
twain ;—the chasm was closed, but 
not cemented—the unhealed wound is 
now hid from view, but fierce and un- 
checked fever still riots in every limb. 
And how could it be otherwise! The 
germs of internal dissolution there 
flourish in rank luxuriance. The peo- 
ple—the unerring wisdom, the stern 
virtue, the majesty, the power, the ven- 
geance, of the people, there, form the 
sole theme of flattery, the sole object 
of terror, the pole-star of legislation. 
Legitimate government, therefore, in 
America, trembles on the verge of a 
voleano. Popular fervour, stimulated 
by adulation, unable to govern, unwil- 
ling to obey, is gathering resistless en- 
ergy—each moment of partial sup- 
pression only accumulating force for 
the ultimate explosion, And in vain 
does the ruling power now seek to stay 
it: already is the utter impotency of 
coercive effort both seen and felt; and 
the a nominee of a demagogue 
taught, that he may, by acquiescence 


Whet 
Not glut, the never-gorged leviathan. 


At this moment is a rival banner 
ready for elevation in every state ; and 
insurrection, civil war and dismember- 
ment threaten—a train of evils which 
successively await, and must inevitably 
terminate the Western Republic. 

Nor should the apprehension of civil 
convulsion induce our peerage to yield 
one moment to a delusive expediency. 
The assault will still wear the aspect 
of constitutional effort, and the strug- 
gle long continue a moral one ; to re- 
sist which effectually, only moral firm- 
ness will be required. Though ruffan 
violence, midnight intimidation, and 
sanguinary outrage prevail, the sphere 
of their operation is, and long will be, 
limited to the poll and the court-house. 
We must suffer many a defeat, they 
must achieve many a triumph, ere a 
reign of terror commence, ere the iron 
sway of popular anarchy become uni- 
versal—a consummation which nought 
but concession can ever produce. At 
present, therefore, the menaces of 
physical coercion may be met by the 
smile of derision. ‘The democrat may 


* Hume, 6. 
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talk of rebellion ; but his threatening 
jargon, without alarming the most ti- 
mid, scarcely yields a pretext to a 
venal ministry to screen their acts of 
perfidy. Well they know, that an ap- 
peal to force would only hasten their 
destruction, which now lingereth—that 
the British phalanx, true as the steel 
they wear, would now, as before, sweep 
to the winds of heaven their mad and 
disorderly hordes. No! never will 
the flames of civil war consume our 
fair and fertile plains, until by folly, by 
cowardice and aa popular fer- 
vour be ripened to wild and resistless 
frenzy. 

And as of civil convulsions, so of 
the puerile menaces of organic change 
in the upper house. It is only by a 
revolutionary second chamber that the 
first will ever be invaded ; and what is 
to be feared from the attenuated ma- 
jority the movement there commands ? 
Such an attempt, at present, would 
only ensure defeat, and merit scorn. 

ut a few short months, and things 
may fearfully change. A few more 
triumphs to the movement party, and 
the opposition, which is now difficult, 
will then be vain. The murmur that 
now awakes, will then become the yell 
that appals,—or the cry for blood that 
is never hushed but to have its victims 
marked. The Peers now stand at the 
Rubicon of their own and their coun- 
try’s fate. Will they cross, and rouse 
the demon of civil war, to scorch the 
nation with his fiery breath? We hope 
better things: and therefore, as men 
whose lives, and liberties, and faith de- 
pend, we call upon our noble Lords to 
“bide the shock,” to stand fast and 
quit them like men. We have remind- 
ed them of their ancestors’ frailty; we 
would now turn the picture, and talk 
of their achievements, were it not that 
the task would take volumes where we 
have not lines. Are not our peers the 
descendants of those, whose names 
stand blazoned brightest on the daz- 
zling pinnacles of our country’s glory ? 
potent spells, to awake in every breast 
resolves of might and virtue? Have 
not their ancestors led our armies to 
victory—swept the ocean with our 
fleets, and gathered deathless laurels in 
every field of fame? Has not their 
courage sustained our liberties, and 
spread our dominion? Does not the 
blood of the Howards and the aaa 
flow in their veins? Are they not the 
descendants of Marlborough, of Chat- 
ham, and Somers; of Abercromby, 
Howe, and Nelson? And have they 
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not at their head the hero of a hun- 
dred battles, before whose mighty arm 
a world’s despot shrunk paralysed and 
prostrate ; who smote the sword from 
the victor’s hand; who weighed na- 
tions in a balance, and appointed each 
its due portion? And will our peers 
forget the glories, to imitate the weak- 
ness of their ancestors? Perish the 
thought. They will never become the 
fawning sycophants, the abject slaves 
of a debased and debasing ascendancy. 
They will never yield tu the serpent 
fascination of a wily foe, who has min- 
led death in the springs of a nation’s 
ife-blood, that her people might writhe 
under the poison that consumes them. 
While removing the dross that encum- 
bers, they will not pull down the pil- 
lars that support the fabric of our con- 
stitution—that august and glorious fa- 
bric, which the wisdom of their ances- 
tors fortified, and their trophies adorn ; 
which has survived the wrath of the 
zealot, the rage of the democrat, the 
sword of the invader; and stood for 
centuries, unscathed by flood, by fire, 
or tempest ; never will they suffer it 
to be trampled on by the cloven-feet 
of an atrocious priesthood. But, 
strong in the armour of ancient faith 
and loyalty, let them resist the pesti- 
lential genius of republicanism, with 
its delusive and ever-crumbling theo- 
ries, nor wait until the cup of popular 
frenzy is full to overflowing, to close 
its burning fountains. 

And now a word to the Irish Con- 
servatives. The plans and object of 
your assailants are fully developed— 
the elevation of Popish supremacy, on 
the ruins of Protestantism, and your 
extirpation or expulsion from Ireland. 
This consummation is to be effected, 
not by physical, but legislative coer- 
cion. Your natural guardians are the 
slaves of a faction, ont have a majority 
of your representatives to support 
them. In this state of things it is evi- 
dent, that the peerage is at present the 
only barrier to the ruin that impends ; 
and even that, your last hope, now is 
threatened. A second time, in British 
history, is the extinction of our upper 
chamber attempted ; most ineptly, no 
doubt ; but it is by you that this must 
be proved: you are the source of their 
strength in this vital combat ; by the 
manifestation of your support their re- 
sistance is to be rendered effectual. 
We have laid before you a faithful 
transcript of the state of Ireland, and 
would now ask you, what has given it 
an aspect so appalling? What has 
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been the pregnant cause of all those 
evils? Bear with a few words, not of 
censure, but monition ;—and wonld, 
that instead of being scanned by the 
eye, they were bramled in deep con- 
viction on the mind,—has it not been 
your apathy and inertness, while im- 
placable hostility was straining every 
nerve for your destruction? Have 
you not, with childlike infatuation, in- 
stead of meeting and averting, closed 
your eyes to the coming danger, and 
by inexplicable indolence, permitted a 
spark, which an infant’s foot might 
once have crushed, to threaten univer- 
sal conflagration? It may well be said 
of you, that while you slept the tares 
were sown, and you uwoke only to see 
what an enemy had done. 

But though you tarried so long from 
the field, though your first inexperi- 
enced efforts were opposed to an ene- 
my practised in combat, nerved by ma- 
lignity, and flushed by partial success, 
a most encouraging, a triumphant stand 
has been made. Even already the re- 
sults of your fresh-roused courage, your 
unflinching firmness are apparent. Be- 
hold the change that has been wrought 
among us! Instead of a few despised 
and trembling stragglers, crouching 
round their devoted leaders, awaiting 
ruin in every shock of popular vio- 
lence, without a hope to inspire them; 
“nothing left but their honour,” and 
the high resolve, to share their coun- 
try’s fate, as was our state when the 
first de-formed parliament met—our 
leaders are now surrounded by a noble 
phalanx, scarcely inferior to the foe in 
numbers, but how infinitely above them 
in genius, wisdom, and honour; and 
above all, in their sacred veneration for 
that high old spirit of British thought 
and feeling—the true source and safe- 
guard of our national glory; and 
aguinst which are now concentrated 
the utmost energies of blind, infuriate, 
implacable malice. 

There is, however, still a majority ; 
base and paltry, no doubt; but 
it must be annihilated, that the 
threats and designs which are based 
thereon may share its grave. For this, 
renewed exertion is necessary. The 
incendiary has avowed his guilty pur- 
pose, and knows the penalty which na- 
tional retribution will exact ; the cra- 
vings of revenge are therefore quick- 
ened to the recklessness of a despair 
which would purchase with life the 
death of its victim. Our safety thus 
rests upon the unqualified putting forth 
of ‘every antagonist effort,—upon our 





showing a determined, undaunted front, 
and wielding, with the assured skill of 
our opponents, those weapons of the 
constitution which they are perverting 
to its overthrow. e have already 
pointed out the line of policy adopted 
for your extirpation,—a species of as- 
sault as fatal as it is treacherous ; deli- 
berate and noiseless, but unerring in 
its operation ; by which the system of 
representation that was designed to be 
the Palladium of your liberties, hus 
been rendered the engine of their des- 
truction. We have told you, that the 
court of REGISTRY is the place where 
this parricidal act is sought to be per- 
petrated,—an attempt which must ine- 
vitably succeed, if fear or apathy be 
indulged, To that scene of conflict 
we would urge you by those motives 
that must ever awake to alarm and 
promptitude,—the protection of your 
property, your freedom, your faith ;— 
your happiness in this world—your 
prospects in a better. Surely you will 
not pause and procrastinate until the 
cloud, that now lours, shall send forth 
its lightnings ; when the only boon 
that mercy will vouchsafe, is the alter- 
native of an appaliing death, or a worse 
apostacy ? Will you wait, until the 
torch of anarchy is in your dwellings, 
the Jacobin dagger at your throats, or 
the revolutionary halter at your necks ? 
A fearful crisis impends, and every 
moment is pregnant with eventful in- 
terest. ‘To loiter is to perish. Let, 
therefore, vigilance, energy, and ac- 
tion characterize your conduct ; and, 
while undefiled by its influence, catch 
somewhat of the spirit that nerves your 
foe, making zeal and indignation sub- 
serve the cause of truth and freedom. 
Enrol your names upon that record of 
the brave and free, to which your 
country calls you. Be up at your 
post, swelling the ranks of faith and 
loyalty, that by your wide, and deep, 
and dauntless front,—by your enthusi- 
astic cheers of unchanged devotion, 
your noble Jeaders may feel the thrill 
of fearless hope, and, strong in your 
strength, may meet unmoved the 
sweeping flood of wild licentiousness, 
which beats and surges round them,— 
that, contemning alike the remorseless 
passion and brutal revelry of a reckless 
but impotent rabble, they may stand 
undismayed, amid the rollings and 
howlings of the moral deluge which so 
portentously threatens, and say with 
stilling energy to its advancing waters, 
“so far shall ye go, and no farther !” 
C. C. T. 
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